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THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COIIISSIM 

THH REPORT SUMMARISED. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission, which has been sitting 
for the last two years under the Chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland, 
K.C.S.I., is issued in a convenient volume of about 360 pages at the 
price of one rupee. The constructive proposals depend on the 
acceptance of two principles (1) that in future Government must 
play an active part in the industrial development of the country, with 
the aim of making India more self-contained in respect of men and 
material, and (a) that it is impossible for Government to undertake 
that part, unless provided with adequate administrative equipment 
and forearmed with reliable scientific and technical advice. 

The administrative proposals include the creation of (1) im- 
perial and provincial departments of Industries and (a) of an Imperial 
Industrial Service. The imperial department would be in charge of 
a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, assisted by a Board of 
three members entitled the Indian Industries Board, and be res- 
ponsible for the industrial policy of Government and the inauguration 
and carrying out of a uniform programme of industrial development 
throughout the country. The actual administrative work would be 
almost entirely decentralised' and would devolve on Local Govern- 
ments. The performance of these duties would necessitate die 
employment of a large staff of officers whose qualifications would 
primarily depend upon a knowledge of mechanical engineering ; and 
the formation of an Imperial Service is suggested in order to safe- 
guard Government against the dangers and difficulties of casing} 
recruiting. This service would consist mainly of mechanical engineers 
and engineering technologists, the majority of whom would be em- 
ployed under the Local Governments. The headquarters of the 
Department and of the Board should be with the Government 

Bin provincial department would be administered by Direct- 
ors of Industries, assisted by specialists and technical advisers wne 
mold usually be selected from imperial services for work under the 
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Load Government A provincial Director would thus be able to 
develope the iodustriea ot hit province with the help of competent 
egrioeers and scientists. He would be advised by a provincial Board 
oOnduttries, composed mainly of non-officials ; and he should bold . 
the post, of a Secretary to Government to secure expeditious and 
effective despatch of won; 

It now remains to coosider the work which this QggBI»lwttto> 
ftl tQ carry out and the conditions of India which render essential a 
policy of active intervention on the part of Government in the in- 
dustrial affiriis of the country. The first chapters of the Report 
deal with India as an industrial country, her present position and her 
potentialities. They show how little the inarch of modem industry 
has affected the great bulk of the Indian population, which remains 
engrossed in agriculture, winning a bare subsistence from the soil by 
antiquated methods of cultivation. Such changes as have been 
wrought in rural areas are the effects of economic rather than of in- 
dustrial evolution. In certain centres the progress of western indus- 
trial methods is discernible ; and a number of these are described in 
Older to present a picture of the conditions under which industries 
are carried on, attention being drawn to the shortage and to general 
inefficiency of Indian labour and to the lack of an indigenous 
supervising agency. Proposals are made for the better exploitation 
Of the forests and fisheries. In discussing the industrial deficiencies 
of India, the Report shows bow unequal the development .of our 
industrial system has been. Money has been invested in commerce 
rather than industries and only those industries have been taken 
up which appeared to offer safe and easy profits. Previous to the 
war, too ready reliance was placed on imports from overseas, and 
this habit was fostered by the Government practice of purchasing 
stores in England. India produces nearly all the raw materials 
necessary for the requirements of a modern community ; but is unable 
to manufacture many of the articles and materials ' essential alike 
in times of peace and war. For instance, her great textile industries 
•re dependent upon supplies of imported machinery and would'have 
to shut down if command of the seas were lost It is vital, therefore, 
fur Government to ensure the establishment in India of those indus- 
tries whose absence exposes us to grave danger in event of war. The 
Report adyogittb the introduction of modem methods of agriculture, 
•nd in particular of labour-saving machinery. Greater efficiency in 
cultivation, and in preparing produce for the market would follow, 
Igbow now wastefully employed would be set free for industries, «od 
the es ta blis hment of shops far the manufacture and repair of aicri* 
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nay would lead to the growth pf a huge engineering industry . After 
examining the resources for generating power, the Report wye tin 
coal of In#* is generally of a poor quality and the radio* wfiftfai 
arhich it can in economically used i* accordingly United. Moreover, 
the extension of metallurgical industries already started iovotase 
s eve r e attack on our visible supplies of cokfeg coal _ Hie Commis- 
sion recommends a special survey of tbe coal position in India. The 
oil fields of Burma are being rapidly drained and no others of eouai 
value have been proved. Wind power is too intermittent for indus- 
trial use. Attention should be directed to more economical methods 
of using wood fuel, and new materials for industrial alcohol should be ; 
investigated. The harnessing of water power appears, however, !• 
afford a more reliable source of energy, especially With a view to dm 
development . of thermoelectric industries ; and Government, is 
urgently enjoined to undertake a hydrographic survey in order to 
determine the places which offer possibilities for the establishment of 
hydro-electric installations. 

The next chapters deal with “The Indian Industries”. They 
discuss measures designed to improve the efficiency of the Indian 
artisan and to encourage the educated Indian to take part in industrial 
enterprise. It is shown that tbe relative lowness of wages paid to 
to Indian labour is counterbalanced by the comparative inefficiency of 
the individual Indian workman. The Commission assigns three 
causes for this inefficiency vis., the absence of education, the pre- 
vailing low standard of comfort, and the effects of prevenriMe disease. 
Tht Commission txprtstu itulf in favour of unmtrtol primary mmm- 
Aon, but considers that it would be unfair and unjust to impose upon 
employers this duty, which devolves rather upon the State and local 
authorities. But education of a technical kind is also required, and 
the method of instruction to be followed will vary for workers hi 
organised and for workers in cottage industries, the latter of whom, 


cottage industries the Commission proposes an efficient systc mof 
education in industrial schools administered by head masters with 
practical knowledge of the industries taught, and controlled by the 
Departments of Industries. Tbe extension of marketing fodhtiee 
must go hand m hand with the teaching of improved processes. |a 
tbe case of organised industries mechanical engineering; b taken asm, 
typical instance, mid tbe proposals include the establishment ef * 
spfeoLof organised apprenticeship for a period of four os five years, 
with practical training in the workshops and theoretical instruetioo.io 
teaching institutions* 
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The Commission placet better toa*te|f in the forefront of its 
recommendations to raise the standard pT comfort of the Indian 
artisan. Subject to certain safeguards, Government should use its 
powers under the Land Acquisition Act to acquire sites for industrial 
duellings,' arid land so- acquired should be leased to employers on 
easy terms. Special remedies are proposed in the case of Bombay, 
where the problems of congestion are unique. General measures of 
welfare work among factory employees are also suggested and special 
attention should be paid to the improvement of public health. The 
elimi ration of such diseases as hookworm and malaria, which are 
prevalent almost everywhere in India, would add enormously to the 
productive capacity of the Indian labourer. 

The general aversion from industrial pursuits of the educat- 
ed Indian is ascribed to hereditary predisposition accentuated by 
an unpractical system of education. A complete revolution in the 
existing methods of training is proposed. For manipulative industries, 
such as mechanical engineering, an apprenticeship system similar to 
that suggested for artisans should be adopted. The youth who aspires 
to become a foreman or an engineer, must learn to take off his coat 
at the start and should serve a term of apprenticeship in the work- 
shops, supplemented by courses of theoretical instruction. At the 
conclusion of this period of training he may be allowed to specialise 
in particular subjects. For non-manipulative or operative industries, 
on the other hand, the teaching institution should be the main 
training ground, though practical experience is also necessary. Special 
proposals are made for commercial and mining education ; and the 
future establishment of two imperial colleges is adumbrated, one for 
the highest grade of engineering and the other for metallurgy. To 
ensure the maintenance of close relations between the training 
institutions and the world of industry, the general control of technical 
education should be transferred to the Department of Industries. 

The remaining chapters of the Report deal more specifically with 
Government Intervention in industries. Government clung long 
to the tradition of laitta fairt in industrial matters ; but when in 
recant years it attempted to play a more active part in industrial 
development, its efforts were rendered futile by the absence of 
scientific and technical advice to assist it in estimating the value of 
industrial prepositions and by . the lack of any suitable agency to cany 
out approved proposals. To remedy the first of these defects, a 
reorganisation of the existing scientific services is advocated, in such - 
a way as to unite in imperiaf services, classified according to science 
•objects, all the scattered workers now engaged in Jthe provinces. on 
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isolated tasks. Rules are suggested to govern the relations between 
the members of these services and private industrialists seeking advice. 
The situation of research institutes and the conditions and terms of 
employment of these services are questions' for the decision of which 
the commission considers that the appointment of a special committee 
is necessary. 

The administrative machinery with which Government must be 
equipped and some of the functions which that machinery will enable 
it to perform have already been described ; but there are many other 
directions in which the development of industries can be stimulated. 
Useful and up-to-date information on commercial and industrial 
matters, is essential both for Government and for private merchants 
and industrialists. A scheme is propounded for collecting such 
information and for making it available to the public through officers 
oF the Department of Industries. The purchase of Government stores 
in the past has been conducted in such a way as to handicap Indian 
manufacturers in competing for orders and to retard industrial 
development in India. The Commission proposes that the Depart- 
ment of Industries should be in charge of this work and that oraers ‘ 
should not be placed with the Stores Department of the India Office 
until the manufacturing capabilities of India have first been exhausted. 
A chapter is concerned with the law of land acquisition and 
enunciates principles in accordance with which Government might 
compulsorily acquire sites for industrial undertakings ; in another, the 
various methods by which Government might render direct technical 
aid to industries are explained. The Commission considers that 
ordinarily Government itself should undertake manufacturing opera- 
tions only for the production of lethal munitions. The administration 
of the Boiler Acts, the Mining Rules and the Electricity Act, the 
employment of jail labour, the prevention of adulteration, patents, 
and the registration of business names, of trade marks and of partner- 
ships, are matters which are specifically dealt with. In the opinion 
of the Commission the compulsory registration of partnerships is 
practicable^ and the question should be examined by Government with' 
a view to legislation. 

Industrial co-operation is discussed with reference to small 
and cottage industries ; and the vexed question of the effects of rail- 
way rates on industries is considered. The Commission thinks that 
reduced rates to and from ports have been prejudicial to industrial 
development and that the position requires careful examination with a 
view to the removal of existing anomalies. In particular it should bn 
possible to increase the rates on raw produce fbr export and on import 
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oth er dan machinery and stores for industrial use. The addition of 
a commercial member to the Railway Board and the better representa- 
tion of commercial and industrial interests at the Railway Conference 
would help to secure a more equable system of rating. The improve- 
ment of waterways and the formation of a Waterways Trust at Calcutta 
are also proposed. 

The Commission lays emphasis on the disorganisation Of 
Indian Capital and its shyness in coming forward for industrial 
development There is no lack of money in the country, yet the 
industrialist cannot obtain the use of it except on terms so exorbitant 
as to devour a large part of hit profits. There is a crying necessity 
for the extension of banking facilities in the mofussiL The commis- 
sion is disposed to favour the establishment of an industrial bank or 
banks ; but it considers that the appointment of an expert committee 
is necessary to deal with this subject and asks Government to take 
action at an early date. As an 1 interim ’ measure, a scheme is 
propounded for the provision of current finance to middle-class 
industrialists^ by which the banks would open cash credits in favour of 
applicants approved by the Department of Industries on the guarantee 
of Government Various other methods of financial assistance by 
Government are suggested, in particular the provision of plant for 
small and cottage industries on the hire-purchase system. 

To sum up, the Commission finds that India is a country rich 
in mw materials and in industrial possibilities, but poor in manufactur- 
ing accomplishment The deficiencies in industrial system are such 
as to render her liable to foreign penetration* in time of peace and to 
serious dangers in time of war. Her labour is inefficient, but for this 
reason capable of vast improvement She relies almost entirely on 
foreign sources for foremen and supervisors ; and her inttlligtnttia 
have yet to develope a right tradition of industrialism. Her stores 
of money lie inert and idle. The necessity of securing the economic 
safety of the country and the inability of the people to secure it without 
the co-operation and stimulation of Government impose, therefore, on 
Government a policy of energetic intervention in industrial a flairs ; 
end to discharge the multifarious activities which this policy 
demands, Government must be provided with a suitable industrial 
equipment ia the form of imperial and provincial departments of 
Industries. 

the recurring OOSt of the proposals is estimated at Rs. 86 
lakhs j they involve a capital expenditure of Rs. 150 lakhs, mainly 
ou educat i ona l institutions, and a further capital outlay of Rs. 66 
lakhs is anticipated’ for future developments. The Comm i ssi o n coo 
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siders that this expenditure may be worked up to at the and of a 
period of.y.wan.. 

8UMHAR7 OF RBOOMMBN DATION8. 

Indian industries must be largely based on agricultural products 
and the Agricultural Services require strengthening to undertake the 
necessary research work. Attention is specially directed to the 
problems presented by cotton cultivation, by sugar cultivation and 
manufacture and to the necessity for scientific work on oil seeds. 

The trade in hides and shins and the tanning industry are of great 
importance. The solution of the existing problems lies io stimulating 
the production of leather and of lightly-tanned hides and skins. The 
possession of an abundance and great variety of natural tan-stufls 
lends special importance to this industry in India. 

The mineral resources of India offer opportunities for important 
developments. 

The forest estates of Government yield inadequate returns, and an 
expert service of forest engineers is required to facilitate extraction. 
Provision for the training of forest engineers should be made in India. 

Special measures are required to bring timbers of the less-known 
species to the notice of consumers. Government depots under the 
charge of officers selected for their commercial aptitude should be 
established for this purpose. 

The staff and equipment of the Forest Research Institute at 
Dehra Dun are insufficient and additions to the staff are necessary. 

Plantations should be established to secure a concentrated and, 
therefore, cheap supply of suitable wood for special industries and foe 
fuel. 

Indian fisheries (especially deep-sea fisheries) have been neglected, 
.except in the case of Madras, and their possibilities should be 
'developed by properly equipped Fisheries Departments. Scientific 
ichthyologists should be added to the Zoological Survey. The creation 
of Fisheries Departments in Burma and Bombay, and a substantial 
addition to the staff of the Bengal Fisheries Department, am 
suggested. 

Close co-operation between the Departments of Industies and 
Agriculture is needed. 

The Director of Industries in each province should have a 
workshop and laboratory equipped for the mechanical testing of small 
prime-movers and of the machinery that they are intended to drive. 

The possibility of irrigation in Sind by means of pumps should 
be conridemd in connection with the Indus barrage scheme in order to 
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estimate the commercial practicability of growing Egyptian cotton on 
a large acale. 


POWER 

A special surrey of the coal situation in India should be under* 
taken af an early date, with a view to introducing economies in the 
niethods of mining and consumption. Such a review of the fuel 
situation in eastern India should include an examination of the 
measures in progress for rendering more accessible the undeveloped 
Adds of Assam. 

There are great advantages in using wood fuel after conversion 
into gas rather than directly, and, in particular, in employing charcoal 
for the production of gas after the removal of the by-products which 
are of value for industrial purposes. Any methods which are likely to 
cheapen the cost of fuel for gas plants should be the subjects of 
detailed investigation and trial. 

Possible sources of industrial aUohol should be investigated. A 
liberal policy should be followed by the excise authorities when 
Commercial requirements conflict with excise regulations. 

The utilisation of water power is of the highest importance in 
view of the necessity of creating electro-chemical and thermo-electric 
industries and of economising the use of coal. An organisation should 
at once be created by Government to carry out a systematic survey of 
the hydro-electric possibilities. Standard conditions for hydro-electric 
licenses should be prescribed. 

Leases of water-power to private persons should provide for the 
resumption or transfer of rights and for the acquisition of the hydro- 
electric plant on the equitable basis, should it become necessary in the 
public interest or should the initial industrial undertaking be com- 
pelled at any time to cease working. 

Proposals for generating water power from canal falls and other 
irrigation works should be considered by a joint committee composed 
of officers of the Public Works and Irrigation Departments. 

ORGANISATION OF 80IBNTI7I0 AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES. 

In future all scientific officers should be recruited into Imperial 
seivicea» but placed under Local Governments or departments of the 
Government of India for administrative control. Their purely 
adeatific work should be subject to the criticism and advice of 
the head of their service transmitted through their administrative 
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superiors. An imperial Indian Chemical Service is most urgently 
required. 

A special committee should be appointed, including a distin- 
guished chemist from abroad to formulate proposals for the permanent 
orfpuiisation and terms of service of the staff, and for the location -and 
equipment of research laboratories. 

In the case of other scientific subjects such as Botany, Bacteri- 
ology, Zoology and Entomology (which last should be recognised 
as a distinct administrative unit,* imperial services should similarly 
be organised. ; and suitable committees might be appointed to work 
out details. 

Conditions are suggested to govern the relations between Govern- 
ment research officers and private industrialists who may desire to 
employ them on specific problems. 

Recruits for the scientific services should be drawn as far as 
possible from the Indian Universities and institutes. At first it will 
be necessary to import a number of specialists from England, but _ the 
ultimate object should be to man the services with officers trained 
in this country. 

The most promising bases for. the establishment of specialised; 
institutes of research will be at the chief, .centres of industries ; but 
expert opinion is necessary to fix the location of these institutes. This 
subject should be included in the scope of enquiry of the committees 
recommended to work out the organisation of the scientific services. 

There are serious drawbacks to research work connected with 
Indian problems being undertaken abroad, and there is no longer any 
justification for the expenditure of Indian revenues on the maintenance 
of the Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial Institute 
(England). In the rare cases which necessitate reference to British or 
foreign specialists, scientific officers in the Indian services should be 
empowered to communicate, through a recognised channel, with the 
Scientific and Technical Research Department recently established in 
England. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The existing system of State technical scholarships for study 
abroad, though greedy improved by the revised Government rules 
recently issued, should not be utilised to enable students to acquire 
training in industries new to India. These scholarships should be 
granted only to men with some experience in existing industries, to 
enable them to acquire further specialised knowledge and should) 
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aot lie awarded in respect of subjects for which adequate educations* 
are available in the. country. 

Suitable primary education bathe artisan and labouring popo- 
Utiop is urgently necessary. When private employers u n de r take the 
task of providing it, they should be assisted by Local Governments. 

Industrial Schools should be controlled by the Departments of 
Industries. Their headmasters must possess practical skill in the 
industries aught and knowledge of their economic conditions. These 
schools are a means of suitable training for pottage but not for 
organised industries. 

Training for manipulative industries should be given in the works 
themselves, to which theoretical classes should be attached. There are 
certain cases where the individual concerns are not large enough for 
this ; these can sometimes be conveniently dealt with by central teach- 
ing institutions serving a group of works ; but where such an arrange- 
ment is impossible, and in the case of the textile trade where the 
preliminary training can best be given in a school, instruction may be 
mote conveniently provided in technical schools with workshops or 
instructional factories attached. 

At the large engineering shops practical training should be given 
to artisan apprentices on an organised system, with teaching in shop 
hours ; and the apprentices should be paid wages, a part of which they 
might receive in the form of deferred pay on leaving. 

In the case of mechanical engineers also the large engineering 
shops should be used as the practical training ground, but a greater 
proportion of the time should be devoted to theoretical teaching of a 
higher kind than is neccessary for foremen. 

The Engineering Colleges should as soon as practicable, make 
over the training of subordinates to lower grade institutions and should 
add. departments for technological training. These colleges should be 
administered by Councils, on which the University, the Departments of 
Industries, and employers should be represented, while the Council 
should have the privilege of electing a certain number of its members 
to represent it on the University Senate. The Universities would 
decide which of the college courses should qualify students to sit for a 
degree. 

In addition to the existing provincial institution^ two imperial 
colleges seem likely to be needed ultimately, one for the highest-grade 
teaching of engineering and the other for metallurgy and mineral 
technology. 

It is recommended that die engineering class in the Victoria Ju~ 
Rim Technical Institute, Bombay, should be adapted to meet the re- 
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qj di e mem * of the apprentice* in the mSvay and other ■ertah o pg la 
Bombay, and that die connaa..iiuachnolagy should be suppleaMaftii 
bp two year*’ practical work before the MI diploma can be famed. 

At regard* mining the toning elatut.mt.ik* eta/ pMt should bo 
retained and improved, and the scheme pot forward for a school of 
mines at Dhanbaid is preferable to the present arrangements at Sibpor 
and should be adopted. Meanwhile the existing course at Sibphur 
should be improved. > 

The technical school at Sakcbi for TrnrtaHnrgiml proposed 

bp the Bihar and Orissa Government is approved, but without pre- 
judice to the possibility of a higher-grade institution. 

In respect of commercial education it is of the utmost importance 
to secure the co-operation of commercial men. Commercial collages 
should be administered bp Councils consisting largely of business men 
with representatives of the Universities ; these Councils should also 
elect from among their members delegates to' the University Senates. 
The Universities, should retain the right. to prescribe which courses of 
the colleges shall qualify a student to sit for a University degree. 
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Commercial and industrial statistics should not be commented on 
except by an agency which has expert knowledge of their significance. 
The Director of Statistics should he a compiling officer only. 

The Director of Commercial and Industrial Intelligence whose 
head quarters should be in Calcutta, should be supplied with infor- 
mation by provincial Directors and by the special provincial intelli- 
gence officers proposed for Calcutta and Bombay. _ The help of 
commercial associations should be utilised so far as possible. 

lie should advise the Government of India regarding commer- 
cial questions especially those relating to overseas trade. He should 
answer enquiries from the public, but should refer those relating to 
technical matters to the appropriate expert .department. 

Crop forecasts should be prepared by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as soon as its staff is sufficiently strong to undertake the 
task. 


The Indian Trade Commissioner in London should be assisted by 
temporarily seconded membets of the Agricultural, f orest and 
■S-sslogical Survey Departments. 

Government should consider the desirability of establishine.Indian 
trade agencies after the war in other countries, such as East Africa and 
Mesopotamia. 
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The “Indian Trade Journal” should be replaced if periodical 
bulletins. More use should be made of the press for disseminating 
current industrial and commercial information. 

GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF STORES. 

The creation of an organisation for the purchase and inspection 
of stores in India is recommended working under the Imperial 
Department of Industries and the local Departments of Industries in 
each province. 

The appointment of a small expert committee is proposed to 
consider the precise allocation of spheres of action between the 
imperial and provincial agencies. 

All indents for Government and railway stojes should be met, as 
far as is practicable, in India. Indents from provincial officers should 
be dealt with first by the provincial Directors, who should fill them to 
the utmost possible extent from local manufactures. 

The remaining items should be forwarded to the Controller- 
General of Stores with the Government of India, who would issue 
orders for those items which could be advantageously obtained in 
India and purchase the residue through the Stores Department of 
the India Office. Indents from Government railways and from such 
other railways as desire to participate in the scheme should be dealt 
with by the Controller-General of Stores, in the same way. The 
stocks would not be held by the Stores Department. 

The Controller-General of Stores should have his head-quarters 
at Calcutta and should work in close contact with the Director of 
Commercial and Industrial Intelligence. His annual report should 
include for the information of manufacturers in India, a classified 
statement of the articles obtained by him here and from abroad. 

LAND ACQUISITION IN RELATION TO INDUSTRIES. 

Provision should be made, where necessary, in local laws to 
enable persons, who are prevented by legal restrictions from trans- 
ferring their lands or from conferring an absolute title therein, to do 
so with the sanction, of some proper authority, when the land is 
required for ae industrial enterprise, more particularly for the housing 
of industrial labour. 

, In certain cases Government should compulsorily acquire land 
for industries and industrial dwellings. 
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i TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO I N D UST RIE S 
BY GOVERNMENT. 

Direct technical assistance by Government is necessary to en- 
courage certain classes of industries. 

For tpildgi indtutriu, peripatetic demonstrations of improved 
processes and machinery are most important, and the provision of 
new patterns and designs must be arranged for. The organisation 
of production by the establishment of small auxiliary factories raid 
the employment of labour-saving devices are very desirable. 

For organutd indtutriu, in addition to assistance in starting 
new industrial undertakings, useful work can be done by Government 
in helping the owners and managers of small power plants to 
them in good working condition. 

While ordinarily Government should itself carry on industrial 
operations only for the manufacture of lethal munitions, it will be 
necessary in some cases to control and assist private factories "pM* 
of producting military necessities. Assistance will also be required 
for industries of national economic importance. 

GOVERNMENT LAW AND PRACTICE. 

Power-driven machinery should npt be allowed in jails. Provin- 
cial Directors of Industries and their Boards should be authorised 
to make recommendations to the Local Government on the employ- 
ment of jaii laboi w 

Regarding .ire adulteration of raw produce for export or local 
manufacture, action should be left to the trade itself. Government 
should do what it can to strengthen the hands of local mercantile 
bodies who are interested in such matters. 

A system of Government certificates of quality is impracticable 
and unnecessary, except in the case of fertilisers, for which an Act 
similar to the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1906 (Great 
Britain) should be introduced. 

The Geological Survey should include a suitable staff to inspect 
Government concessions and to advise small mine owners. Such 
inspection would ensure tne due fulfilment of the conditions of 
prospecting, licenses and permit of their being framed on more elastic 
li«e«- Local Government should have power to extend their duration 
op to s yew* cases where the work of proving the existence of 
minerals necessitates operations on a very extensive scale. 

The present mining lease form might be considerably shortened 
and simplified by including some of its provisions in local rules. 
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Certain province* should prepare Mining Manuals similar to 
those published in the Cental Provinces and Burma. 

Government should encourage the industrial use of electricity 
supplied from cental generating stations. The law should, if neces- 
sary, be amended, so as to permit of the load (actor being taken 
into account j* fixing the charges. The Electric Inspectors should be 
transferred from the control of the Public Works Department to that 
of the Department of Industries. 

No change is needed in existing patent law which seems well 
suited to Indian conditions, nor is it desirable at present for India to 
join the International Convention, but the position may have to be 
reconsidered if the patent law is consolidated throughout the Empire. 

The registration of trade marks or business names is not 
recommended. 

WELFARE Ob' FACTORY LABOUR 

The inefficiency of Indiam labour can be remedied by the pro- 
vision of education, the amelioration of housing conditions, the 
improvement of public health, and a general policy of betterment. 

Compulsory education should be introduced for all classes of 
children in areas where this is feasible ; the question of amending 
the Factories Act may then be considered if necessary. 

As regards housing it has already been recommended that Govern- 
ment should use its power to acquire land on behalf of employers for 
the bousing of labour, subject to certain safeguards. 

Land might also be acquired at the cost of Government or of 
the local authorities concerned, which they might lease at easy rates 
to employers for erecting industrial dwellings. Local authorities 
should be responsible for the development and lay-out of industrial 
areas on suitable lines and for securing the maintenance of proper 
sanitary conditions in such areas. 

"'It would be undesirable and unjust to compel individual employ- 
ers to house their own labour. 

The question of congestion in Bombay must, however, be taken 
up at once. The scheme for industrial housing prepared by the 
Improvement Trust might be continued along with the measures which 
aw proposed to meet the special difficulties existing in Bombay. 

The possibility of reducing the present maximum factory bourse 
whether by a shift system or otherwise, requires farther examination, 
as the shortening of working hours may have an important influence 
in miring the standard of comfort, when the workers have learned 
to employ their leisure hours more profitably. 
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Ita responsibility for genenf welfare work among factory labour, 
ers must devolve mainly on private individuals and associations. 
Government and local bodies, as well as employers, ; should however 
assist them as far as possible. 

OOTTAGB INDUSTRIES. ■*. 

The ordinary census provides an unsatisfactory means for the 
collection of useful occupational statistics, and special enquires or 
surveys are needed. 

The establishment of cental tilk-rttling and twitting facioriet is 
desirable. 

The introduction of better tools and plant and of a more minute 
subdivision of processes should be encouraged by Departments of 
Industries. 

In the case of weaving, provision should be made in the weaving 
schools for the instruction of a small number of pupils of a higher 
class, with better educational attainments, and prospects of being 
able to start for themselves in business. They should be given practice 
in the control of workmen, and should receive a training in the 
commercial as well as in the technical side of their profession, either 
in private undertakings run with Government assistance as demons- 
tration factories, or in commercial sections attached to the industrial 
schools. 

Directors of Industries should be empowered to grant small loans 
to cottage workers and to supply tools and plant on the higher- 
purchase system. 

Provincial art officers should maintain a close connection with 
the draftsmen and supply them with new ideas and designs. Periodic 
exhibitions should be held, advertisements issued, and attempts made 
to introduce the art productions of the country to outside markets. 

Emphasis is laid upon the necessity for improving the methods 
of marketing the products of cottage industries. The Department of 
Industries must create or stimulate the creation of sale agencies in 
India and where possible, abroad. 

CO-OPERATION TOR SMALL AND OOTTAGB 
INDUSTRIES. 

The way to industrial co-operation must be paved Jby familiarising 
workers with the principles of co-operative credit. 

Certain co-operative functions, such as the joint use of machinery, 
can be better achieved by bodies created ad hoc, than by superim- 
posing them as an additional object on existing primary societies. 
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Loan* should be given by Government to agricultural or 
industrial societies for the purchase and employment for the common 
advantage of comparatively costly machinery and plant The 
Director of Industries should initiate. industrial societies and should 
give them advice in technical and commercial matters after they are 
started ; but he should not interfere with the administration of the 
Act and rulae. 


INDUSTRIES AND TRANSPORT. 

Internal traffic, especially in the cases of raw materials, conveyed 
to or manufactured materials conveyed from, manufacturing centres 
should be rated as nearly as possible on an equality with traffic 
of the same class and over similar distances to and from the 
ports. 

Rates on traffic to ports should be fixed on the principle of what 
the export traffic can stand over its whole journey to the port of 
foreign destination. 

The same, principle should apply to imports, but the lowest 
possible rates should be allowed for machinery and stores imported 
for industrial use in India. 

The whole distance travelled by a consignment, and not the 
distance travelled over individual lines, should be taken as the basis 
when tapering rates apply. The way in which these rates, as well 
as 'block ’ rates and ' terminal charges,’ have been applied in the 
past has tended to operate against Indian iudustries. The total 
freight charge for a consignment passing over several lines should 
be calculated as a single sum, which should be shared between the 
different railways, allowance being made, where necessary, for any 
extra cost incurred by a particular line. 

The addition of a commercial member to the Railway Boaid 
is suggested. 

Special rate concessions for a term of years might be given to 
new industries, when investigation by the Department of Industries 
shows this to be necessary. 

Government should take up the question of improving the 
existing waterways and should give early consideration to the 
prospective advantage of Waterways Trust in Calcutta. 

The Department of Commerce should take steps to secure 
harmonious working between railway and waterway administrations 
(including coastwise traffic) for the development of those parts of 
the country which are served by both. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE. 

In order to meet the difficulties experienced by small and 
middle-class industrialists in obtaining financial facilities and generally 
to provide a more clastic system of industrial finance, industrial 
banks are needed. An expert committee should be appointed to 
consider what additional banking facilities are necessary, whether 
for the initial or for the current finance of industries ; what form of 
Government assistance or control will be required to ensure their, 
extension on sound lines as widely as possible throughout the ' 
country ; and Whether they should be of provincial or of imperial 
scope, or whether both these forms might not be combined in a 
group of institutions working together. 

A scheme is explained for the provision of current ji nance far 
middlt clast industrialists, by which the banks would laid money, 
subject to a guarantee by Government after an examination by the 
Director of Industries and his expert staff of the financial standing 
of the applicant and the prospects of his business. This scheme 
deserves attention at any rate as an interim measure until industrial 
banking facilities are more general. $ 

In a few cases Government should provide direct financial aid. 
Such assistance might take the form of guaratees of dividend*, 
loans of money, undertakings to purchase output, or contributions 
to share capital. All these forms of aid should be subject to 
suitable precautions. Government directors, when appointed, should 
not act so as to delay decisions. Where industrial undertakings' 
receive Government aid, their capital should be raised in India, 
under conditions which will give opportunities _ to small investors 
and encourage Indians to participate in industrial ventures. 
Assistance of this kind to 'national safety’ undertakings should be 
a matter for the Imperial Government; in other cases it may be 
given by Local Governments if they possess the necessary expert 
staff to estimate the prospects of the proposed undertaking. 

should also be given to small and cottage industries 
by the local Departments of Industries in the shape of small 
Government loans or by financing the purchase of plant on the 
bite-purchase system. Fresh legislation would be required to ensure 
a ready means of recovery of the money so advanced. 

PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF INDUSTRIES. 

The creation of specialised Departments of Industries is necessary 
to co-ordinate the various forms of provincial activity which have 


* 
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been suggested, and to perform certain functions at present entrusted 
to other non-tpecialised agencies. 

To ensurethat Departments of Industries, Agriculture and Co- 
operative Credit work in dose harmony, they should be under the 
control of the same Member of the Provincial Executive Council. 

The Director of Industries should be assisted by a Board whose 
members should be appointed by Government, in some cases on its 
own selection, in others on nomination by suitable public bodies. 
Where the Board and the Director disagree, the matter should 
be referred to superior authority. The Board should consist of not 
less than 6 or more than is persons, who should be mainly non- 
official The members of the Board and of subcommittees formed 
for special purposes might be offered fees and travelling allowances. 

The Department of Industries should consist in addition to 
the Director, of a Deputy Director (in the larger provinces^ 
industrial engineers, chemists, industrial specialists and teachers, and 
certain other officers. Initially these officers may be recruited as 
dicumnstances best allow ; but as the Imperial Industrial and 
Scientific Services are established the provincial department should 
obtain its superior officers from these services. They should be 
entirely under the orders of the Local Government. Specialists in 
various lines of applied technology who are engaged in te a ch i ng 
would also serve as advisers to Government and to private 
industrialists. Subordinate officers with a knowledge of mechanical 
engineering will be required in territorial charges to help small 
industries. 

AN IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES. 

The direction and co-ordination of the general industrial policy 
of the country and the proper performance of certain functions of 
high national importance can only be effected through an Imperial 
Department of Industries, in charge of a Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Coundl j and there is a sufficient number of closely 
correlated functions to justify the creation of a specialised imperial 
department for their performance. 

Special arrangements are, however, required to secure the 
prompt and efficient performance of the administrative and 
executive duties which will fall to the lot of the imperial department ; 
and.also to free the Member in charge from routine work, and to 
leave him leisure to deal with questions of policy. For this 
purpose we propose the creation of a Board to be called die 
Indian Indmhritt Bnari, consisting of three members with separate 
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charger The Member in charge of the Department should be 
President of the Board without any special portfolio but with full 
power to overrule his colleagues, who, however, should have the right 
to place on record their opinions. The. Members of the Board 
should ordinarily hold offices for five years only. There should 
also be a Secretary to the Board aod the Department, as well as three 
Assistant Secretaries to the Board. 

The various subjects and departments which the Department of 
Industries would control, including those to be transferred to it from' 
other existing departments of the Government of India, fall into the 
following natural groups. 

Group I. — Geology and Minerals; salt; explosives and petro- 
leum ; the chemical service and chemical research and Government 
factories for research or demonstration. 

Group II. — Stationary and printing; commercial and industrial 
intelligence; stores; Factories Act; the general encouragement of 
industries and technical and industrial education. 

Group ///.—Inventions and designs ; Steam boilers Acts; elec- 
tricity; ordnance factories and inspection of ordnance manufactures. 

Each of these should be under a separate member of the Indus- 
tries board who would control the departments subordinate to him. 

In order to secure unity of administration, the headquarters of 
the Board should be with the Government of India, though its 
members should tour frequently. 

The Board and the Department should be assisted by a part-time 
Financial Adviser, who should be given a seat on the Board. » 

It seems necessary to create an Imperial Industrial Service to 
meet the requirements of the Industrial departments throughout the 
country. This will also afford a means of training qualified Indians . 
to fill the higher appointments. 

Officers of the Imperial Industries Service should be recruited as 
far as possible in India. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have briefly sketched the lines of economic development 
along which India has moved since she first came into contact with 
Western traders ; and have described in somewhat more detail the 
commercial and industrial position to which these lines of develop- 
ment have led her. We have shown that this position has become 
in many ways disadvantageous to the interest of the country ; and 
that India’s industrial equipment is impaired by deficiencies which 
affect , the interests of national safety. The industrial system is un- 
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eveoly, and in most cues inadequately, developed ; sad the capitalist* 
of the country, with > few notable exceptions, have till now left to 
dBm nations the work sod. the profit of manufacturing her valuable 
row materials or hero allowed them to remain unutilised. A powerful 
sol well-directed stimulus is needed to start the economic develop- 
ment of India along the path of progress. Such a stimulus can only 
be supplied by an organised system of technical, financial, adminis- 
trative assistance. 

■the circumstances of India have made it necessary for us to 
devise proposals which will bring the State into far more intimate 
relations with industrial enterprises than the policy of Government or 
public opinion has hitherto permitted. But as regards our main 
proposals,— technical education in practical relation to Industrial re- 
quirements, the supply of advice and assistance through organised 
scientific and technical services, the provision of more liberal finance 
for industries, 'so far u possible through private agency— we fee! 
Confident that the#? arcsaligions clearly indicated by the very diffi- 
culties which they are designed to surmount, as welt as by the small 
degree of Indian experience available, and substantially supported by 
.the best-qualified opinions of the country. Finally we have been 
strongly impressed by the earnest demand throughout India for 
economic progress and by the growing realisation of the dangers to 
which industrial unprepuedness exposes a nation. We feel sure that 
foe strongest support will be forthcoming from the public generally, 
and from Indian capitalists and industrialists in particular, to any 
well-considered scheme for industrial progress which Government may 
see fit to adopt, and we submit our Report in the earnest hope that 
our recommendations will, with the approval of Government and the 
goodwill of the Indian public, help in some measure towards the 
Meal of an India strong in her own strength, and a worthy partner in 
the Empire. 


loti By 

The Hop’fcla Pandit Hadan Mohan Kalaviya. 

Pandit Malaviya signed the Report subject to a separate Note 
from which the following are extracts. The Note is a m as t er ly 
presentation of India’s Industrial and Economic position and an p pfn 
«g?fition trf the causes which have operated to work her ruin. fie 
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Note which occupies more than 60 pages of die Quarto Report it 
rimed mainly to give a more direct Indian tone to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission than what from its constitution and natural 
predisposition it may be expected to give The feefing of Mriaviyt 
for his hapless country which will actuate him deliberative!? to a 
scheme of reorganisation must naturally be different from that of a 
soul-less Government Commission of which unfortunately India have 
bad enough. We make no apology for this long extract [Ed] 

India-Past and Present. 

Professor Hamilton after dwelling on the rapidity with which Japan ha* 

transformed herself from a country whore “ agriculture absorbed the energio* 
of the bnlk of tho population” to one of the important manufacturing countries 
of modern times, says in a note to the commission 

“Tho second fact, even more arresting from an iudian point of view, is that 
this remarknble transformation has been achieved by an Asiatic community. 
The Asiatics have long lwon regarded as intensely conservative, un progressiva, 
needing the help and guidance of western nations for the maintenance of law and 
order, nud, even with their assistance, being with difficulty persuaded to adopt 
the modern aims and methods associated with economic progress.*' 

I agree with my colleagues that “at a time when the west of Europe, tho 
birthplace of the modern industrial system, wait inhabited by uncivilised tribes, 
India was famous for the wealth of her rulers and for the high artistio skill of 
her craftsmen,’' and that ‘•oven at a much later period whon traders from tho 
West made their first ap|icaranoo in India, the industrial development of this 
country was at any rate not inferior to that of more advanced European nations.** 
But I do not agree with thorn as to tho causes which they assign for the sub- 
sequent growth of industries in England, and, by implication, for the want 
of the growth of such industries in India 

India— A Manufacturing as well as an Agricultural 
Country. 

“The skill of the Indians,” says Professor Weber, “in the prodnotion of 
delicate woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, tho working of metals nod 
precious stones, tho preparation of essences and in all manner of technical 
arts, has from early times enjoyed a world-wide celebrity.’* “There was a very 
large consumption of Indian manufactures in Borne. This is confirmed by 
the elder Pliny, who complained that vast sums of money were annually 
absorbed by commerce with India. 91 “The muslins of Dacca were known to 
tho Greeks under the name of Gangetika. . . . Thus it may be s olely 
concluded that in India the arts of cotton spinning and cotton weaving wore 
in a high state of proficiency two thousand years ago. . . • Cotton weaving 
was only introduoed into England in the seventeenth century. 99 — (Impaem 

Gazetteer u/ India, Volume III, puge 195.) • • 

“The iron induat# not only supplied all loeal wants, but it also suflhM 
India to e xpo rt its finished products to foreign countries. The quality «f tho 
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■Mwltnul oat bad tte * world-wide Cum. Th, ffewma Iran Htor tmx 
MU, which fa st is** fifteen hncdwd yarn oM, tedfcstea u umrt aftUB 
f* Dm manufacture of wrought ban, which has been the marvel of all who bar* 
endeavoured to aooount for it. Mr. Ball (late of the Geological 8 array of 
TA) admits that it is not many years sines the production of snob a pillar 
would bare beed an impossibility in tbe largsst factories in the world, and, 
eren now, there are oomparatirely re ty few factories where snob a mass of 
metal oeold be turned out. Gannons were manufactured in Assam of the 
larges t calibre, Indian moots or steel famished tbe materials oat of which 
Pamasoas blades with a world-wide reputation were made ; and it paid Persian 
Merchants in tbofe old times to trarel all the way to India to obtain these 
materials and export them to Asia. The Indian steel found once considerable 
demand for cutlery eren in England. This manufacture of steel and wrought 
faun had reached a high perfection at least two thousand years ago.,*— (Renade'a 
Abacus oa Indian Economics, pages’ 160-100.) 

The wares of oonquest which commenced from tbe elerentb century no 
doubt greatly hampered Indian industrialists for some time. But the establish- 
ment of the Mogul Empire and the tafetr and security of the reign of Akbar 
item to bare fully rerired Indian industries and handicrafts. Bernier, who 
rfiritod India in the reign of 8hahjahan, gires a glowing description of hie 
capital. Ha speaks of hit immense treasures, gold and silrer and jewellery, 
“a prodigious quantity of pearls and precious stones of all aorta*' . • - and 
marrels orer the inaudible quantity of manufactured goods. "Embroideries, 
streaked silks, tufts of gold turbans, silrer and gold cloth, brocades, net- work 
of gold, 91 eto. . . . Tarernier also gires a long description of the manufactur- 
ed goods, and dwells with wonder on the “marvellous peacock-throne, with 
the natural odours of the peocock’s tail worked out in jewels, of crapets of silk 
and gold, satins with streaks of gold and silrer, endless lists of exquisite work, 
of minute earrings, and other ohoice objects of art." 

The Blast India Company. 

It was this trade and prosperity that lured the traders of Europe to India. 
As the historian Murray puts it “Its fabrics, the most beautiful that human 
art haa anywhere produced, were sought by merchants at tbe expense of the 
greatest toils and dangers." (History of India , page 87.) After the decline 
of Venice and Genoa, the Portuguese and the Dutch captured the Indian trade. 
Marohanta of England riewed their trade with enriona eyes, and formed the 
Bast India Company which obtained its charter from Queen Elisabeth on 
Slat December 1800. to trade with the East Indies, not "to exohange as far as 
possible the manufactured goods of England for the products of India 99 
(Report, para 8)— for there were few English manufactures then to be exported 
—bat to cany the manufactures and commodities of India to Europe. 

“At the and of the seventeenth oentnry says Lecky," great quantise of 
jbaap and graceful Indian calieoaa, muslins and chintses were imported into 
England, and thly found snob favour that the woollen and silk manufacturers 
wtm seriously alarmed. Acts of Parliament were accordingly passed in 1700 
sm 1781 absolutely prohibiting, with a Tory few anedfled nontaosa the am. 


the em- 


ployment cf printed or dyed calicoes in England, either In dress or in furniture. 
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When Clive entered Morshidabed, the old capital of Bengal, in 1757. be 
wiefteofit:— 

<< The city isas extensive, populous, end rioh ee the city of London, with 
this difference that there were individuals in the first possessing infinitely 
greeter property than in the last city.”— (H. J. 8. Cotton, in ifiw India, pub- 
lished before 1890.) 

M Less then e hundred yean ago/ 1 wrote Sir Henry Cotton in 1880, 'the 
whole commerce of Daooa was estimated at one orore of rupees, and its 
population at 200,000 souls. In 1787 the exports of Daooa muslin to England 
amounted to 80 lakhs of rupees; in 1817 they had oeased altogether. The 
sits of spinning and wearing, which for ages afforded employment to a 
numerous and industrial population, hare now become extfaot. families which 
were formerly in a state of affluence hare been dipren to desert the town and 
betake themselres to the villages for a livelihood. The present population of 
the town of Dacca is only 79,000. This deca fence has occurred not in Daooa 
only, bnt in all districts. Not a year passes in which the Commissioners and 
District Officers do not bring to the notice of Gorernment that the manufactur- 
ing classes in all parts of the country are becoming impoverished.” 


How India oame to be an Agricultural Country* 


At an early period of the Company’s administration, British wearers had 
began to be jealous of the Bengal wearers, whose silk fabrics were imported 
into England, and so not only were Indian manufactures shut out from 
England, but— 

“a deliberate endeavour was now made to use the political power obtained 
by the East India Company,” says Mr. Romesh Dutta, “to discourage the 
manufactures of India. In their letter to Bengal, dated 17th March, 1769, the 
Company desired that the manufacture of raw silk should be encouraged in 
Bengal, and that of manufactured silk fabrics should be discnniraged. And they 
also recommended that the silk winders should be foroed to work in the 
Company’s factories and prohibited from working in their own homes.” 

In a letter of the Court of Directors, quoted in Appendix 87 to the Ninth 
Report of* the House of Commons 8eteot Committee on the Administatiop of 
Justice in India, 1783 (quoted by Mr. Romesh Dutta at page 46 of his book), 
it was stated 

“This regulation seems to have been productive of very good effects, 
particularly in bringing over the winders, who were formerly so employed, to 
work in the factories. 8honld this practice (the winders working in their own 
homes) through inattention have been suffered to take place again, it will be 
proper to pat a stop to it, which may now be more effectually done, by an 
absolute prohibition under severe penalties, by the authority of the Govern- 
ment” 

“This letter,” as the Select Committee justly remarked, “oontains a perfect 
plia of policy, both of compulsion and encouragement which must fo a very 
considerable degree operate destructively to the manufactures of Bengal* lie 
effects must he (so far as it oonld operate without being eluded) to ehange the 
whole fees of the industrial oountnr, in older to render it a field for thejpeodnoc 
of erode mafeerisls subservient to the manufactures of Greet Brttato.”—CfW®)* 
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Burthermoca. tooordinff to Mr. Dighr. lo ISIS. Indian ootton HaiBbobm 
wmo liable to tli# following 

£ «. A, 

CsHobee or dimities for every £100 of value ... •• 81 8 11 

tatton, raw (per 100 9k) ... ... ... 0 18 U 

OpttOHf manufactured ... ••• ••• ... 81 9 11 

XUrorgoatfsfaodl, manufactures of, percent ... 84 6 8 

flowered or stitched muslins of white oaliooes (for over j 
£ 100 in value) ••• ••• ••• 88 8 9 

Other mauufaoturee of ootton not otherwise charged ... 88 9 9 

M These burdensome charges were subsequently removed, but only after the 
export trade in them had, temporarily or permanently, been destroyed.” (Pro$~ 
JMreni British India, page 90.) On the other hand, ever since English power 
Wee established in India, English goods entered India either with no import, or 
with a manly nominal import duty. At the time Indian ootton goods were 
liable to- the heavy duty of £81 per oent in England, English ootton goods 
imported into India wen subject to a duty of only 2} per cent In addition to 
this, the steam engine and the power loom had in the meantime been perfected 
ha England, and English manufactures had began to oome in increasing quanti- 
ty to India. The result was well described by Hr. Henry 8c. George Tucker, 
who bad, on retirement from India, become a Director of the East India Com- 
pany. Writing in 1828, he said 

“The silk manufactures, (of India) and its piece-goods made of silk and 
ootton intermixed, have long since been excluded altogether from our markets % 
and, of Infee partly in consequence of the operation of a duty of 67 per cent, bat 
ehMy from the effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics whloh hereto- 
fore constituted the staple of India, have not only been displaced in this 
country, bat we actually export onr cotton manufactures to supply a part of the 
consumption of our Asiatic possessions. India is thus reduced from the state of 
a manufacturing to that of an agrionltural oonntry/*— [Memorial* of the Jndion 
Qm mnme nt, being a selection from the papers of Henry 8t. George Tucker 
(frmdon 1868), page 494, quoted by Hr. Romesh Dutta at page 262 of his 

wmoafc History of British Indio.] * • 

Another important Indian industry which snoonmbed to the jealousy of 
English manufactures, was ship-building. That ship-building was an ancient 
industry in India, and that Indians oarried on navigation tp far distant climes 
•■St and west, has been fully established by Dr. Radhaknmud Hukerjee in his 
▼nluable “History of Indian Shipping.*' Doth Darius and Alexander tied 
kindreds of vtssels constructed in India. Indian riveroraft navigated Africa 
and went at far as Mexico. Again from the Coromandel Coast Indians navigat- 
ed as far as Java, Sumatra, Borneo and distant Canton. 

*£ hundred yean ago,*’ says Hr. Digby, “ship-building was in so excellent a 
Jjwdteon in Indfethat ships could be find weto) boilfe which sailed to the 
.Thames in company with British-built shroejmd under the oonvoy of British 
frigates.” 

Leat2nLS°8to^ ho^M arid** importing in 1800 to his masten in 

“Tbe port of Caloutta contains about l^ODO tons of shipping,* built in India, 

. a tamlbD calculated for the conve yan ce of enrgoes to England ... 
mss the quantity of private tonnage now at oommand in the port of Calcutta, 
tan the atataofparieotion which the art of ridp-huflding has alxeady attaineA 

rapid progress & enpp^ * abna^nn* 
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“The msfrsl in^heport of London of Indiso produce in Indisn-builfc ship* 
meted * eenafttion smoag the monopolists which could -it him been exceeded 
if e hostile fleet had eppeered in the Thsmet. The ship-builders of the port of 
London took the lend in railing the cry of alarm j they declared that their hnal* 
neee wie on the point of rain, and that the families of all the shipwrights la 
JNjJend were certain to be reduced to stsrvation . 1 *— (History of Ms, page 

The cry prevailed. The Court of Director! oppoeed the employment of 
Indian ships in the trade between England and India. In doing so, eaye Hr* 
D2gby f they employed an argument which, in eome of its terms, eounde very 
curious at the preeent time, when ao many laeoara are employed by all the great 
linee of eteamera running to the Eaec. After reoiting other reaaona against ship* 
building and ship-manning in India, the Oonrt said in their deapatoh, dated 
27th January. 1801.— 

“XVII. Besides theae objections which apply to the measure generally 
there Is one that lies particularly against ships whose voyages commence from 
India, ihat they will usually be manned in great part with lasoars or Indian 
sailors. Men of that raoe are not by their physical frame and constitution fitted 
for the navigation of cold and boisterous latitudes $ their nature and habits are 
formed to a warm olimate, and short and easy voyages performed within the 
sphere of periodical winds ; they have not strength enough of mind or body to 
encounter the hardships or perils to whioh ships are liable in the long and viri» 
ous navigation between India and Europe, especially in the winter storms of 
our northern seas, nor have they the courage whioh can be relied on for steady 
defence against an enemy ... But this is not all. The native sailors of 
India are ... on their arrival here, led into scenes whioh soon divest them 
of the respect and awe they had entertained in India for the European character 
• • • The contemptuous reports whioh they disseminate on their return 
cannot fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon the minds of our Asiatic 
subjects, whose reverence for our character, whioh has hitherto contributed to 
maintain our supremacy iu the Bast, will be gradually ohanged . . . and 

the effects of it may prove extremely detrimental . . . Considered, there- 
fore, io a physical, moral, commercial, and political view, the apparent oonse* 
quea oea of admitting these Indian sailors largely into our navigation, form a 
mrong additional objection to the concession of the proposed privilege to airy 
ihfo uiml bjr them.”— (Appendix No. 47— Supplement to Fourth Report. Bart 
Iadw Company, pagea 28-24, quoted by Mr. Diqby in Protptrou Brituh India,” 
atpoffee 101-102.) 

The lMoore of to-day ere only the eaooofeon of thoee who emerged from the 
Porte cl Kathiawar end navigated from tbanoe to Aden end Mooha to the loot 
&msm tout md to the M may PeninenU. It ie poeeible an Indie, Iteear id the 
f**v nineteenth century, finding himeelf in London, may hare indulged hfmielf 
jut m Jack to-day dooe, when he luda in any important Indian port. Bat I* 
unot bnt be regretted that enoh email oooeideratioae warn allowed to wainh U 
•D againet Indian navigation to KngUnd. And it 1* dUBonlt to eznreaa in nmde 
tba ooondmio and peUtteal loeeee whioh thie attitadehae manat forBnaiaad 'ae 
"•II ae India. How maoh btttor wonld iMabaahdhaporitinof Indta,bdw 
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infinitely stronger that of England, if Indian shipping bad hmm allowed to grow* 
and bad grown as shipping in other countries has grown daring the last forty 
yean, and been available to India and the Empire in this boor it need. 

Hr. Romesb DufcU has shown in his "Economio History of British India* 
that this continued to be the settled policy of England towards India for fifty 
years and mory; that it was openly avowed before the House of Commons and 
vigorously pursued till 1888 and later; and that it effeotnally stamped out many 
of the national industries of India for the benefit of English manufactures. Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee has expressed the same view . — 

"English industries would not have advanced so rapidly without protection, 
but the system, once established led to perpetual wrangling on the part of rival 
industries, and sacrificed India and the Colonies to our great manufactures.*— 
(Tbs Industrial devolution of the Eighteenth Century in England, by Arnold 
Toynbee, page 58.) 

English Industrial Revolution. 

Let us now turn to England to see what happened there during the same 
period. The industrial revolution, which has powerfully affeotcd Indian indus- 
tries, is said to have begun in England in 1770 

"In 1770," says Mr. Cunningham, "there was no Blaok Country, blighted 
by the conjunction of coal and iron trades ; there were no canals or railways 
and no factory towns with their masses of population. All the familiar features 
of our modern life, and all its most pressing problems, have oome to the front 
within the last century and a quarter. (7%e Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce , by W. Cunningham, Part II, page 618.) 

Mr. Cunningham has pointed ont 

"Inventions and discoveries often seem to be merely fortuitous j men are 
apt to regard the new machinery as the outcome of a special and unaccountable 
burst of inventive genius in the eighteenth century. But ... to point 
out that Arkwright and Watt were fortunate in the fact that the timee were 
ripe for them, is not to detract from their merits. There had been many 
ingenious men from the time of William Lee and Dodo Dudley ; but the con- 
ditions of their day were unfavourable to their snooess. The introduction of 
expensive implements, or processes, involves a large outlay ; it is not worth 
while for any man, however energetic, to make the attempt, nnless he has a 
considerable command of capital, and has access to large markets. In the 
eighteenth century these conditions were being more and more realised. The 
institution of the Bank of England, and of other Banks, had given a great 
impulse to the formation of capital ; and it was much more possible than it had 
ever been before for a capable man to obtain the means of introducing costly 
improvements in the management of his business ." — (Growth of English Indus- 
try and Commerce, Part II, page 610.) 

The Bank of England had been formed in 1694 as an instrument for procu- 
ring loans from the people at large by the formal pledge of the State to repay 
the money advsnoed on the demand of the lender. 

"But for more than sixty years after the foundation of the Bank, its small* 
eat note had been for £90, a note too large to circulate freely, and whioh rarely 
travelled far from Lombard Street. Writing in 1790. Burke said that when he 
came to England in 1756, there were not ‘twelve hankers* shops’ in the pro* 
vinces, though then (in 1790) he said, they were in every market town. Thus 
the arrival of the Bengal rilver not only in cr ea s ed the mass of money, bat 
oflmnlatod its movement; for at onoe, in 1759, the bank israed £10 and £15 
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Mtta, and ia the oountry prirmt. Arms poond forth i flood of popor."— 
0w« Aden Tkt Lam vf OmUmtim mud Droop, pagoo A8MAA— qaotod hgr 
Mr. Digby at page 88 of hit booh.) 

<c In 1756, whan Oliva want to India, tha nation owad £74,575,000, on wbiob 
it paid an Intaraat of £6,758, 00a In 1815 th it debt had twallad to £861,000,000, 
with an annual interatt obarge of £88,645,000.* (/hid, page 88) • . . “Tha 
influx of tha Indian treaaora. bp adding considerably to tha nation b cash 
capital, not only inovaaaed itt ttock of energy but added mnoh to ita flexibility 
and tha rapidity of ita movement.” (ibid, page 81.) • . . "Very toon after 
Plaatay, tha Bengal plunder began to arrive in London, and tha effect appears 
to have bean inatantaneota, for all authoritiea agree that tha industrial rsvolu* 
Mon, the event whioh has divided the nineteenth oentury from all antecedent 
time, began with the year 1760. Prior to 1760, according to Baines, the machi- 
nery used for spinning cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as in India | 
while about 1750 the English iron industry was in full decline baoause of tha 
destruction of tha forests for fuel. At that time four- fifths of tha Iron used in 
(he kingdom came from Sweden.” 

“Plaaaey was fought in 1757, and probably nothing has aver equalled the 
rapidity of the ohange whioh followed. In 1760 the flying shuttle appeased* 
and ooal began to replace wood in smelting. In 1764 Hargreaves invented the 
spinning jenny, in 1779 Crompton oontrived the mule, in 1785 Cartwright 
patented the power-loom, and, chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the steam 
engine, the most perfect of all vents of oentralising energy. But, though those 
machines served us outlets for the accelerating movement of tha time, they, 
did not cause the acceleration. In themselves inventions are passive, many 
of the most important having lain dormant for centuries, waiting for a suffi- 
cient store of force to have accumulated to set them working. That store must 
always take the shape of money, and money not boarded, but in motion.”— 
(Brooks Adams The Lmo of Civilization and Decay, pages 259-260.) 

“England’s industrial supremacy owes its origin to the vast hoards .of 
Bengal and the Karnatik being made available for her use. • Before 

Plassey was fought and won, and before the stream of treasure began to flow 
to England, the industries of our country were at a very low ebb. Lancashire 
spinning and weaving were on a par with the corresponding industry in India 
so far as machinery was concerned ; but the skill which had made Indian cot- 
tons a marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in any of tbs Western 
nations. As with cotton so with iron, industry in Britain was at a very low 
ebb, alike in mining and in manufacture.”— {Ibid, pages 80-81.)’ 

Though the power loom was constructed in 1784, power weaving did not 
beoome a praotiosl success until the dressing-frame was invented in 1806* 
Up to 1801, the cotton goods sent out from England to India amounted in value 
to £21,000 1 by 1818 they had risen to £ 108 , 824 . When the charter of (be Bast 
India Company was renewed in that year, its monopoly of trade with India 
was abolished,' and British traders obtained a fresh outlet into this extensive 
Empire. The enormous increase of the imports of English manufactured cot- 
tons into India in subsequent years hardly needs description. By (be end of 
the century, India had beoome the largest single market for them, its demands 
for British ootton goods having been just under £20,000,000. In the year before 
the war they bad risen to £44581,000 

The policy whioh the Government has hitherto pursued his been one of 
onooumging the exports of raw produce. Its policy has not been to enoonrsge 
the oo n v o r ekm of our raw cotton Into manuaotarea. The doctrines of m 
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trade and of laism fttfrt, and an urine regard for English i ntere s ts and the tar 
of interfsrenoe with English trade, turn proscribed the policy which it bes had 
to pome. 

B&ilway and Telegraph* 

India in indebted to Lord Daihousie for the railway,. Molao for the ielo- 
graph. Says his eminent biographer, Sir William Hunter 

“This was Lord Dalhoneie’e masterly idea— not only would he consolidate 
the newly annexed territories of Indie by his railways, and immensely increase 
the striking power of his military forces at every point of the Empire, but he 
would ose a railway oonstrnction as a bait to bring British oapital and enter* 
prise to India on a scale whoih bad never entered the imagination of any 
pterions Governor General. 

“In all these arrangements,*’ oonfinnes Sir William Hunter, “Lord Dal* 
boosts bad from the outset a vigilant eye to the mercantile aspects of his 
railway routes- ’The commercial and social advantages,* he wrote in his 
masterly minute on Railways, ’which India would derive from their establish- 
ment are, 1 truly believe, beyond all present calculation. Great tracts are 
teeming with produce they cannot dispose of. Others are scantily bearing what 
they Would oarry iu abundance, if only it eould be conveyed whither it is 
needed. England is calling aloud for the ootton which India does already 
produce in some degree, aud would produce sufficient in quality, and plentiful 
in quantity, if only there were provided the fitting means of conveyance for it 
from distant plains to the several parts adopted for its shipment. Every 
increase of facilities for trade has been attended, as ws have seen, with an 
* .. . -increased demand for articles of European produce in the most distant 
markets of India. ....... 

“The unprecedented impulse which Lord Dalhousie thns gave to Indian 
trade may bo realized by the following figures. During his eight years of rule 
the export of raw cooton more than doubled itself from 1} millions sterling 
to close on 3) millions. The export of grain multiplied by more than threefold 
from £890,000 in 1848 to £2,900,000 in 1856 ... The total exports of 
merchandise rose from 13k millions sterling in 1848 to over 23 millions in 1856. 

“ The vast increase of productive industry, represented by these figures, 
enabled the Indian population to purchase the manufactures of England on an 
unprecedented scale. The imports of ootton goods and twist into India rose 
from three millions sterling in 1848 to 6* millions in 1856. The total imports 
of merchandise and treasure increased daring the eight years from 10J to 25* 
millions.''— [Dalhousie, Rulers of India Series by Sir W. W. Hunter, pages 191, 
198-196.) 

As Lord Dalhousie’s minute shows, one of the objects which they were 
intended to serve was the promotion of English trade and commerce with 
India, That wm then the policy of the Government I do regret that it was 
not then also the policy of Government to promote Indian industries, for then 
India weald have prospered as well as England. It is particularly to be regret- 
ted that when thdy decided to develops a vast system of railways in Indie, 
they did not also decide to develops the iron and steel industry. For if they 
had done so, there would have been a muoh greater and mm rapid extension 
of railways, beoante they would have cost India muoh lose ■ -a c c ord ing to official 
testimony, the prioe of iron wse increased fifty per oent. by reason of freight 
and landing oh arg ee an d would have spelled muoh greater benefits to the 
ooantry than they have. The adoption of each a poHcy had been urged long 
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age, both by Indiana and by Englishmen. In a paper which he read before the 
Industrial Conference at Poona in 1898, Hr. Eanmde said:— 

M Many years ago Captain Townsend of the Ordnance Department observed 
in bis work on the mineral Wealth of India that nothing strikes the stranger 
who studies Indian economy so much as the contrast between the bounty of 
Nature and the poverty of Man in the matter of this iron industry. Endowed 
move richly in iron ore than almost any other country in the world, India has,, 
in a oomtnereisi sense, no iron industry at all.”— ( Buoys, pages 158-159.) 

“Mr. Ball, Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey, in his work 
on Economic Geology observes that if the Government had started tho menu* 
faotnre of iron on an extended scale at the time of the first opening of the 
railways,' great benefits would have accrued to the State. If tho 8 tate was 
Justified in undertaking the construction of its own railways, there was nothing 
inconsistent with principle in its undertaking the manufacture of its own 
iron any more than in its manufacture of salt or opium. The effect of ite 
establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout India would have. In 
Hr. Ball’s opinion, enabled the State to keep vast sums of money in oiieul** 
tion, and would have given employment to large numbers of people who no# 
resort to agrioulture as their only resource. The golden opportunity wag 
allowed to pass, and we find ourselves in anomalous situation that after one 
hundred and fifty years of British rule, the iron resources of India remain 
undeveloped, and the oountry pays about ten crores of rupees yearly for it# 
iron supply, while the old race of iron smelters find their occupation gone.*— 
(Buoy*, pages 164-165.) 

That this could have been done is proved by the success of the great Tata 
Iron and Steel Works • . 

I have dwelt at some length upon these facts to remind my English fellow- 
subjects how largely England is indebted for her "industrial efficiency ” and 
prosperity to her connection with India, and how grave an econemio wrong 
has been done to India by the policy pursued in the past, with the object 
that this should indveo them the more to advocate and insist upon a truly 
liberal policy tower 4 * India in the future. I have also done this to dispel the 
idea that Indiana i d to blame for the decline of their indigenous industries, 
or that they suffer from any inherent want of oapaoity for industrial develop- 
ment on modern lines, and that Euiopeana are by nature more fitted than 
Asiatics for success in manufacturing pursuits. I have shown that up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century England herself was an agrioultnra! 
country; that for thousands of years and up to the beginning of the last 
century India excelled in manufactures as well as in agriculture* and that 
if during the century she came to be predominantly agricultural, this wee 
due to the special treatment to which she had been subjected and not to any 
want of industrial capacity and enterprise among her people. 

The Results Frequent Famines. 

The decline of Indian industries, the growing imports* of British manu. 
lectures and the exports of raw produce from India, led inevitably to the 
impoverishment of the manufacturing classes in all parts of the country and 
drove a slewing proportion of the population to depend more and more upon 
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tilt Act of legislation which had struck at an Irish industries not except ! mg 
agriculture ha said 

M It foroed tht population Into cottas dependence on the land and vadaoad 
the oonntry to an eoonomio condition involving periodical famines.” 

In India there were fire famines between 1800 to 1825; tiro between 1826 
to I860; ala between 1851 to 1876 ; eighteen between 1876 to 1900. According 
to Mr. Digby, the total mortality aooording to official records, between 1856 
to 1901 was 28,825,000. Writing in 1901, Mr. Digby said:— 

"Stated roughly, famines and scarcities hare been four times as numerous 
during the last thirty years of the nineteenth oentnry as they were one handled 
years earlier, and fonr times more widespread." 

In this connection it has been said .—“In regard to palliatives orach has 
bean done; bat in respect of prevention, the hand has been slack." And this 
1 regret to say, notwithstanding the fact that many of the remedies which 
we reoommend to-day were recommended nearly forty years ago by the famine 

Program of other Nation in Manufeotnres, and Its effect 

on India. 

Reference has been made in Chapters II, VI and VII of our Report to 
the growth of certain industries in India during recent years with Indian 
capital and Indian oontrol, the most important among them being the cotton 
mfil Industry, the Tata Iron and Steel Works and the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Works. So far as this goes, this is a matter of sincere satisfaction. Bat the 
progr ess is altogether small. In the meantime, einoe 1870, other nations have 
made enormous progress in mannfiotnrihg industries. I would particularly 
mention Germany, Austria, the United State and Japan, as their progress has 
specially affected India. They have each done so by devising and oarrying 
cat a system of general and technical education for their peoples, accompanied 
by a system of State aid and encouragement of industries. And these nations— 
and several others besides— most of which have built’ np their industries by 
some form of State aid or protection* have taken all advantage of the policy 
of free trade to which India hat been subjected, to purchase raw produce from 
India and to flood her markets with their manufactured goods. India baa 
thus been exposed to ever-extending commercial subjugation by these nations 
without being armed and equipped to offer a resistance and without being 
protected by any fisoal walls or ramparts. This inoessant and long-continued 
attack has affected her agricultural as well at manufacturing industries. Her 
indigo industry has nearly been killed by Germany. Before 1897, when Dr. 
Bayer produced artificial indigo, Germany had been importing vegetable indigo 
of the value of over one million sterling. A few years afterwards she wan 
importing artificial indigo of three times that value. Germany 9 * bounty-fed 
bast sugar gave the first serious shock to the anoient sugar industry of India, 
and It has snffesnd and is continually suffering from the competition of foreign 
■nger. In 1918*14 Germany and Austria purchased from India raw materials 
minting to £24220,400 in value, or just a little less than one-sixth of the total 
onfc"PuV while the imports to India from these two oonntriee amounted to 
§11 J®4141. The exports to the United Kingdom in the tame year amounted 
to £8*286,760. *ad the import* from the United Kingdom to £78J8*149. 

Forty or fifty veers ago, Japan was fer behind India both in sgtioolta* 
end Indnatrisai But bar Government and people, working in cjunotkm. 
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have brought abort a wonderful development* bar Industries Ml ipot % 
system of technical ed q oatto n whloh included everything nqiiradla aaaMa 
bar to occupy bar proper plaoa among tba manufacturing anOaas of Dft 
world.* Japan takes in a largo proportion of tba ‘exports of oar cotton, and 
aba aanda naan i n cre a si ng quantity of bar notion good# and otbar manufacture. 
Tba average of bar total imports of tba five pro-war yaars 190940 to 1919*19 
waa M par cert. of oar total imports. Thashaioof bar imports in tba yaar 
aadiof March 1917, was SO.par oant. of tba total. Tba total importa of India 
(excluding £98,959,766 of treasure, bat including Government stores) amounted, 
in tba year ending Slat lfarob 1914, to £127,588,639. In tba imports of tba 
fire pre-war years 190940 to 191344, the average share of the United Kingdom 
was 63*8 par cent, ; of the other parts of the British Empire, 7 par oant»t of 
tba allies (excluding Japan), 4*6 per oent, ; of Japan, 9*6 per cent. $ of tba 
United States, 8*1 par cent. \ of Java, 6*4 per oent. ; and of the other foreign 
countries (principally Germany and Austria- Hungary), 13*6 per oent. The 
share of the principal countries in the imports of the year ending 81st lfarob 
1917, was the .United Kingdom, 587 per oent.] other parts of the British 
Empire, 7 par oent. ; allies (excluding Japan), 8*3 per oent. j Japan, 8 9 par oeoh | 
tba United States, 7 3 per oept j Java, 8*9 per oent. j and other foreign 
countries, 5*9 par oent 

The extant to which India has thus come to be dependent upon otbar 
countries for the raw materials and manufactured articles neoessary in the 
daily life of a modern civilised community is deplorable. The following 
classified table of the imports which came into India in the year ending lfarob 
1914* will give an idea of the extent of this dependence 

£ . 


/.— Food, drink and Masco 18,441,880 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 208,880 

Fruits and vegetables 758,588 

Grain, poise and floor 186,560 

Liquors l.«51,649 

Provisions and oilman's stores 1,649.087 

Spices ... ... M5M2? 

8ugar ... ... 9 '?2>'2X 

Tea ... ... 159*400 

Oskar food ud drink/iV, eoffoo (otbar than raoatod or 

... SIS 

H.—Rrnm material* and preduet, and article* mainly unman*- 

factore d ... ••• ••• 7,988,880 

Odol.ooto.oodpotootfool 710, M0 

Gums, resins, and ice ... 175,784 

Ilides and skins, raw ... ••• . 

Metollio ores and scrap iron or steel for manufacture 41,077 

OiU M*iu 

See d s, inoludiag oil seeds ... — *242 

Tallow; stearins, wax ... ••* • i!5 , 52 

Textile materials ... ••• 

Wood and Umber ... ••* . y* . . 516,680 

MtoaUaneona (inbinding shell, ohank, oowries, flab i 
nure, pulp of wood and rags for paper) ... Itl49£98 
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HI— Articles wholly or mainly manufactured ... ... 98,709,439 

Apparel ... ... ... ... 1,809.989 

Anne, ammunition and military stores ... 998,719 

Cnrrimree and care, including eyelet and motor care ... 1,482,967 

Chemicals, drags and medicines ... ... 1,095,1099 

* Cntlery, hardware, implements (except machine tools) 

and instruments ... ... ... ... 4,291,140 

Dyes and colours ... ... •• ... 1,510,988 

Furniture, cabinet- ware, and manufactures of wood ... 291.998 

Glassware and earthenware ... ... ... 1,728,907 

Hides and skins, tunned or dressed, and leather ... 200,088 

Machinery of all kinds (including belting for machi- 
nery) ... ... ... ... ... 5,508,897 

Metals, iron and steel and nmnnfactnrea thereof 10,833,249 

Metals, other than iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof ... ... ... ... 41,010,801 

Paper, paste board, nnd stationery ... ... 1,524.982 

Bailway plant and rolling stock ... ... 8,089,794 

Yarn and textile fabrics ... ... ... 50,900,048 

Miscellaneous (including prints, engravings, pictures, 
rubber manufactures, smokers’ requisites, soaps, 
spirits perfumed, sticks and whips, stones and 
marble, toilet requisites, toys, and requisites for 
games and sports, umbrellas and nmbrella fittings) 5,055,908 
IV. —Miscellaneous and unclam/led, including lining animals, 

fodder , bran pollards and articles imported by poet ... 1,916,135 

V,— Government stores ... ... ... ... 5,373,350 

Total value of all imports, excluding treasure £127,538,038 

Chapter IV of our Report gives a more Analysed and critical summary 
of the industrial deficiencies of India. It similarly points out that the list 
of industries which, though the materials and articles we import are essential 
alike in peace and war, are lacking in this country is lengthy and ominous ; 
and that until they are brought into existence on an adequate soale, Indian 
capitalists will, in times of peace, be deprived of a number of prodtable 
enterprises, whilst, as experience has shown in the event of a war whioh 
fenders sea transport impossible, India’s all-important existing industries 
will be exposed to the risk of stoppage, her consumers to great hardship, and 
her armed forces to the gravest possible danger. With the abundance of our 
raw materials, agricultural and minoral, with the great natural facilities for 
power and transport, with a vast home market to absorb all that we may 
manufacture, it should not be difficult to effectively out down this list, if the 
Government will equip the people for the task by providing the neoeasary 
educational and banking facilities and extending to them the patronage and 
support o#*tt» State. How the Government may best do this is the question 
we have to answer. 

Government Industrial Policy In Reoent Years- 

I h*t. tittle to odd to the hMot; of Gowmeat iodutriol policy !■ 
now* pan which isgHwi is Qhoptor Till of tho E-port Thsapout givoa 
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4M of the efforts mads b f O own ma l for tbs i improvement of Indian 
i ndmtri s s shows how littls hatbosn ulimi Bat I do net ««m with «* 
ooUbsgnos whoa tony say (paragraph 111) that this hot beta “owing to too look 
of a doftnlto aad aooeptod policy, and to too obooaoo of aa appropriate 
ovgenisation of tpootaliood experts.” I oharo with them the regie* toot Lord 
Morley did not appro** that part of toe proposal of the Madras Goreraaieel 
aide ia 1910* which urged that Government agency thoald be employed to 
domoaetreto that certain industrial improvements could be «d ft ptod with 
oommeroial advantage j and I am thaakfal that in modification of that order* 
Lord Crewe, by hit telegram, dated the firet February, 1916, authorised the 
Government of India, pending final orders oa this Commission's Report, “to 
instruct Local Governments that in oases in which they desire to help parti* 
oalar industries they may do so, subject to your approval aad to finaaolal 
exigencies, without being unduly restricted by my predecessor's rulings." Bat I 
cannot endorse that part of the Report which speaks of (l the deadening effect 
produced by Lord Morley’s dictum of 1910 on the initial attempts made by 
Government for the improvement of industries” (Introductory, page lix). 
1 think my colleagues have taken an exaggerated view of the effect of Lord 
Morley's refusal to eaootion the particular part of the Madras Government's 
proposal to which referenoo has been made above. In justice to Lord Morley, 
and in order that the orders whioh he passed on the subject of technical educa- 
tion may bo properly appreciated, I will quote below the following two para- 
graphs from the despatch in question, dated the 29th July 1910. Said his 
Lordship , 

*‘l have examined the account which the Madras Government have given of 
tho attempts to create new industries in the province. The results represent 
considerable labour and ingenuity, but they are not of a character to remove 
my doubts as to the utility of State effort in this direction, unless it is stdotly 
limited to industrial instruction and avoids the semblance of a commercial 
venture. So limited, interference with private enterprise is avoided, while them 
still remains an ample and well-defined sphere of activity. The limit dis- 
regarded, there is the danger that the new State indnstry will either remain a 
petty and ineffective plaything, or will become a costly and hazardous specula- 
tion. 1 sympathise with the Conference and the Madras Government in their 
anxiety for the industrial development of the province, but I think that it is 
more likely to be retarded than promoted by the diversion to State-mansgsd 
commercial enterprises of *unds which are urgently required for the extension 
of industrial and technical instruction- 

"The policy whioh l am prepared to sanction is that State funds may be 
•expended upon familiarising the people with snoh improvements in the methods 
of production as modem science and the practice of European countries oan 
suggest ; farther than this the State should not go, and it most be left to 
private enterprise to demonstrate that theee improvements can be adopted with 
oomnercial advantage. Within the limits hers indicated it appears to ms that 
the objoots whioh the Industrial Conference had in view oan all be accomplished 
by means of technical and industrial schools | It is in snoh schools that t 
knowledge of new industries and new p r ocess es oan be imparted, that tbs ass 
of new implements oan best bo taught and the technical skill of the artisans 
most readily improved. In a leather sot tool Urn method of chrome tanning oan 
be demonstrated and taught; in a wearing school tho indigenous hand loom sun 
ho improved and the advantage of the improvement demonst ra te d . If tho 
school j are properly mafiagsd they will supply toe private eapitallst with 

i 
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Instructed workmen and with ml) the inform itiou he require# for a commercial 
feature. To ooovert the leather or w^rini school into a Government factory 
fa order to demonstrate chat article* can be manufactured and add to the 
pablio at a profit, goes, in my view, beyond wbat is desirable and beyond what 
fa found neoeisagy in other provinces. Mr objections do not extend to the 
establishment of a bureau of industrial information, or to the dissemination 
from such n centre of intelligence and advice regarding new industries, 
proo es ee s or applianoes, provided that nothing it done calculated to interfere 
with private enterprise. *' 

As Lord Crewe pointed out in his despatch No. 24- Revenue, dated March 
12th, 1912:— 

“The Government of Madras seemed to have placed too limited a construe 
tlon upon the orders given in my predecessor's despatch of 29th July 1910. 
The policy which he then aanctkmed was that State funds might be expended 
upon familiarising the people with snob methods of production as modern 
•dance and the practioe of European countries oould suggest. This need not 
be interpreted as confining instruction solely to industrial schools. I am pre- 
pared to recognise that iu certain cases instruction in industrial schools may be 
Insufficient and may require to be supplemented by practical training in work- 
•bops, where the application of new processes may be demonstrated ; and there 
is no objection to the purchase and maintenance cf experimental plant for the 
purpose of demonstrating the advantage of improved machinery or new pro- 
cesses and for ascertaining the data of production. v 

Indian public opinion no doubt desired that the Government should go 
farther than Lord Morley had sanctioned. But even so, they would have been 
grateful if action had been taken within the ' ample and well-defined sphere of 
activity” whioh he had sanctioned ; if the funds which it was proposed to 
divert to State-managed commercial enterprises, had been devoted to ''the 
•xtension of industrial and technical instruction” for which his Lordship said 
they were "urgently required”} if State funds had been “expended upon 
familiarising the people with each improvements in the methods of production 
ns modern science and the practice of European countries could suggest.” 
Their complaint was that that was not done. It is said in paragraph 199 of the 
Report that the government (of ludin) “had neither the organisation nor the 
equipmebt to give effeot even to the comparatively limited polioy sanctioned by 
lord Morley ” The obvious answer is that the necessary organisation and 
equipment should have been created. 


A Welcome Change. 

The outbreak of the war drew forcible attention to the extent of India’s 
dependence upon countries outside the British Empire, particularly upon 
Germany and Austria, for the supply of many of the necessaries of life for her 
people, snu some time after the commenpemeut at the wat, the Government of 
India resolved examine the question of the industrial poliev which the 
Government should pursue iu the altered state of things in India. Ia their 
despatch to the Secretary of State dated the 22th November 1912, Lord 
Hardings'* Government put the oase for a change of polioy in very elver and 
forceful language. They said :~ 

*lt is becoming increasingly dear that a definite sad eeif-eeaseious Doliev 
Sf improving in* jadoTtrisi oepabilttiee of India will base to be 
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the *mftr, ulmiteli to become «oif end non a dumping fiwni far the 
■ mt w mw of fo reign nations who will bo oompstmg the mete 
for markets, the mom it beoomes apparent that the political ffeHH of Ho 
larger nations depends on their economic position. The attitude of the Indian 
poWio towards this important qoeetioa is unanimous ud cannot be left Ohl 
of aeoonat Manufacturers, politicians and the liisrute pnbtfo hevo for long 
been pressing their demands for a definite sad aooepted policy of elate aid 
to Indian industries ; and the demand is one which evokes the qywgathy of 
all classes of Indians whose position or intelligence leads -them to take any 
degree of interest In snoh matters.” The despatoh emphasised "thn need 
for an industrial policy which will enable teohnioa! ednoatlon in India 
to produo* its best results, and whieh will lighten the prsomrs on parser 
literary oonreee and reduce the exoessive demand for employment & the 
ssrvioes and callings to whioh these oonrees lead up.” 

Finally the Government said 

M After the war India will oonsider herself entitled to demand the utm os t 
help whioh her Government oan afford to enable her to take her pboa,wo tens 
circnmstanoes permit, as a manufacturing country” 

The acceptance of this policy by the Secretary of State for India and the 
appointment of this Commission to oonsider and report in what ways this help 
may be given was welooraed by Indians with feelings of gratitode and hope, 
like the dawn of day after a dark and dreary night Bat the hope Is oocasi* 
onally clouded by a recollection of the fact that the Labour Party Joining with 
the Irish Nationalists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its foroe against the 
Government in England against the raising of the import dnty on cotton g ood s 
in India— even while the Indian ootton excise dnty which India has regarded as 
a greet and crying grievance all these twenty-one years, was still allowed to 
continue— and that so highly honoured a statesman as Mr. Asqnith gads his 
support to the Government policy only on the understanding that this in oommou 
with all other fisoal issues would be reooneidered at the end of the war. 
Indiana remember, however, with gratitude the firm attitude whioh Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the then Secretary of State for India, adopted in the matter, and 
the reply whieh he gave to the Lancashire deputation that waited on him with 
reference to that simple fiscal measure, without which, as he toM the depota- 
tion, it would have been impossible for India to make the contribution of £100 
millions to the oost of the igr. 

The brief narrative which ! have given here of the industrial rel a ti o ns of 
India with England, and of the policy which England has pnteoad to wards 
India, will, I hope, lead some of those of my English fellow-snbjsels, who are 
unwilling to lee the Government of India protect and promote Indian in dus tr ies 
under a wrong apprehension that that would injure English intere sts, to inoaU 
o mind how much India has contributed to the prosperity of England daring 
a century and a half, and how much she has suffered by reason of the ftifbeni 
policy which has hitherto been pursued towards her. It will lead them, I hope, 
to reflect that the result of this policy is that, after a hundred aid fifty yean 
of British Bole, India, with all her vast natural resources and re qui remen ts . Is 
the poorest country in the world, and than comparing her pitiable eoadltlea frith 
the prosperous state of the self-governing Dominions which have eaj yoi free- 
dom to develops their industries, they will reeogniee the nrt*eeUy end the 
Justice of allowing India liberty to regain national hs stthun d Bash 

w "Mead awn JBaMf India 

grew rich, if tbr standard of Hviagin India will rise, bar vast papulation 
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wM gateruHy absorb a great deal wore of imports than it dose at {nmcb(. This 
ihtfiitpuMly tifid by Mr.Dtdibbii Naoroji, ud it it felly supported by 
bobfcfcory of other countries which hast beoomo prosperous daring recant 
dan, The United Stetaa offer an illustration. The following figures show 
how Mr import* hate grown with their prosperity 


Tear. 


1860 ... 
1870 ... 
I860 ... 
1800 ... 
1800 ... 


Imports in millions 
of dollars. 

858 

435 

667 

780 

848 


The tame truth is illustrated by the history of the commerce of Japan. As 
Japan has been developing her own manufactures and growing in affluence, she 
has bean furnishing a rapidly growing market to the merchants of the world. 
The following table makes this clear 


Annual Avseaok Imports or Japan in RscxNt Dkcadks. 


Value* in MiUiane oj Fen. 


] 

From the 
United 
Kingdom. 

From 

Germany. 

From 

U. S. A. 

From othei 
Countries. 

From all 
Countries. 

1881-1800 ... 

196 

3*4 

43 

193 

465 

1801-1800 

46 6 

14*8 

228 

870 

171*2 

1800-1900 

843 

36 1 

658 

1998 

3860 


Commenting on the growth and variety of imported manufactures in the 
United States noted above, Mr. Clive Day Says in M History of Commerce* 9 

(page 586): 

u lt it probable that the United States will always oontinus to import manufac- 
tured wares like those named above, in great variety and amounting in the total to 
qo midera ble value. We cannot afford to refuse the contributions of peoples 
who have specialised in various lines, and by reason of inherited taste and skill, 
ST wife, tbs aid of exceptional natural resources, can offer us what we cannot 
readily preduos ourselves." 

lbs is exactly what I would say with regard to our future, assuming 
feat wo sr* gllpwod to develop our - home industries to tho fullest extent 
mu esu. BfU need not labour this point further. I am glad to fiod 
that “ the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Potioy after the War 99 
of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh was the Chairmen, has expressed the 
same vfii* la paragraphs 838 and 888 of their Pinal Report they say 

"WWit lfercpo as a whole may bemid to be divided into settled 
oomfs&ion where local circumstances, convenience 
sf tesaspuifr suderitehBity ef prodnotlou for local needs, baft become tho 
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c o ntrollin g fMton^ than naain Ttit imtiti till ntMNlpi 

fog th« future dmlopmant of (bo Mponiig notions of the warli OhKi^ 
with its 400 millions of population, on old nod industrious eiviHeultea, 
out in the noor Intern develop Us already yrm end growing dussanlfl- 
for prodoots of onr trades. There ars grant pote ntial ities In Indk ni 
there it nlto (be deniond of Siberia end die smaller For luteu o oa atri sa, 
wbioh me likely In fntnre to offer d profitable markets. 

44 It it true that in (hit sphere (he competition of Japaa will have Is 
be increasingly reckoned with, bet we hove no donbt (hot with a rite In tin 
standard of tiring of Eastern peoples, there will come o corresponding 
increase of the quantity and improvement of the quality of the goods 
demanded. This development cannot fail to* be of advantage to BrWd 
industry, and for this reason, if for no other, we desire to emp h a s ise the 
importance of all measures, including particularly the rapid eitensiea off 
Railways, likely to promote the eoouomio well-being of India. 9 * • • «•« 

Indoatrien and Agriculture 

In this connection I would draw attention to the opinion of Mr. James 
MacKenns, the Agrieoltnral Adviser to the Government of India. At Mge 
M of his valuable pamphlet on 44 Agriculture in India, 99 published stiff, 
he says 

44 We have eeen that the introduction of European machinery has always 
figured prominently in the efforts of the amateur agricultural r e fo r m er . 
lftneh success has, undoubtedly, been obtained in the introduction of grain* 
winnowers, cane-ornshing machinery, etc. But in recommending the 
introduction of reaping machines or heavy English ploughs, oauMwi Is 
necessary. Reaping machines may be nsefnl on large estates where labour 
is scarce, but the whole rural eoonomy of a tract where population is donee 
may be upset by their use. A large amount of cheap labour which or d inar i ly 
does the reaping is thrown out of employment ; the gleaners lose their 
recognised perquisites. In the ease of heavy ploughs, the advisability of 
deep ploughing has first to be proved. In both cases the capacity of tha 
available cattle and the difficulty of replacing broken spare parte and of 
carrying out repairs are serious obstacles to tbs introduction of foreign 
machinery. As in ths case of plants, the improvement of the local material 
which the cultivator can himself make and repair and which his cattle ana 
draw, seems the more hopeful line of improvement." 

I entirely endorse this opinion. The difficulties pointed out by Mr* 
MacKenna apply with equal, if not greater, foroe, in the ones of power-drivea 
machinery for the purposes indicated above. As my ootteagnas have abastvsl 
44 in India agricultural conditions are widely different from theas in Barapa 
and Germany, 99 and 44 as yet very little of meohanically operated pleat lisa 
come into use " here, 44 chiefly because holdings are small and scattered, 
and ryots possess littlf or no capital." 44 The retails achieved ia this 
direction in the south of India " are also * not very important perhaps 
if measured by their immediate eoouomio effect 99 While, ihseetem I 
appreciate the value of the use of power-drives machinery in the daiajjgp* 
meat of agriculture, when economic conditions should favour its iafcrodaffiimt 
1 do not agree with the reoom me o da tion 44 that it shmrid ha aa iapM 
function of the Departments of Industries and Agriculture la mmstp 
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Mr Mnednbtfon la mmy pom&U troy." I apprehend that with, such a 
i-wanartartnn from thi Commission, (Ha seal for promoting m ec h a ni cal 
O^hMMrfof internet* and eetablbhments mi; path the aoo of power-driven 
wmMmy without due appreciation of the ooonomio intereote of agrieul* 
tgrirfs ia the pfeeent ofeeamstanoes of the country. For theee new mi, end 
beOMflO in eo; oaee the introduotion of power-driven machinery will take 
a long time, I think it my doty to , draw attention to other means of 
Improvement particularly to agricultural education. 

The history of agrioulture in India daring British rule has recently 
beea told by Mr. HaoKenoa in his pamphlet referred to above. Agriculture 
Is by far the greatest of the industries of India, and nearly 200 millions of 
Heim mens* population are dependent for their livelihood on agriculture 
or oa iadnstries subsidiary to it.' The Famine Commission of 1890 made 
very strong recommendations as to the neoessity of establishing departments 
under a Director in each provisos to promote agricultural enquiry, agricultural 
improvement end famine relief. The departments were constituted, but by 
a Resolution published in 1881 the Goveinment of India decided to postpone 
agricultural improvement until the scheme of agricultural enquiry had been 
oompleted. Nothing was done till 1889, at the end of which year the 
8Metary of State sent out Dr. Voelcker of the Boyal Agricultural Society 
te enquire into and advise upon the improvement of Iodian agriculture. 
After touring over India and holding many oooferenoes, Dr. Voeioker 
recommended a systematic prosecution of agricultural enquiry and the spread 
of general and agricultural education, and laid down in considerable detail 
the lines on which agricultural improvement was possible. An Agricultoral 
Chemist and an Assistant Chemist were appointed in 1802 to oarry on 
r esearc h and to dispose of ohevnioal questions connected with forest aud 
agriculture. In 1901 mi I ns peotor- General of Agriculture was appointed* 
Two other scientists wore added to the staff in 1903. Hr. MacKenua says 
' 4 ‘ The object aimed at was to inoreaee the revenues of India by the 
improvement of agrioultura; but nothing was done for that improvement, 
MM the expansion of the Land Records staff and the compilation o? statistics 
•Imoet entirely occupied the attention of the Provincial Departments. 

An Agricultural Research Institute was established at Pusa in 1905 with 
the help of a generous donation of £30,000 made to the Vioeroy by Hr. 
Henry Phipps of Chicago. In 1905-06 the Government of India annonnoed 
that a earn of 20 lakhs (subsequently raised to 24 lakhs) would annually be 
available for the improvement of agriculture. Agricultural oollegos were 
aooordingly re-organised or started at Poona, Cawnpore, Sabonr, Nagpur, 
Lyallpur and Coimbatore. Theee colleges have been doing good work, bat 
very little progress hat been made with the agricultural education of the 
people. I wish to acknowledge here the improvement which has been brought 
boid in agriculture by means of our large irrigation works, whioh the 
Government have constructed, the improvement of wheat and cotton and 
fat ether ways. » flint improvement hae been great and the Government 
it entitled to full oredit for it. But I wish to draw attention to the argent 
■ied and great possibilities of further improvement Irrigation requires to be 
much more extended. A more systematio and extended programme of in* 
mo v e m ent requires to be adopted, the most important item in whioh should 
no egrienltnral education* 
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Agricultural Bdooation. * 

Writing in 1015 on this iub]aot Mr. Mm Henna said The Famine 

XSoramieriooers, so long ago aa 1880, expressed the view that no general noneneg 
tn the agriceUwrd eg*m eon be expected until the rural population had been n 
ednnied a* to enebie thm to take a praa&U inure* in wriehUnml p rogres s 
w$d reform. These views were oonftrmad by the Agricultural Oonloranoa of 
1888 . . . The moat important, and probably, tho aoandaat proportion 
laid down by the oonforenoa was that it nu meri dttiroMe to extend pri m ary 
edacoUion among* agricultural dame- Bat with the onnnoiation of this 
baeio principle other reaolntione were paeeed whioh, while eontaining much 
that waa excellent, probably led to the extraordinary confusion of subsequent 
year#.* 9 For eome time “ the dominating idea waa that it waa neoeaeary <0 teach 
agriculture some- how or other, in rural eohoHs. Fortunately thie idea hat 
now been abandoned. It if now agreed that agriculture, aa each, cannot 
be taught in schools; that rural edncuioo mutt be general and agrienltnral 
education technical” . . . . “The new now taken it that, instead of 
endeavouring to teach agriculture ac inch an attemot should be made to 
imoart to the general echome of education a markedly agrienltnral odour 
and to encourage powers of observation and the ttndy of nature with spools! 
reference to the aurronudingt of each school. With thie objeot text-booke 
are being re-written so as to include lessons on familiar objects ; nature study 
in being caught and school gardens hare been started. There are, however, 
serious difficulties in obtaining suitable teachers. But, as 1 have already said, 
more will depend on the natural awakening of the intelligence of pupils hf 
the spread of general education than on soeoialiaed training. And in primary 
schools the essential thing is to establish general education on a firm beets eo 
that the pupils may develop powers of observation and of reasoning. If this 
be done interest in their surroundings will naturally follow.** 

Mr. MsoKenna says in the end : * 

“ Any attempt to teach agriculture in India, before investigation bee 
provided the material, is s fundamental mistake whioh has seriously retarded 
development and this mistake has affected* not only elementary, bnt to a 
ranch greater extent collegiate education. ” 

This is where we stood after thirty-five years of inquiry, disoueeion end 
trial ! 

Other oivilihed countries took a much shorter period to deride upon a 
definite enures of agrionltaral education and have prospered on their derision* 
Ip Sir Horace Plankett's Report of the Recess Committee of 1896 an aooonet. 
is given of the systems of 8tate aid to agriculture and industry whioh were 
prevalent before that year in various ooautries of Europe. Though these 
countries, es also Amerioa and Japan, have made muoh greater pro gress rinse 
then both in agricultural education and improvement, that report Is still of 
great value to ue and will amply repay perusal. 1 will extract only one p s o sags 
from it here. Said Sir Horace Plankett and his ooUeegoes 

‘•The moat positive action of the State in assisting sgriouttnre is taken in 
connection with education. Everywhere it is aooepted as an axiom that 
Itohnfcfri knowledge and general enlightenment of the egrisultnrel rises era 
the most valuable of all levers of p rog ress. The greet sens spent by the 
various countries in promoting teohnieal education ee applied to agriculture, 
as well as to other industries, prove thie. M. Marey-Oyeus, the heed of tho 
fffetdh Booed of Commune and Industry, and President of the Agrieoftnset 
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Counefl, any* *— • Every guilder meat in the promotion of agricultural teaehiug 
Mgi Mi profit a hundredfold.* • Ewf ffmo spent in agricultural teaching 
Mags A brilliant item; nyi tto Minister of Agriculture in bis, 

MMM to Parliament last year. M. Tteeraad attributes the great ~ ogre** 
nede by Frenoh.agrieuIture since 1870, in a large meaimrs M to our^eehools 
oar professor*, our experiment stations, and the illostrions men o # sdenoe, 
whom the administration has induced to derote themselves to the f stndj of 
•grieolfcoral questions ” Mr. M. H. Jenkins, in his Report to the Royal Com- 
■Won on Teohnioal Instrootion, says, ' the results of agriealtnral education 
It Denmark have been something extraordinary. Danish batter is now the 
test in the world $ in 1880 it was described by the British Yioe-Consnl at 
Copenhagen as u execrably bad"; the progress since is directly traceable to 
agriealtnral education.’ "-(Report, pages 54 - 55 ). 

It is hardly neoessary to refer at any length to the great progress of 
agricultural education and improvement in America or to the enormous wealth 
and prosperity which has resulted therefrom. But 1 might refer here to the 
case of Japan. We know that Japan has made remarkable progress in agri- 
culture. Bbe developed an excellent system of egrionltoral education many 
years ago. In the valuable 11 Note on Agriculture in Japan ” which Sir Frede- 
rick Nicholson submitted to the Commiseion along with his written evidenoe, 
he describes the system of agricultural education whioh he found at work 
in Japan in 1907. It is not neoessary for me to describe the system here. My 
ob ject simply is to draw attention to the necessity, in the interests of the 
improvement of agriculture and agriculturists, of early steps being taken to 
devise a system of both genecaL end agricultural education for the messes of 
our agricultural population. 

1 would also recommend that the attention of the Agricultural Department 
be invited to the desirability of carrying out those other recommendations of 
Dr. Voeloker which have not yet bean carried out, particularly those relating 
to the “ establishment wherever possible of Fuel and Fodder Reserves.’* Oar 
attention wea particularly drawn to the fact that the high prices of fuel and 
rodder are inflioting serious hardship and loss upon the people in general and 
of agrionltnriats in particular. I may note that we were informed that last 
year about 40,000 acres 0 f irrigated plantation were established by the Forest 
Department in the Punjab, in order to meet provincial requirements. 

The high prioes of foodstuffs and the consequent suffering to which , the 
telk of the people are exposed have made the question of increasing the -yield 
of our food crops also one of great and pressing importance. In his pamphlet 
on the “ Agricultural Problems of India," which Rai Gangaram Bahadur sub- 
mitted to the Commiation, he argues that “we are producing in a normal 
7**r, Just enough to meet our requirements (of food consumption) with no 
curplns to meet the contingency of a failure of the rains in the ensuing year.” 
We are also confronted with the faot that in India the yield per acre of crops 
JJ nmoh lower than what it is in other oountriee. The figures given by 
“ Qahadur at page 18 and id Table Till of his book ere instruc- 

tive. The average yield per acre of wheat in Bombay and the United Pro.- 
yjgrowas 1,850 Me., in the United Kingdom, it was 1.978 fta. 5 in Belgium 
32 T *** ** Itamarir, 2,618 tee. 1 in Switseriaad. 1,858 Be. The average 

1 Provinces wee 1,800 lbs.; in the United 
I lhe.; in Denmark, 8,456 Be. $ in Bwitser- 
Md per tore of maise in the North West Fron- 
8,437 Be.; in New Zealand, 8,191 Be. ; in. 
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Bwfcs c rfeiid, 2^98 la. Tbe in w g> yield per acre of rtes fa India Is only half 
of what ft fete Japan. The possibilHisu of development that Ife More na am 
ttwrfow rate, 1 d tfe call tewwiwitefepwy t a te fe urgent and lute* 
tent. It fe tha call both of Iadfe and of tee Umpire, and I strongly teoomamnd 
that tfe alter aboald rcosive prompt and adoqaata attaation from tha Agri- 
cultural Departments— both Imperial aad Provincial. 

In thfe connection I daaita afeo to draw attention to the naoeaaity of pro* 
aiding greater financial facilities for agricultural improvement Bo long ago 
aa 1882, that revered friend of India, Sir William wedderbum, advocated tha 
establishment of agrieultaral hanks for this purpose. The Indian National 
Congress presssd tha suggestion upon tha attention of Government. Bntfe 
has not jet been carried out. I would draw attention to tha vary valuable 
paper on w The Reorganisation of Rural Credit in India,” which was read tar 
Mr. Ranado before the first Industrial Conference at Poona in 1891.— (Ranade'e 
Jbesyc, pages lldi) It is a powerful plea for the establishment of agricul- 
tural banka I might add that, besides other countries mentioned by Mir* 
Ranade, Japan has provided such facilities as are here reoom mended ter tha 
improvamant of its agriculture. Tha Japan Tear Book for 1917 says 

r There are two kinds of agricultural oredit They are long credit and 
abort oredit, the former for the purchase of farm land and for the development 
of farm land and other permanent improvements for which a loan for a term 
of 00 yearn or less fe allowed. The abort* term oredit ia one that it to be used 
mostly for the purchase of fertilisers, farm implements, or food for oattle. Our 
banks usually give credit for a term of five years or less. There are alto credit 
associations tor supplementing these agrionltaral banks.'* 


Technical Education. 


England has made a great deal of provision since then for imparting 
tnohnioal and scientific education in her schools, oolleges and universities. The 
number of these latter has been raised from I860 from nine to eighteen. It is 
this whieh has enabled England to maintain her high position and to keep up 
her industrial eminence. It is thfe which has enabled her to fight the tplendia 
fight she has fought in this war. For, though every lover of liberty must 
re joios at the invaluable htlp whioh the United 8tates of Amerioa are now 
giving to the cause of freedom, it it hut bare initios to say that, un p repared 
though England was before the war, it is British brains and British teenufeat 
•kill, united no doubt with Frenoh brains and French technical skill, and 
supported by British aod French hearts of steel, that have enabled Britain aad 
Fraaoe to baffle Germany, aod made it possible for the Allies to aohieve a final 
▼iotory. Aod yet as the reports of the various departmental oommittees of 
'the Committee on Commercial aod Industrial Policy after the War* show, tbs 
wfcdom and experience of Eoglaod is loudly calling for “widespread Rod 
far-reaching ohaogee in respect of primary aad secondary education aad 
•ppteotioeeliip,” aad for 4 better technical and art education’ for her people to 
order that her industrial position after tbs war may be quits secure. . • • . 

Our education to-day fe hi many respects nearly in as bad a condition as 

Bogtad's to 1999 It was the misfortune of India that when our Boglbh 
foUowwubjeots, who have taken upon themself ss the responsibility ter tbe 
odhit of the people of India, were oonvinoed of tbe need ot universal ste rn um 
tary education to fagfend, they did not introduce it at tbs same time to Iadfe 
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iU, 11 tide had been dona, India would not hove Mod so far behind ether 
nilfm as she does to-day. However tha neglect of the pact should ba aida up 
M mall aa pomiblo, by tha adoption of prompt and effective measures soar. 
Tha mad for such measures has beoome greater by tha gcaat changes which hare 
takao piaoa dorlog tha interval. The commercial war which baa long been 
going on will baooma much keener altar tha war. India will ba mack mom 
exposed to the competition of natione which have built op their industries upon 
a widespread and comprehensive ays tea of technical education. In this 
category ooma not only tha nations of Europe and Amerioa, bat also Japan. 
^It is clearly eetabliahed that the development of Japanese industries has 
boon built upon “a system of technical education which included everything 
inquired to enable her tn oooupy her proper place among the manufacturing 
nations of the world.*' If the industries of India are to develop, and Indiana 
to have a fair chance in the competition to which they are exposed, it is essen- 
tint that a system of education at least m good as that of Japan should bn 
introduced in India. I am at one with my oolleagoes in urging the fundamental 
necessity of providing primary education for the artisan and labouring popula- 
tion. No system of industrial and technical education can be reared except 
upon that basis. But the artisan and labouring population do not stand apart 
from the rest of the community j and therefore if this sins qm non of industrial 
efficiency and economic progress is to be established, it it necessary that pri- 
mary education shonld be made universal. I agree also in urging that drawing 
and manual training should be introduced into primary schools as soon as 
possible. In my opinion until primary education is made universal, if not 
oompnlsory, and nntil drawing made a compulsory subject in all primary 
schools, the foundation of a satisfactory system of industrial and teohnioal edu- 
cation will be wanting. Of course this will require time. Bat I think that 
that is exactly why an earnest endeavour should be made in tbii direction 
without any farther avoidable delay. 

dir Fredrick Nicholson says in his Note on Japan 

14 The leap at education which the whole nation has made under the oom- 
pnlsory system in shown by the fact that whilethe primary school system 
was only formulated in 1872. bv 1873 the number at theee schools had already 
reached 28 per oent.. by 1888, 61, by 1898, 69, and in 1904, 98 per cent, of 
children of a school-going sge.” 

This f urnishes ns with an estimate of the time that will be needed and also 
an exhortation to move forward. It is upon this basis that industrial and tech- 
nical education now rests in Japan. But the two kinds of instruction have 
grown together there, and so I think they shonld largely grow together hers 
also- Towards this end, I should connect the measures of industrial and tech- 
nical education which my colleagues havs proposed, a little farther with the 
system which already exists in the oonntry. I would utilise the existing schools 
is far as possible not only for imparting a p rogressi ve oonrse of drawing, but 
also for offering an optional course in elementary physics and chemistry, and 
carpentry and^smi thy. I would suggest that the Directors of Pnblie Instruc- 
tion of each province may be asked, in consultation with the Directors of 
Industries, to recommend changes in the onrrfoula of the schools, primary, 
secondary and high, with a view to make them practical, so that they may 
farm a part of the system of teohnioal education. 

I cannot dose this portion of my note hotter than by adopting, with 
m e— st y modifications, the oonoluding remarks of Mr. Scmn s bou on tha 
subject of teohnioal education t— 
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"In q»Mi Ihaveto state my deep conviction that the people of Ml 
oxpeot and demand of their Government the design, organisation end execu- 
tion of systematic teehnieel education, end there ia urgent need for It to beetle 
itself, for other nntione have already stay yean* start of ns, end have produced 
omo n d generations of educated workmen* Been* if we begin to-morrow the 
teebnioai education of all the youths of twelve yean of age who have received 
sound elementary education, it will take seven yean before these young men 
can oommenoe the praotieal basinens of life, and then they will form bnt an 
insfgnifioant minority in an nnednoated mass. It wilt take fifteen yean before 
those ehildmn who have not yet begun to reosive an elementary education 
shall have passed from the age of 7 to 21 and represent a completely trained 
generation ; and even then they will find less than half of thsir comrades 
educated. In the race of nations, therefore, ws shall find it hard to overtake 
the sixty years we have tost. To-morrow, then, let us undertake with all 
energy our neglected task ; the urgency is twofold,— a mail proportion of on* 
youth has received elementary, but no technical education : for that portion 
let us at once orgauiee technical schools in every small town, technical colleges 
in every large town, and a technical university in the metropolis. The root of 
the rising generation has reoeived no edueetion at all, and tor thorn let ns at 
once organise elementary education, even if compulsory." 

The Training of Mechanical Engineers* 

There are at present only two teaching Universities In India. 1 hope that 
the Calcutta University will soon develop farther teaching functions* In my 
opinion every teaching University should be encouraged to provide instruction 
and training iu mechanical and electrioal engineering under its own arrange* 
meats. The needed measure of workshop praotioe can be provided by arrange* 
ments with railway and other workshops existing in or near the cities or towns 
where they exist j and where this may not be feasible, they should be enoonr* 
aged to establish sufficiently large workshops to be run on commercial lines 
as a part of their engineering departments. Under such an arrangement she 
students will be able to spend their mornings in the workshops and their 
afternoons at the classes at the University, they will live in an atmosphere of 
culture* and will cultivate higher aims and ideas than they are likely to, In 
schools attached to railway workshops. As our meohanioat engineers are to 
play a great part in the future development of the country, ft seems to ms 
highly desirable that they should combine culture and character with expert 
knowledge and technical skill. And nothing Is better calculated to eosore this 
than that they should be brought up under the elevating influences of a Uni* 
vereity and should bear its hall-mark. 

Provision for the training of electrical engineers should bs mede simol* 
tenuously with that for mechanical engineers, and should not bs postponed to 
an indefinite future date. 

Imperial Engineering Colleges or an Imperial Polyteohnto 

Institute* 

I agree with my colleagues that in the immediate future the demand for 
higher scientific training can only be met by the provision of scholarships to 
enable s t ud ent s to pr oceed abroad. I go farther. I think that even when 
we have established our pro p osed higher colleges, we shall have to send our 
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but scholars abroad to improve mi perfect their knowledge. With »U the 
provision for higher ednoetion which Jipu bee mode in her own mmn by, die 
has ooetioned to tend a large number of her etadeete abroad. The Japane se 
Tear Book for 19X7 ehows that there were tfilZ ryagakam or foreign-going 
students, stayihg abroad in 1915— the balk of them in the United Sterne of 
America, The number of etodenta of bath sexes whieh Japan toe tent to 
Baiepe and America ainoe the opening Of the country to fmign intmoacae 
moat reach enormona figures, says tne aaae Year Book, especially when atu- 
deate who have gone abroad at their own expense are utoluAed. The demand 
for expert knowledge and tsohaioaH Wkill will be ao great in India, if we are to 
achieve in any measure the progveaa we deeire, that it ia deeirahle that the 
provision for acboUrabipa abonld be greatly increased, and atodeots should be 
largely selected ae ia done in Japan* from among those who hare done teaching 
work tor some years eftar completing their academic courses 

But after ail that may be done ia this Erection, the large needs of the 
education of the yonth pf a country whioh is equal to the whole of Kurope 
minus Bussia, camiot be met la this manner. Tboee needs, and the rant pos- 
sibilities of devalopmeut whioh lie before ua, demand that at least one first- 
dam Imperial Technological or Pelytecbnio Institute should be established in 
India without any further delay. Indian public opinion has long and earnestly 
pleaded fer the establishment of such an institute in the country, as witness 
the resolutions of the Indian National Congress and the Indian Industrial 
Conference, and of various Provincial Congresses and Conferences. Here 
•gain Japan furnishes us an example. Japan recognised the need and value 
Of a similar institution when she started on her present career. 

" When Iwakura’s embassy was in London in 1379, the attention of Mr. 
(now Marquis) lto was drawn to the advisability of starting an engineering 
cdlege in Tokyo." (Ths Educational System of Japan by W. H. Sharp, 1905 
page 906,) 

Since then Marquis lto Las repeatedly spoken of the establishment of this 
College as one of the most important faotors in the, development of Japan, 
dues from it have come the majority of engineers who are now working the 
Monroes and industries of mat country. ( Japan by the Japan***, page 65.) 
Mr. Oyer was assisted by a number of foreigners to whom Japanese were added 
•• soon as possible. The oonrse then extended over six years, the last two 
years being spent wholly on practice. The oollege being under the Publio 
Works Department, the students had the run of all the engineering establish- 
ments and works under its oontroi j and graduates wh? were sent abroad for 
further work invariably distinguished themselves. 

1 earnestly hope that with the distressful reoord, to which our Beporfc 
Mars witness, of all the loss and suffering whioh India has undergone owing 
to the want of sufficient and satisfactory provision for teohniosl and technolo 
gmal instruction in this country, the Government will be pleased not to delay 
toy further thf institution of an Imperial Polyteohnio Institute in India. This 
is absolutely demanded in the interests of the country and the large recom- 
mendations whioh we make for industrial development. 

Oottmieroial Education. 

The Governmeat should invite the Universttic* to establish Commercial 
Ltoagcs and should help them to do so by substantim grants. I would icpro- 
4toe tom what I wrote ia 1911 oa this rabjeot 
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*fht impotiaaoa of oommardal ed u catio n , k now fully vcoogntaad la th* 
idfiloid «WBtriM of ilw WnI. Thoes nation* of th« West which mo for* 
most in the commerce of the world hiw devoted the greatest attention to 
.commercial education. Germany was tne first to recognise the necessity and 
usefulness of this kind of education. America followed mitt to did Japan t 
and daring the left fifteen years England Has folly made up its deficiency in 
institutions for commercial education. The Universities of Birmingham and 
Manchester have special Faculties of Oommeroe with the diploma of Bachelor 
of Oommeroe. So hat the University of Leeds. Professor Lens-Smith who 
came to India two years ago at the invitation of the Government of Bombay, 
in addressing the Indian Industrial Conference at Madras said * The leaders 
of oommeroe and bntinass need to be aoientiftoaUy trained just at a doctor or a 
barrister or professional man is . . . Modem experience shows ns that 
business requires administrative capacity of the very highest type. It n te da 
not merely technical knowledge, hot it needs the power of dealing with new 
•situations of going forward at the right moment and of controlling labour 
These are just the qualities whioh Universities have always olaimed as being 
their special business to foster ; and we therefore say that if you are going to 
fulfil any of the hopes which were held oat yesterday by your President, if 
yon are going to take into your own hands the control of the oommeroe of thle 
nation, then yon mast produce wide-minded, enterprising men of initiative, 
men who are likely to be produced by the University Faculties of Oommerc*— 
The University Faculties of Commerce is intended, of course, to train the 
judgment and to mould the minds of men. It is olaimed that although it —i rst 
give primarily a liberal education, it is possible to give that education which 
has a direct practical bearing on business . . . That kind of man (a man 
so trained) has immense possibilities in the world of oommeroe ; he ie the kind 
of man on whom yon most depend to lead yon in the industrial match in the 
future ' 

When it is remembered that the export and the import trade of India 
totals np more than 300 millions every year, it oaa easily be imagined what an 
amount of employment can be found for our young men is the various branches 
of commerce, m enr ent of the country, if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made to impart to t .em the necessary business education end training, Bm 
also the experience and practice of Japan afford us guidance and* advice. 
Higher commercial ednoation has made great program in Japan daring the HtS 
twenty years* Before the end of the laat oeotury the candidates who sought 
advanced commercial education at the Tbkyo Higher Commercial So taol 
exceeded a thousand a year, though the eohool could accommodate a much 
smaller ember then. Sinoe 1901 Higher Commercial 8ehools haye been esta- 
blished at Osaka, Kobe, Nagasaki and Yamagnehi, and at the Waaeda Univer* 
•ity. fa banka end other firms, graduates of commercial schools have been 
employed to an increasing extent every year. ‘ Formerly it was held that no 
advanced education was needed for a merchant ! Bat to-day tern reality 
ahows that the measurement of any large-scale enterprise mast be undertaken 
only by tke highly educated. 1 Experience in Japan has shown that though ft 
the earlier years, the talented youth of the oonntry sought pieces iu official 
cMes, as commerce and industry began to grow even those who had made* 
special study of politics and law, nor- infrequently chose to eater the oom m orw 
mat worlds *nd l believe that in view of the industrial devcNoment which oof 
it * CWtaM at CoatMrM it w* j)UA«d in ararw 
wfar profim at Into*, n nwnbtr «t ow yuan, to*, on, wteMcbeiwr 
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OMNnwdad, will be fled to take advantage of nob education and be c om e 
efficient mean of promoting the growth of iadaet ry and commerce ia the 

INDIAN BANKS. 

Since tbe failures of oertela Indian banks in 1913 and 1914, an opinion 
has grown up in certain oirolee that In liana lack the capacity to manage 
joias-etpok banks. When those failures ooe irred certain foreign papers held 
these ms* detki banks up to ridicule. Tha there were mistakes both of polio? 
and of management in the ease of these banks is indisputable. But these 
mistakes should not be exaggerated, and they should not be made the basis 
of an iodiserimanating condemnation of Indian capacity for joint*stook banking 
aad fur extolling the capacity of - Europeans for snob business. A certain 
number of fnilnres has .bean s oommon feature in the History of joint-stook 
banking, in England and Amerioa as well. Englishmen regard tbe Bank of 
England, and with pardonable pride, as the greatest iinanoial institution in the 
world ; and yet even that institute jn — the safest bank in tbe whole of the United 
Kingdom-bus bad its share of vicissitudes. “ From 1819 to 1870 t the Bank 
of England came to the verge of bankruptcy ©very ten yean ” {Mktory of the 
Bank of by Dr. Andrades, page 404), while the list of Banks that 

failsd in Eugland is of enormons length. To mention only a few, daring the 
years 1791 to 1818 about a thousand banks suspended operations in England. 
In the tiuanoiml depression of 1889, 29 banks went out of existence, out of 
which 17 had never paid any dividend. In the year 1882 the Limited Liability 
Law was passed, and within the space of three years 800 companies were 
formed with a nominal capital of 804 million pounds, of whioh 270 failed 
shortly afterwards. This was followed by a financial crisis in whioh a large 
number of banks failed, and the greatest of them, Overend Gurney, with liabi- 
lities of £18,727,917 closed its doors on the morning of what is known in the 
history of banking in England, as the Black Friday. Other banks failed also. 
Tbe estimated liability of the various failures amounted to 60 millions end 
tbe losses were also very great. In 1890 the great firm of Baring Brothers, 
whioh had helped the Bank of England out 'of its difficulties in 1839, failed. 
Have these numerous failures led to any general condemnation of Englishmen 
M being unfit to manage joint-stook banks? Why then should the failures of 
a few hanks started by Indians lead to snob general inference being drawn 
against them? 

Let ua.now turn to the history of banking in India The first joint-stock 
bank was started in 1770 by Messrs. Alexander aad Co. It was celled tbe 
Hindustan Bank. U issued notes. Thsso notes, though not recognised by 
the Government, obtained a local circulation whioh occasionally reached 40 
Or 60 lakhs. They were received for many years st all the publio offices in 
Calcutta, scarcely excepting tbs treasury itself. This bank failed in 1882. In 
1808 waa established the Bank of Bengal, but it received its charter of incor- 
poration in 1808.* The East India Company contributed one-fifth of the capital 
Afkd appointed three of the Directors. 8inee 1809, and more particularly from 
1818, wheu the Act waa passed whioh removed certain restrictions from 
Bwfopeaua settling is India, hanking received a stimulus and several bank s 
ware established. Between 1888 and 1888 most of theae agency houses filled. 
U 1888 a joint-etoek bank named tho Union Bank was started. It wee 
Intende d toaferd in tbe money market that facility which the Bank of Bengal 
wveiKf to its charter could not aioed. Tbe bank failed in January MA 
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rittefltir long Mott thrt It was fawn to bt “fat h op a ls m ly famlml state/ 
**ThBdiTid6ads H declared i^d of whfchli made so great a parade were late 
aotfirom thecapita for that had gone long bate, bat fro* tha deposits that 
people won still confiding enough to make.” “The bank bad iudicerimiaataly 
i«TMkd in indigo and tha dfepotam f rooty katpod themselves to the baas 
noney.* One Sngtisb firm ware dabtoca to tba bank of Si lakba of rapeee, 
ona foartk of tba whole oapital of tba book, and another firm had late cash 
ovadfta to tha amoont of 16 lakba of rupees. There ware aoandala ooaneotad 
with the failure of tba first Baaarao Bank in 1848. Tha Bank of Bengal 
itself violated its oharter in tha orisis of 1 639-33. Tba first Bank of Bombay 
was established in 1840, tha Bank of Madras in 1843. Thaaa banka wait 
established under conditions similar to tboaa of tba Bank of Bengal, with tha 
Beat Iedia Company as a share-holder of one-fifth of tba capital. In 1868 
tba Bank of Bombay failed A Commission was appointed to enqaire Into 
tba nanana of the failure. Tha Report of tha Commission, which was published 
in i860, ascribed the failure to the following causes:— 

“(a) The Charter Act 1 which removed many restrictions contained in tha 
former Aot and permitted the Bank to transact business of an unsafe 
character*; 

“ (6) ‘The abase of the powers ’given by the Aet 'by weak and unprincipled 
secretaries’! 

“(e) Tha negligence and incapacity of the Directors ; 

“ (<f) The very exceptional nature of the timer” 

Sir C. Jackson (President of the Commission) summed np his views on this- 
point in the dictum that— 

“ The great lesson the failure taught was that banks should not lend money 
on promissor y notes in a single name or on joint promissory notes, when all the 
parties were borrowers and not any of them sureties for others.”— (An Account 
of tkn Presidency Bank a, page 31.) 

1 draw attention to this with special referenoe to the statement contained 
in paragraph 384 of our Report that 14 we hare received evidence in favour of a 
relaxation of the restrictions of the Presidency Banks Aot, whioh prevent loans < 
from being for longer than six months, and require the security of two 
names * 

Another Bank of the same name with similar rights, but this time without' 
the contribution of the Government was started in the same year in Bombay. 
It worked well till 1874, in which year appeared a famine in Bengal. Tho 
Government balance at the Bank was one more, and it was intended that 30 
lacks might he drawn to purchase rice from Barns for the purposes of relief 
is Bengal. The Bank was unable to pay the money. It did not close its 
doors only because the money was due to the Government. This inoidsnt 
gave rise to the Reserve Treasury system, whioh dates from 1876. In this 
year as also passed the Presidency Banks Aot which imposed imposed 
important limitations on tbs Banks. 

Of the seven European banks that existed in India in 1883, all bat one* 
have failed. That one is the Allahabad Bank. About 1875 five new hanks 
were established. Of these only one, m., the Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited, 
the Punjab Bunlriug Co. having been amalgamated with it, survived. Amongst 
those that failed was the Himalaya Bank Limited, whioh stopped payment 
in 1811. Besides these jrint-stock banks, the big banking firm of ;;i- <?norfe 
Arimtbnot failed in IfiST The Bank of Burma was established ta lfiUi, U 
MM fulfil. When it failed it had a working capital of a eras and 18 lakba. 
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II was found that one-third of the working capital had been advanced to a 
grm to which the Directors were interested. Lett of ell eame the failure of 
the Bank of Upper India. Indians were not responsible for the msmigement 
of an? of these banks. They were all managed by European* 

The history of the Indian banks for whioh Indians were voromsible is 
neither an long nor so eventful. It goes back only to the year 1881, in whioh 
year the Ondh Commercial Bank was founded. It was followed by some other 
email banks. The Punjab National Bank was established in 1891 Bw.h these 
banks have carried on their business without intermotion. The Pernio** Bank 
of India wee founded in 1901. When it closed its door* in 1919. it had nearly 
a hnndrad branches in various places, mostly in Upper India. The other ill. 
fated institution, the Amritsar Bank, was started in 1901. It failed in 1919. 
With the year 1905— the year of the partition of Bengal— began an era of new 
tMNMfsshi indigenous activities in India and from 1900 there began to ho 
established banks large and small all over the oonntry. These totalled 176 
in 1910. The most important of these were the Bank of India and the Indian 
Specie Bank, started in 1906, the Bengal National Bank and the Indian Bank 
of Madras in 1907, the Bombay Merchant Bank and the Credit Bank of India 
in 1909, the Kathiawar and Ahraedabad Banking Corporation in 1910. and the 
Central Bank of India in 1911. Of the 11 important Banks started since 100) 
Six collapsed during 1913-U. But taking large banks and small, in all about two 
doxsn Indian banks failed. Though th * failure of even one bank is a matter 
for regret, two dozens out of 470 cannot be said to be a very large number. 

There is no doubt that in some of the banks that failed there was a 
fraudulent manipulation of accounts, and that in others largo sums of money 
were advanced to enterprises in which some of the directors were interested. 
There were alao mistakes of policy, as for instance, in the financing of long, 
term business with short-term deposits, and the sinking of far too great a 
proportion of these funds in a single industry. But that the failures were 
more to these causes tlmu to dishonesty and fraud is attested by the fact that 
the number of criminal prosecutions iu connection with these failures has 
been conspicuously small. 

Regarding the failures in the Puujab, Pandit Balak Ham Pandva, Auditor 
of Accounts, Lah>re, said in his written evidence submitted to u*:— 

“ Indeed, when wo com paro the recent bank and industrial failures in the 
Punjab with similar incidents iu other countries, we are astonished at the 
comparatively small proportion of cases in which the failures in our case were 
due to dishonesty or selfishness. The price wo have paid for our inexperience 
is undoubtedly heavy, but it is by no means heavier than what other countries 
have paid before us. If we have only learnt the lesson which the disasters 
of the last four years so impressively teach, there is surelv no room for 
despondency.'* 

In pursuance of a recommendation contained in the preliminary note on 
the eoope of enquiry by the Indian Industrial Commission, a Committee was 
appointed tyr*the Punjab Provincial Industries Committee to examine and 
report upon the causes ortho recent failures in financial and industrial enter- 
prises in the Punjab. Their report throws much valuable light upon the 
•ubjpot. The Committee said 

<* &!! 'he evidence produced before ns insisted on the want of business 
kpewM«e ana in company promoters, mauacen, and staff as a. 

wiaieryeimssefMlurs. There were few competent managers, whether of 
ittnka or of industrial oonoerns. Consequently egregious blunders wore made 
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Loot, however, it «1 mid be imagined that Me state of 
and industry wee altogether rotten, we mutt hceten to point out two lettering 
feetniMs (ei in the first plane the survival of the Pan jab National Beak 
Mowed that ia purely Indian directorate and stuff were capable of tiortni a 
bank tmoarh eireumstanoes as trying as ever any ft naa ola l institution haa to 
faoetd) and again the feet tbat several banka, as the following statement 
shows, have paid in fall, and others are likely to pay, is evidoaee that bar no 
means all of the banks were inherently unsound. ” 9 

<I) omit the statement beoanse I understand that mueh mote has 1 
np since Jane 1917, when the Committee made their report) 

Tim Committee summed np the resalt of their investigation as follows t— 

“Thus speaking generally, onr feeUng is that the oollapeo nan bo vefeifOd 
to two fundamental causes : — 

(tl The iuezperienoe, end the defeote of the machinery, inevitable so the 
starting of every new venture ; 

(ti) The lack of palliatation or remidial action snoh as Gover nment ttself 
or quasi-Qovernment agencies, U, a state-supported Provincial Banin might 
supply. ” • 

Indians need (Government Support and Ednoatton In 
Banking. 

This brief review would, I hope, make it clear that there is little ground 
for any general disparagement of Indians in the matter of joint-stoek hanking, 
It ehowe that if Indians receive (a) the seme sympathy and snpport from the 
Government which Europeans have received through the Presidency Banks and 
(b) if they also receive the neoeasary measure of education in modern banking, 
Indians will give as good an account of themselves in this branch of important 
national activity as any other people have given. As regards the first, I would 
strongly recommend that the question of a Central 8tate Bank, having branches 
in every Province, should be taken up at early date. The Presidency Banks have 
tendered inestimable service to Europeans in carrying on trade and oommeroe 
with India. They oannot under their existing charter help industries. Thorn 
has also been a complaint that even in matters of snoh loans as they can advance 
and do advauoe to Europeans, these banks do not easily aooommodate Indians. 
This oomplaint found strong expression at Labors. The Official Committee of 
Lahore to whioh reference has been made before, said in their report t— 

“ During the orisis there was no oo-operatkm between the Indian banka 
themselves, or between them and the English banks, or bstween them and the 
old-fashioned Indian banks. We attach peouliar sagnifieanoe to the statement 
made by witnesses as to the position of the Bank of Bengal. While the fast that 
the Punjab National Bank has been received on the clearing list-only, havener, 
after surviving the orisis— show* that at pa s sa n t good relations do exist and that 
More is future possibility of better, yet the ab aaa o s of a provincial hsakprobabhr 
nt the downfall of sound banks whioh aright have been eared. The Bank 


of Bengal is too big, not looal in its sympathy, ignorant of provincial 

and not susceptible to the influence of the Provincial Government. The 

* oh was willing to help and made recommendations to Calcutta, be? thaap 
rejected with eartnem, and not swan on the deposit of Goveramea! paper 
1 the Baak.of Ben*! consent to fidnmot money to the Punjab National Bank. 
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When the Qmmnomt with drew the vigil of laming notes from the 
hNidoMf Bo*»h« io 1800, they agreed lo help them by allowing the use 
Of public balances. la a Finance Department memorandum of Mfct i December 
1000 to the tek of Seagal (quoted by Hr, Brttnyata at page 01 of hh 
"Account of the Presidency Banks”) the axmt to which the Government 
admit t ed the obligation to oompenaate the Baakt for the withdrawal of the 
right of taie was Indicated ae below *— 

“Xhe Back (of Bengali cannot be admitted to have any elaim m a right 
compensation, but they are oertainly in a position deserving of smeh eonsi* 
deration and ope in which they may equitably look for all reasonable aapport 
on the part of Government" 

Government agreed to oompenaate them by giving them their cash balances 
Without interest, to the extent of 70 lakhs to the Bank of Bengal and 50 lakhs 
to the Banks of Bombay and Madras. In praetioe the Banks have been allowed 
to enjoy the nae of much larger ba l a n oas daring the deoedes that have since 
passed. But as Hr^Brunyate points ont in his hoc* at page 90 

“Long before/1876 the Secretary of 8tatehad oome to the conclusion that 
the Banks had been sufficiently compensated for the loss of their note issue.” 

It is high time therefore that the Government should oease to place public 
balances with the Presidency Banks and that balances should be kept in a 
State Bank, the benefits of which would ho available to a larger publio. 

The proposal for a single “Bank of India” to take the place filled by the 
three Presidency Banks was before the Government between 1800 and 1870. 
But no decision was arrived at on the subject. The question was taken up by 
the Boyal Commission on Indian Finanoe and Currency. They expressed no 
final opinion upon it, but recommended that it should be taken up at an early 
date. They said in paragraph 208 in their Report 

“We regard the question, whatever decision may ultimately be arrived at 
upon it, as one of great importance to India, whioh deserves the careful and 
early consideration of the Secretary of State and the' Government of India. 
We think, therefore, that they would do well to hold an enquiry into it without 
delay, and to appoint for this purpose a small expert body, representative 
both of official and non-official experience, with directions to study the whole 
question in India in consultation with persons and bodies primarily interested, 
guoh as the Presidency Bank, and either to pronounce definitely against the 
desirability of the establishment of a State or Central Bank in India at the 
present time or to submit to the authorities a concrete scheme for the establish* 
meat of suoh a bank, fully worked ont iu all its details and capable of 


immediate application.” ... 

This recommendation was made in 1914. The consideration of it was 
postponed because of the war. I can only express the earnest hope that it 
will be taken up as early as may be practicable. The interest of the country 
demands the early creation of an institution which will at once be the central 
reservoir to which all public balances should belong and the central fountain 
which will feed all fruitful national activities throughout the country. 

Mot the least important advantage of the establishment of a State Bank 
. tafU be that adequate facilities will be provided for training Indians in banking 
m:fijpsfc, 3&e need for suoh tcaihtag is obvious. In paragraph 282 of the Report 
^ligg ratteagues say s’""*. 

“Bat (km & in India at p c— eat a laok of brained bank employees, owing 
to tha ahacaea la tha pa— of faeflit:— far ooameroUl adooothw and of any 
tog-arm—* 1 of trnioiag Indiana ia bnnkiagwork, while the ooontrr folk do 
i’-twtHiSSa tha ad ri a ttag w to tt— atcaa ofoegaaiaed banking. Forth eat 
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tlx in — inn of banking in the mofosett Km bm elow. Wbora us 
fo Am one of the Punjab, too rapid p r ogres s waa made, it 

with grift risks aad followed by disaster. There waa is 

Atekaadyartegi of the banks, and many of the branohos did Uttte hat 

The opiaion of the Lahore Committee, which I hare quoted above also 
emphasised the need of promoting a knowledge of banking boslatoe. Here 
again I would draw attention to the marvellous development of banking la 
Japan. At the time of the Eestoration in 1809 "ignoranoe concerning the 
methods of foreign finance, or of banking, or of joint-stock oompanlee was 
universal, although Japan was not entirely without some financial machinery. 1 * 
“National Finance and eoonomy were both in a perilous condition. 1 * “The 
Japanese bad not been aooustomed either to the combination of capital or the 
formation of corpo r at i ons. They had undertaken every enterprise individually, 
and the finanoial businesses whioh then existed were not in a pro spero us con- 
dition.” “As early as 1870, llr. Hirobumi Ito (afterwards Priaoe Ito), of the 
Finanoe Department, memorialised the Government that the proper manage- 
mens of finanoe aad eoonomy was the foundation upon which the 8tate afisfoe 
must be conducted, and that unless sound institutions were established for 
this purpose no good administrative results oould be attained.”* At his sug- 
gestion he was sent in the same year to Amerioa to study financial institu- 
tions and their working. And as the result of his observations he submitted 
to the Government the following three propositions 

“First, the standard of ourrenoy should be gold ; seoondly, bonds would 
be issued for the conversion of the notes; thirdly, companies should be 
established for the purpose of issuing paper money.** 

After much discussion of these and certain alternative proposals, regula- 
tions were drafted in 1871 and promulgated with the sanction of the sovereign 
for organising National Banks. The first National Bank was esta b lished at 
Tokyo in 1873, and began business in less than ton months. It is not neosemiy 
for me to trace the history of banking in Japan further than to aay that there 
ere now five kinds of banks in Japan, viewed in relation to the line of b us in ess 
respectively followed, viz., (a) Home trade, (b) Foreign commerce, (s) Industry, 
W) Agriculture and («) Colonisation; and that in 1913 the total numbsr of 
these banks was 8,162, of whioh 2,100 represented ordinary aad savings banks 
ftt the end of the first half-year, and 62 in number of special banks at the rad 
of the year. The paid-up capital of these banks amounted in 1918 to 418,188, 
271 yen, the reserve fund to 189,109,917 yen, the total deposits to lQ,81f,984, 
800 yen. 

In “Fifty Years of New Japan** (by Count Oknma, Volume I, page 632) 
Baron 8hibueawa, the President of the First National Bank, soneludas Us 

chapter on the development of banking in Japan ae follows s-- 

“Before concluding this assay the writer cannot refrain from mptmf 
his profound satisfaction at the fact that the small spring of banking bustaM* 
which had been ee insignificant at the time of the Beetoeetion, hep, bya 
gradual process of accretion, become a broad, navigable river, ae It JJJft 
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ft that IIm mi thus pmi (to way for (to to r w h y — at of taaUag 1 
A# Dooitry*" 

bdk mu fir aM of Japan ii 1871 8bt iMa far baUad Japan to dav. 
Ho doubt booking la Indio today is for in odvonos of who! it was in Japan in 
1871 Bnt if ft is to develop! an it should, I would reoommend that the Govern* 
neat of India should do oven now what the Government of Japan did long airo, 
ofc, tote definite steps to impart the best instructions to young Indians In 
banking through the best teachers it oan appoint Even ii a State Bank should be 
slow In soarin g, the Presidency Banks and other banks which receive help from 
govern wont, should be asked to take in a few Indians - preferably graduates 
Of a College of Comm e rce a s apprentices for higher training hi banking. 


Orgaaimlion of Industries. 

There are two elaseee of Industrial enterprises whioh oan be taken np in 
tide country. The first dess, and this is by far the larger olaae, consists of 
those whioh can be started by the importation of machinery and experts as 
first managers. In this class of work we have to imitate and not to initiate. 
As soon as the provincial Departments of Industries, with their Advisory 
Board* have been constituted in the provinces, they should decide, with snob 
expert advice as may be necessary, what industries of this class oan be started 
within the province, and should invite and enoonrage Indian capitalists by 
information and technical assistance to organise them. It was the adoption 
of such a coarse that enabled Germany and Japan to aohieve rapid industrial 
development Bir Frederick Nicholson urged the adoption of this coarse on 
ns in the following passages in hie note:— 

M Onthe whole, then, l consider that the best way both for starting 
selected industries in India and for training the future managers is, after the 
fashion of Germany and Japan and other oonntries, for the promoters, whether 
Government or private, to draw liberally on Great Britain, etc., for real 
experts as first managers of any projected industries s then to select young 
men, preferably men already trained in technological institutions, and to put 
them through close disciplined, industrial and business training under these 
experts till they ere fitted either to start on their own account or as reliable 
burissso managers to capitalists."— (Minutes of evidenoe, Vol. Ill, pages 398- 
WTi 

Mr. Gharles Tower also says 

‘Id the manufacture of steel ware and of machinery, Germany it usually 
credited, not without justice, with being rather an imitator than an initiator. 
Hersnooees in this line has been achieved by the rapidity with which Germany 
bad adopted the improvements invented elsewhere."— (Germany of to day. Home 
Iilvemty Library, psge 178.) 

This is also the coarse whioh was adopted by America. Dp to 1809 
Agsrioa had made Utile progress in developing the mannfeotnre of steel. In 
Iftfifi Bark Bs aib eri and Company imported the biggest crucible steel plant of 
•H up to that time, and imported also several hundred English workmen to 
msm sooeew. Sheas then the p r ogr ess of the steel industry there has been 
phen omena l . In IfllD the ontpnt of pig iron in the States was only 0*8 million 
fogs, and of steel att| by 1800 America was producing 18*7 millions of tons 
sf pig ism and IG*l of steel, end in 1918 whfle the production of pig iron 
am o unt e d to 10*8 nrilliea teas in the United Kingdom* ft amounted to 81 
mBUon tena In th* Dated S ta t e s . Last but not least, wo have an eloquent 
UntnliM In I ndigf tee Tf of tteso undne s s of this policy in the suooees df the 
Tata lrou and Mil 1 fori* The works were organised with the advice, and 
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tevtkm carried on under the supervision of the be at experts iapoMte 
•hem*, and they bare been a oouspicoous moons. Tbit, therefore, It the 
right poller wbM should bt followed in regard to the mat y other Maaftrise 
the need for which hat been pointed out ia our chapter on the indastrtal 
deficiencies of India. Raw material* and labour abound, capital estate uni 
only wants organtaie| v the home market it extensive, the machinery and the 
•sport oan be imported, the profits to the Government and the people wfll 
be considerable ; all that it needed it that the Government should be whole* 
heartedly load and assist Indian capital in organising the industriee. 

Rut to carry out industrial development in this wise it is essential, as 
Mr. H. P. Gibbs, the General Manager of the Tata Hydro-Xleotrio 8npply 
Company, so well put it in his written evidonoe before us, that— 

“no man should be imported into India unless he is a recognised expert 
in his particular line. He too should be engaged on short»timo contract and 
made to understand he is being engaged and paid to teach our looal men jest 
as much as to introduce and carry on his work. The young man from abroad 
who is educated but inexperienced should not be brought to India and allowed 
to got bis practice here," 

Pro virion for Scientific Research. 

The second class of industries oonsists of those for which some research 

work is needed Iam not opposed to the idea of creating an Indian 

Chemical Service and an Imperial Industrial Service at the right time and under 
the right conditions. Bnt I regret I do not agree with my colleagues as to the 
time when, and the conditions under which, these services shoold be organtoed. 
In my opinion our first duty is to oreate the material for these eervtoee in this 
country. One important means of doing this is the sterling of indnstrtas, ee I 
have urged above nnder imparted experts and placing our select youg-men, 
already trained in technological institutions, nnder them. The other m e a sur e s 
whioh in my opinion are needed are 

(0 that steps should be immediately taken for developing the tea chin g 
of soienoeand technology in our existing Universities and other ool l s g ta t s 
institutions, (a) by strengthening their staff and equipment, and (6) by award- 
ing a sufficiently large number of scholarships to enoonrage the study of so to uee 
and technology at oar schools, oar colleges and our Universities j 

(»t) that an Imperial Polyteohnio Institute, manned by the most distin- 
guished scientists and engineers, whose oo-operatlon we osn secure, should be 
established in the oountry, for imparting the highest instruction end training 
in ecienoe and technology 1 and 

(see) that the provision of scholarships for study in foreign countries 
should be largely increased to enable the most distinguished of oar g ri d net— 
to finish their education in the best of foreign institutions. 

The view whioh I hnmbly urge here is strongly supported by the reoom* 
mendatfona made in the “Interim Report of the Consultative Committee eu 
Scholarships for Higher Education," of whioh the Right Hou’ble Mr. A* K. 
Dyke Aciand was the Chairmen. 


Recruitment of tbn Soientiflo Sarvioe*. 

Per the recruitment of the acton tifio services, the Indian Chemical Swrvfet, 
- — othe r s, my ooUeegues reoomstend that “to the utmost extent postfbto rfhp 
Jute appointments should be made Croat e oto uoe graduat e s of the Indian 
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UelvsrriHss, and that the senior and experienced an who will be required 
leiiritlets and direct re sea rch work ahoald ha obtained on special terma from 
Inlaid, Mian such are not n n a tf oM e here.** The qualifying clause which I 
hetf amph aai ae d moat ba appreciated at ita practical vtlsa My colleague* 
laccgniaa that a “relatively avail field of selection at present exists in India. 49 
Thar any!— * 

“As development of science teaching at the Universities proc e eds, and 
opportunities for technical training in India increase, we believe that the 
neorarity for importing specialists will greatly diminish, and that ultimately 
the ser vi ces will be maioly filled with officers trained in this country. 14 

But they say farther on that “it will be some years before it will be 
possible to obtaip the fall n e ces sa ry staff in India.*' 

They therefore rely for each recruitment mainly on England, Bat they 
recognise that— 

“there will be similar post-war demands made at home and in the dominions 
for scientific, especially chemical, experts, which will render it difficult to 
obtain suitable recruits from England. It is probable, consequently, that 
salaries higher than the pre-war rates will be demanded by suitably qualified 

I think that qualified English experts will not be available, at any 
rate in any number for some years even for higher salaries than those of the 
pre-war period. The Committee of the Privy Council said in their Report 
for 1915-16:— 

“It is in our view certain that the number of trained research workers 
who will be available at the end of the war will not suffice for the demand 
that we hope will then exist. We are too apt to forget in this oountry that 
with industry as with war, a brilliant group of field officers, end even a well- 
organised general staff, need armies of well-trained men in order to produce 
satisfisotory results." 

In view of these facts, it will be wise of us not to rely upon our being able 
to indent on England for the “senior and experienced men who will be required 
to initiate and direct research work in India.'* Besides, though they advo- 
cated that “senior and experienced men" should be "obtained from England, 
what my colleagues have actually proposed is very different from it. They have 
proposed that “recruits for these services— especially chemical services— should 
be obtained at as early an age as possible, preferably not exceeding 25 years." 
They leave no room for doubt as to what they mean. They say 

“We should thus secure the University graduate, who had done one or 
pe rh a p s two years* post-graduate work, whether scientific or practical, but 
would not yet be confirmed in specialisation. We assume that the requisite 
degree of specialisation will be secured by adopting a system whereby study 
leave will be granted at some suitable time after three years’ servioe when a 
sdentifio officer should have developed a distinct bent." 

In their recommendations regarding the reoruitment of the Imperial 
Industrial Servioe also, they say that “the age of recruitment should not 
usually exceed *J6 years," and that they think it desirable, “if the young 
engineers whom we propose to recruit are to develope into valuable men, 
that they should be enoouraged after about three years’ servioe to take study 
b leave.*’ It is obvious then that under the scheme proposed by my colleagues the 
mm to be recruited from England will not be “senior and experienced men" 

* u t raw graduates from Univerrities who will be expected to specialise after 
Miriagths servioe in India, Specialisation almost always involves delay. 
t ll a wta s wo must teke ia only taw graduates and remunerate them during 
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tho yeersthey are qualifying themselves for effsellfn rmmmk work, I think 
HfeverydeT ^ — ■ - - 


dealblethat «o should toko io Iodl 
w§» bo loot costly. m 4 who will tom i 
fotbeasseof on English graduate, then will always bo th# 
that bo mo y Inn no for higher emoluments elsewhere, end tbo i 

bo will totve the oonntry of tor the ported asoses ery to quality for _ , 

taking away with him the knowledge mod experience whloh ho bod gained la 
ito service. Having regard to oil tbo considerations which bovo boos urged 
stove, I think the idee of reorufttag this service from England shoaldbo 
abandoned, and tbot it should bo derided that It shall be recruited entirely 
Aon among graduates of tbo Indian Universities and of tbo Imperial Fotj* 
technic Institute, which I have recommended. 

My recommendation bos tbo further merit of being entirely in oonsonanop 
with the reoommendations made by the Royal Commission on the PubUe 
Services In Indio regordiog tbo recruitment of erientiAo and teohnicol oorvtes* 
Indians have a very sore feeling about tho imperial Indian servioes. Tb* 
importation of experts from Bnglaad for these services has not only nicsssorfly 
increased the cost of these services to Indio but has had the very great disod* 
vantage of preventing Indians from being trained for higher work in the* 
services. Wo can never forget that so distinguished an Indian as Dr. P. 0* 
Rov did not And admission into the Indian Educational Service. We know 
that though the Geological Survey of India has been in existence for 64 yea rs , 
up to 1918 only three Indians had been appointed to the superior eervioe in 
it. In this connection I pat the following question to Dr. H. H. HoydeUf 
Director of the Geological Survey of India 

‘•Has the department kept it as an object before it that It should train 
Indians to qualify themselves for employment in the higher grades of the 
department ? 

And his answer was:— 

“We have been for many years training men in the subordinate ranks el 
the department, but they do not. necessarily qualify for appointments in the 
higher" grade. It Is always open to them to apply for an appointment in thfll 
grade . . My Hon'Ue colleague Mr. Low then asked Dr. Hyden 

“You have these reseieh scholars. Is St dot one of the objects of research 
scholarships, that the scholars, if possible, should qualify tbemselvuu for leoroil* 
ment to the department ? M 

And the answer was ... 

“That is one of the objects of the efforts we have made in educating^ them 
in geology in the Presidency College and the Cdcatte University. I think 
geological education was initiated in Caloutta by the Geologies! Bervey. If# 
have had mors Indiana in the subordinate branch of the servioe. 

The Indian witnesses before the Boval Commission quoted tbo 
Dr. Oldham, the first head of the Geological Department, ‘ 
fitnese of Iodtaas for this department, which showed that be 
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Iln mi || relation to othir loporitl fl ip>iti»nti SW iutiMi, it appeals 
in' In lfcii|gfaBltitii Difortut the telwto of the Oorsmumnt orladia 
from the wry oommeooomeat was that it should Jbe stolid largely feu Indiana. 

“We adhere firmly,” wrote the Government at India to too S w w t u y of 
■Mo So 1910, “to oar frequently Mmd potior that tbo service (the Agricnl- 
Mol service) should bo manned ultimately by Indians md thot tho object to 
ho kept steadily to view It to rodnoe to i minimum tho nnmbor of expert* 
appointed from Esgioad nod to tvoin op indigenous talent so os to enable tho 
oooutry to depend on its own roaooroos for tbo rooroitmont of its agricultural 
Stiff in tho bigner branches.” 

Bat la spite of this deer doelatntioo, tho Imporial Sorrios hss bsoomo tho 
monopoly of Europeans, while Indians hare been ooafined to the Prorincial 
B e rri os. The evidenoe of Dr. Harold Mann and of the representative members 
of tho Prorincial Berrios before the Royal Commission showed that many highly 
qnattded Indians, sereral of whom possessed European d egr e s s or experience, 
had bean unable to Had admission into the Imperial 8errioe, which had been 
manned by reoraits imported from Europe, who, said Dr. Mann, laboured under 
the serious disadvantage that thsir experience related to n system of agrionltaro r 
“which in its organisation is quite foreign to most parts of India and will be 
for a long time to come." 

Bo also with regard to the Imperial Forest Serrics. The Inspector General 
Of Forests stated in his evidence before the Royal Commission that 

“ . . when the Forest Department was instituted, and for a long time 
afterwards, both the Government of India and the Secretory of State expressed 
the opinion that it was a special department in which the service of Indians 
■koala bn utilised as largely as possible. ** 

Yet from 1391 to 1900 no steps were taken to provide for direct recruitment 
to tho Ptovineial Service, and it was laid down in 1919 that candidates for the 
Imperial Forest Service “must have obtained a degree with honours in some 
bvanoh of netnral science in a University of England, Wales or Ireland, or tho 
Bio. degree in pare eeienoe in one of tho Universities of Scotland.*' At the 
Mm tho Royal Cc admission took evidenoe, the totaWnnmber of Officers in the 
superior service in the Agricultural, Civil, Veterinary Forest, Geological Surrey, 
Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Departments was 401. Of these only 
nte officers were statutory natives of India! 


Tho Bstbn*t* of Cost 


• . • Speaking generally, I would say that a substantial part of the ex- 
penditure that is proposed tor salaries should be saved, partly by reducing the 
number of appointments proposed and partly by fixing the salaries at tho 
ateadard which will be suitable for Indian graduates and scholars. The ex* 
peu dllut s pro posed on buildings will also, on my opinion, admit of a very 
substantia! redaction. Hers again the example of Japan affo rds ns gafdaneo. 
They spsad ray much lass on their educational bondings than is spent in India. 
A s ehe m e for the award of scholarships to encourage the study of science and 
technology can he best prepared by the Ed ao ati o n Department. 

As rsgards grants to UmnsaiUeo, 1 would recommend that on am average 
in naans! giant of a lakh aad a half should bt made to saeh Untoefoity for the 
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Conohudoo. 

I eoaaot ractaio tUa note better than by ondoniog lha following gaMvaaa 
and wiae words of Sir rrodufek NtoboUon i— * 

“I be* to reeocd My opinion that ia the matter of Indian tedoatriaa w* 
wobomd toemwider Indian intereau Unity, aanoadlyand thirdly.-! mum 
by *«mly that the local taw prodaote ahoold bo ntiliaod, by 'raooadly' that 
tednatnra abonld bo introdnoad, and ‘thirdly’ that tha profit* of aaeh ladartrr 
ahoaM remain in the country. " 

If meaanroa for tka industrial doralopmeat of India aro taken ia this 
spirit, India will become proaparona and strong, and Bngland more proapsronS 
and stronger. 

MAUAK MOHAN MALA VIVA. 


REPORT OF THE BOWLATT OOHWTTU 
(ON SEDITION), 

The Beeommwd&tiona. 

The measures recommended to bo taken are (1) Punitive, and (2) hm* 

tire. 

Punitive meeeures (permanent). 

Legislation may take the shape either— 

(а) of changes in the general law qf evidence or proctdnre which If toimd 

would be advisable in regard to all crime, or 

(б) changes in the substantive law of sedition or modifications in tha rales 

of evidence and procedure in sttch cases designed to deal with the 
special features of that class of offence. 

(•tl Some changes have been suggested to ns 

(1) An amendment of the law which excludes confessions or admissions 
UB,et J njade as required by section 164 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

l«) A relaxation of tne rale of practice which requires corroboration of 
*"• testimony of an accomplice. 

Ihere could be no Justification for making either cf these changes in 
°5Jr r t° facilitate prosecutions in cases of sedition if in other cases they eft 
allowed to remain as a proper safeguard against injustice. These and many 
fftec* matters connected with Indian criminal procedure may bo well worth 
tetestigsAing, but we cannot engraft an inquiry of that magnitude upon oar 
"“v We therefore only note the above point* end pees from them. 

We think, however, that no harm can be done by amending section 
W tbn Code of Criminal Procedure (which prohibits promisss or t hrea ts It 
latncs an aeenaad person to disclose or withhold any matter) so es to make H 
•Jter that there is no prohibition of a promise, whether to an accused or nay 
y Psrsoa, of protection against injury canesd by tbe criminal nets « 


ft RECOMMENDATIONS 


0) At regards obaagas epeoUJIy relating to sndiftioat seta* wo nooo* 
mood thioe permanent additions to the low. 

In the tot plow wo think tkil o permanent enuetmust on to Knot of 
Rale 65 A under the Mono* at Indio Act It required. That volt provide* to 
iho punishment of ptnoot having prohibited documents (white way boot 
to bo defined daow) in their posses s io n or control with too wo mod the offset 
of tbo words nted) intent to pnblitb or oiroalate them. la Ho pw to nt t form, 
however, the srhstanoe of the offence it eoofoaodod with the presumptive 
evidence of H The drafting should, in bur Judgment, be recast, and the penalty 
teems too blob for times of peace, seeing that the offence It merely p oss e ssion 
with on intent not yet noted upon. ' . 

We also neoommend that the principle of section 566 of the Code of 
Criminal Prooednre (which provides for on order requiring notification of 
reoldenw after release in the oase of persons oonvioted a second time for 
certain offences) should be extended to all persons convicted of offenom under 
Chapter VI of the Penal Code (offenoes against the State) whether previously 
convicted or not. Snob persons might be ordered to give security for a period 
not exceeding two years for good behaviour so far as offenoes under Chapter 
View concerned, and in default be directed to notify their residence to 
-Government, who should have power to restrict their movements for the 
period of two years after their release and prohibit them from addressing 
public meetings,— the term “public meetings'' including in its scope political 
subjects as in section 4 of the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act of 1607. 

Lastly we think that in all eases where there is a question of seditious 
Intent, evidence of previous conviction for seditious crime or association (of an 
incriminating kind of course) with persons so oonvioted should be. admissible 
upon written notioe to the accused with suoh particulars and at such a time 
before the evfdenee is given as might be fair. What we have called seditious 
crime would of course have to be accurately defined. 

Punitive and Preventive measures not to come into faros save upon a 
notification of the (Wroor-Genersl in Council. This will provide for possible 
future emergencies. We shall suggest, however, a proviso that in reepeot of 
matters which have oocurred hitherto or may occur (say) before the end of 
the war the scheme shall be in force at once without any notification. This 
-will deal with tha present e m e rgency. 

The powers whioh we shall suggest for dealing with future emergencies 
must be ready tor nse at short notioe. They must therefore be on the statute 
book in advmnon. That fact alone is calculated to have some moral effect, for 
It is than known exactly what a renewed anarohioal movement will encounter. 
To postpone legislation till the danger is instant, is, in our view, to risk a 
roonrmoa of the history of the years 1906-17. Shill, its emergency character 
most be emphasised. 

Ifeiifftgftnoj provision* for trial*. 


Provisbpasboukl be mads for trials of seditious crime by Benches of throe 
Judges without juries or assessors and without preliminary commitment prooa* 
diags or appeal. Ya abort, the prooednre we recommend should follow tha lips 
teiddown ia sections 6—9 inclusive of tha Defgoee of ladle Act. It should ha 
mads riser that section fill of tha Coda of Criminal Proosdwe (rotottogto 
to giving la svtosn o s unde r o srta to olro amatenaa of doposirioni taken to to 
s h ssosssfna ahs snd jsg u a ous s d) appHaa to those triala. It having, wt mn Hr rtea l, 
touji— Ihsssd whether saorion 7 ofto Deftest offndto Ate has tb et s lf ss t , 
Wa thtok it sioamsryte exclude jurist and iiuuow metolybeeuuro of 
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the temrtei to which tftsy are liable, and boom* they are loo maoh laeHaed 
to feeeff— ted by public dkenaskn. 

; As regards the procedure and the aba— of right of appeal, wo thlak it 
ci— mtiil that the toy involved in commitment pro— edings end oppeol ho 
nodded. It k of the ntmoct importnn— that punishment or aoodttat ahoold 
be speedy both in order to aeon— the moral effect which punishment ehoald 
produce and also to prevent the prolongation of the excitement whioh the pro* 
o— dings may set up. Furthermore, the delays involved by commitment pro* 
oeedinge and the doable examination of witaeeeee in evea— the ohan— of the 
witness— being intimidated, add to the hardships involved in their attendan— 
with the eonseqnen— of making them less ready to come forward, and aim 
afford time for them to forget the facta. 

One important amendment ahoold be mode in thn procedure. Under the 
temporary —heme now in operation charg— are formulated after the eviden— 
for the proseention has been oloaed. In our opinion — mo expedient mast hi 
fonnd for defining the issnes and communicating them to the accused a reason* 
able time before he has to meet or rebut them. To meet this difficulty we 
suggest 

(a) Commitment proceedings to be abolished in the— oases. 

(ft) Proceedings to start with a detailed written complaint to be drawn Up 
by the Government Prosecutor — tting out full partioulars of what is intended 
to be proved against each accused. 

(c) The pro— cation witness— to be first examined in chief, but the aocuaed 
not to be called upon to cross-examine at this stage. 

(d) The charge to be framed with regard to such of the accused against 

whom there is primd facie eviden—. , . - 

(e) The ca— should be adjourned and the Court should fix the period of 
adjournment suitable to each ca— , but such period should not be lew than 

10 days. . . . 

% (f) The accused to remain in the “custody of the Court as oppo— d to 
the “custody of the police," orJn other words, the Superintendent of the Jail 
should be under the directions of the Court so far as the accused are concerned. 
This does not indicate any real change, but perhaps an in— rtion of a provision 
of this nature will have the effect of silencing much mischievous criticism. 

(g) The police papers will of course be placed before the Court. The 
Court after going through the papers may. if it thinks right, allow copies of 
some of the— papers to the aocused. Of cour— in this matter the Court will 
have absolute di— ret ion, and the Court may refuse to allow —pies of any of 
the poli— papers to the a— u— d. . 

.ft) At the expiry of the period of adjournment the cross-examination of 
the witness— and the r— t of the trial will proceed. 


Competition of Courts. 

182. While, however, we re— mmend in substance the procedure established 
under the Defen- of India Act. we think the constitution of thn tobunak - 
provided by the— Acts should be altered. Moreover, — the nght of ap peal W 
taken awey, the tribunals should he of the highest strength and 
They should be composed of High Court or Chief Court Judges selected by thn 
head of the Conti. 


Testimony of acc u sed. 


Thn principle npon which nn accused 
eviden— k that he k interested end inter— ted 


cannot at 
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t tala 

. . . i» this oaaa alto was gtadaaUj 

••other until In 1990* It waa swept away in alt 
®toa change waa wall/ the 
i doubtlaw it had its inoom 
about with important 

▼law of wbiok tba following ara most notable : — 
if) he cannot ba called exoept with his own 


Law fa all aaaaa, civil al wall m crimieal Tkia 
ia £ng)ead until tho onj/ remnant of 
‘ trial. The ‘ 



bf an aet of 
i of a aaw fboittt/ to 
for paraona vaalftj guilty, 
i tka priaonorVpotet of 



(5> tf aallady ka oaanot ba aaked qoaatioaa as to his 
ptaaloaa oooviotioca, aalaas either'— 

A . W tka faetaput would ba avidaoea against hiai la ohiof, independently of 
tba AoA m ahowlag daalga or tba lika, or 

W ka baa given of bla Own good ebaractar or tba ohaiaotar af witnesses for 
the prosecution baa baan attacked on hia behalf. 

In other words, than is a special oode limiting bis anamination, and If tka 
Pkiacipla were iatrodnoad in India, tka application of sections inconsistent with 
»» aaob m sootioa 105 of the Indian Kridenoe Aot, would have to ka aariadad. 
Tlda now principle, at firm annob mistrusted, I 


ia new principle, at first annob mistroated, hasbeen fonnd to week 
I® lagiaad ; and in India wbecn, as is so ftoqneotly the caaa the grave 
•ritaa wbatbar a oonfeesioo baa baan improperly extorted, is would seam i 


aondooiva to tba discover/ of tba truth that tba 

••titled to depose on oath to what has ooon rr ad subject to nroas» an a ia inatlon 
than that it should bale's to suggestion. And so also as to other issues. 
t - . only an experieced Oonrt should €17 oases under those conditions 

la aider to make Java that an ignorant prisoner does not misunderstand bis 
position and ia not anfairi/ dealt with. This aafa-goavd is ensured when the 
oases come before three Judges of tba highest rank, and upon the whole wa 
think the provision should ba in traduced. If it ware a question of its general 
application we should, having regard to the above-mentioned eousktaretuMSf ba 


\ to ns that tka Oonrt should ba at Hbarfe/ to put an 7 
- , *t pleases to an aooaaad, even though ha does not tender himself as 
a witness, is oua that wa caaaos approve of. 

Pwpdtnatton of t— tlmotry in partiooiar oironmf no— ■ 

If oar proposal to oeooptod that than ahaU fa. so MWiItMit ptoeaadiayo, 
IMMMMMM or NMotioo of Motion U of tko Criminal Low And— > 
Aw(XtT of 190A ia ito promt form will not bo oppropiioto. bio, how ooa r. 
MOMoqr thot thoobjoet wfaieb tbot oa c tioo woo h boi id to ottoin, wily , 
Ibo protection of important wHooomo ood tho porpotaocioo of tboir — t d m ooy, 
•bMUd bo provided for. Wo tbiok tboototomootoof doad or ofasmU wta— 
— dqotoHhwof two at — .a of tho ioraotifotioo ahoaldbo mtdo arsilabi. for 
* 'fj** Ooar^ namaiy, (|) wat . m a nt . proved to boot boon onh to • 
foHot «dtar pot bolow too nob of 8 aperieteadou» whoro auk otto— oto 
lam boon mmid by aoob odBoor nod nod onr ood oaptoinod to tbo ponoo 
atUoR it ood (ipMd fay hit, iS) ota t o o — to of witoonoo —da at thotrial 


—|y, tho boliof of tba Oowt that 
~ ltd in the intenoto of the 1 
if oooMMry, to ait fo < 
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Ehnerggncy meggurog (prwmtlvo). 

II S* neoeec ar y, in oHtr to keep the ooaipineiM ander control In tb fitait. 
to provide for the oontinuanoe after the expiry of the Defence of Indie Aot off 
•ome of the power* whleh diet measure introduced in a temporary form. By 
those meant alone haa the oontpireey been paralysed for the orceent This 
will involve some infringement of the liberty of the subject We hare sodas* 
enured to make that infringement as email as possible. 

The poeeibilities to be provided for range from incipient eedltion to incipont 
anarchy. 


insisting temporary powers. 

The powers at present temporarily possessed by the Government are la 
bo found in rules 8—7 inclusive and 11 A under the Defenoe of India Aot 
1016- Shortly stated, their effect is to rive power to require persons by exeom 
iive order to remain in any area to be specified or not to enter or remain in nny 
such ares, with penalties for breach of such requirement. These orders may be 
made and served on the person affected, whereupon they beoome binding upon 
him, or the person may be arrested without warrant and detained for a period 
not exceeding in nil one month, pending an order of reetriotion. There la 
also a power of search under search warrant. It will be observed there is no 
provision for an examination of the oases of suoh persons. The decision Use 
solely with the Local Government. There is also the power of oonfinement under 
Regulation III of 1818. 


Soope of our proposals. 

We think that provision ought to be made for powers going to the full axteat 
of those above quoted subject to the observance of four main principles— 

(a). N*> interference with liberty must be penal in character. Nothing fa 
the nature of miwir ion* earn be admitted without trial in strict legal term. Iff 
in the supreme' in ornate of the community the liberty of individuals is taken 
away, an asylum must be provided of a different order from a jail. 

(••) Any interference with liberty mnet be anfegosrded by an ioqifay 
which, though circumstances exclude the possibility of Its following forcaclo 
forme». meat be judicial in the sense that it must be fair and impartial aad as 
adeouate as it can be 

(jUi) Every order (which should be made by the Looal Government) aa* 
thoriuog such interference must recite the holding of such inquiry and deemsa 
that. In the opinion of the Looal Government, the measures ordered era neoca* 
aery in the interests of pobKc security. 

(to) The order must be made for a limited time only (cay. not exceeding 
a year) and meat be renewable only by a new order (not necessarily a new 
inquiry) reciting that the renewal is necessary ia the interests of pawn 
security. 

Two grade* of powers desirable. 

The powers to be aoquired should be of two grades capable of befog ca l led 
iato operation separately. 


ff change of rewai n e>| 
eogsging in JounmUms 



j or powers saoara oe : — 

[security with or without snvetfoe j 
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W to require that tU p e rson iM4 pdodMy repost to tho polio*. 

The g » wp of powers should b*— 

(i) to street | 

hi) to ssoroh under warrant ; 

<W to confine io noopenal custody. 

It ia not conceivable that the second troop of power* would be ealled into 
play without the first Therefore after arrest and eeareh there would be no 
objection (if thought sufficient* to making an order under the tret group of 
power** 


QroattonoTaa investigating authority 


A n “investigating authority*' or "authorities" should be constituted, as to 
which we shall say mors later on. 

If the first group of powers only is in fom y the Government before making 
a foal order should be required to refer the oase to the investigating authority, 
they should, however, have power to make an interim order for a limited time. 
If the seoond gronp ia in force, the person might be arrested and kept in 
custody for a time to be limited before the reference and thereafter pending 
the veferenoe. 

The duty of tho investigating authority will be to inquire In emnera upon 
any materials which they may think lit and without being bound by rules of 
evidence. They would send for the person and tell him what is alleged against 
him and investigate the matter as fairly and adequately as possible in the 
manner of a domestic tribunal. It would not be neoeasary to disclose the 
Soaras of information, if that would be objoetinnable from the point of view of 
ether persons. No advocates would be allowed on either side or witnesses 
formally examined, nor need the person whose oase is under investigation be 
present during all the inquiry. Should snob person indicate that other persona 
nr any Other inquiries may throw light on the matter from his point of view, 
the investigating authority would endeavour to test the suggestion if it seems 
telsvant and r easonable. At the close of the inquiry 4 the investigating autho- 
rity would certify their conclusion to tbs Local Government. 


Soope of Investigation. 

This seems to ns the mast difficult of all the matters with whiofa we have 
had to deal, and yet it is one as to which exactness is imperative. We think 
whet ia to be aimed at is that the order of restriction ortho like should be 
naeoutive, but on a basis of fact ascertained judicially (in the sense explained) 
bribe investigating authority. If the investigating authority are to deal with 
tbaonestion of the order to be made, they acquire power without the retponsi- 
hfUtv for the results. Tbaexaoutive are responsible for the maintenance of law 
2k order. Tha worst solution of all is that tha investigating authority should 
Moommsod smNbat the executive should be able to disregard the recommends- 
Em If. however, the investigating authority ia to confine itself to facta, what 
k tha question of fact to be? Tho states of fact contemplated cannot he 
•educed to definitions Uha crimes such as murder and so oh. If they oonld, no 
S that we cun contemplate would cover the ground. Under theee otecumstan- 
2 we saggoct the following sriution. Let the Government propound to the 
TiiSTiu plain language what they sngymt the man has done or io likely to 

SiElwtthth*— thW mem m tj . Tto gmt ofajwt will tfcas b* 
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stttia*# of iMh it known motif what it mmtUb*i irM 
kkilpirt trow mmtivo ooMlartm, tart tt» rwpouftMty fir ootte will 
■Ml M mMr m «lw OorornmonL It in for oomtdoro tfa i whotkor Uw orfm 
not bi published 

The Mton of tbs about w q | Mtifli> explains why we hare used the lam 
“Investigating Authority" instead of "Advisory Committee.” Tbeuse of tbe 
lottor tern teems to eoodema one to advnnoe to the enbemetneeto ton 
whteh it te the whole objeot to eeoepe. 

It ten been suggested to tit that the judicial, the exeoutive, and the non- 
ofloial eteneetc should be rep r ese n ted npoo the body or bodies in qntstfcu. 
Haring indicated the fnnotioos which we raoommeod for the investigating 
authority, we do not feel that wears driven to give our views as to its exaet 
oom position. Bat we think we mar saj that one member should be a non -offi- 
cial Indian selected for his knowledge of the people. 

Visiting Oommitess. 

We think there should be Visiting Committees to report upon the condition 
of persons restricted in residence or in custody. We do not go into the qusatiou 
of the composition of these Committees. This may well vary in different parts 
of India and possibly in different parts of the same province or with reference 
to different communities. The Committees appointed mast, of course, be 
persons who are prepared to accept the scheme and work it effectually though 
sympathetically. 

Administration of preventive measures. 

Oar function is to suggest a scheme of law!, not of administration* 
Nevertheless, inasmuch ns we have n ece s sari ly gathered something of the 
psychology of these offenders in the course of onr inquiry and as these imprse* 
■ions have neeessarily guided ns in reaohing our conclusions, we think we may 
indicate generally the lines on which we have contemplated that they may be 
worked out administrativley. These revolutionaries vary widely in character. 
Some merely require to be kept from evil associations end to be brought under 
toe closer influences of sensible friends or relations. At ths othsr extreme art 
some desperadoes at present irreconcilable to the point of frensy. Some are 
ready to quit the movement if only it can be made easy for thsm. Mora may 
be brought to this frame of mind in time. It is obvious that extremely elastic 
measures are needed both for those whose liberty is merely restricted and those 
from whom it is at least temporarily taken away. As regards the former, the 
prospects of the individual in pqlnt of health and a livelihood in any particular 
area should be considered along with the associations which he may be likely 
to form. For the latter there shonld be provided an institution for their 
reformation as well as confinement. It is to be borne in mind that while some 
already possess a good deal of education they all lack habits of occupation and, 
in n measure, reason. 

Provision for existing danger* 

The scheme above wet forth is designed for emergencies regarded as con tin* 
gent. The powers involved are therefore to be dormant till the event occurs. 

There are, however, a limited class of persons, namely, those who hive 
been involved in toe troubles which have been described who constitute a da ng w r 
not contingent bat actual. Special and immediate provision is required for 
their ease. 
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•the authors of which dstikr considerations apply* On tha other teat, it wookl 
not be proper to proclaim e province under our scheme merely lor the purpose 
of sodh pertioalar trials 

Secondly, there are the perms as to whom it eaa be aald without may 
reasonable doubt that they have been parties to the murders and daeoitias 
which have been narrated In the preceding penes. Many of these ere tempo** 
tartly in custody or under restriction. 8ome absconding ere still at large. 

Some, if not most, of those persons are snob despertse characters that it in 
Impossible to oontempiete their automatic release on the expiry of tlx months 
bom the close of the war. One mao recently arrested is undoubtedly guilty of 
4 murders end has been oonoamed in 18 daooities, of which 6 involve farther 
murders. There ere others like him both in custody and at large. 8noh men 
•are the leaders end organisers of the movement They are now detained or 
their arrest it intended under Regulation III of 1818. We do not discuss that 
measure It is applicable to many oases not within the coops of our inquiry. 

Assuming, however, that it is not desired to oontinne to deal with them 
men Under the Regulation, we ought to suggest in alternative. 

Lastly, it may be that a few of those now merely interned and some of the 
convicts who will be released mayrequtre some oontrol. At any rate, it is to be 
depreosted that the persons interned should have the assort noe that on tho 
•expiry of tho Defenoe of India Act they will at once and all at the came 
moment he immune from all restriction. They should be liberated gradually. 

It seems to ns that the simplest device Is to provide that in respect of note 
committed before the Defence of India Act expires (or aa earlier date if pre- 
ferred) and dangef apprehended by reason of snob sots in the future, it should 
be lawfal to prooeed against any person under any of the provisions whieh wo 
fm* outlined without any notification. In other words, the new lew is to be 
deemed to be operative for that purpose immediately* 

Net remits of our proposals. 

The short result of the whole Is that we suggest a scheme under whioh 
east end (say) war-time matters ere immediately provided for, subject to 
Whieh all special powers became dormant till there is a notification. It will 
ha observed, for the purposes of drafting, that this it not the same thing as 
providing a aoheme to be in feme (say) only during the war bnteapeUe of 
revival afterwards upon notification. Tho division in time applies not with 
ee f e r enoe to the whole operation of the enactment bat with referenoe to the 
o ccur rence of the •abjeot»matter. 
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THE MONTAGU0HELMSFORD REP01T 

ON 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM- 

On August aoth, 1917, the Right Hon’ble E. S. Montagu, His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, made the following announce- 
ment in the House of Commons • 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the Administration, and ttys 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to tpe 
progressive realisation of reponsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. They have decided that substantial steps 
in this direction shall he taken as soon as possible and that it is of the 
highest importance as a preliminary to considering what these steps 
should be, that there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion 
between those in authority at home and in India. His Majesty** 
Government have accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s approval, 
that I should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to 
•discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Government of India, 
to consider with the Viceroy the views of local Governments and to 
receive with him the suggestions of representative bodies and others. 
I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages. The British Government and the Government of 
India on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement 
of the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those upon whom new opportunities of service wyill thus % 
conferred, and by the extent to which it is found that confidence Oto 
be reposed in their sense of responsibility. Ample opportunity wi&Jw 
afforded for public discussion of the proposals, which willbe jpu 
in due course to Parliament” 


SUMMARY OF THS EXPORT. 

In accordance with the policy outlined in that statement, Mtr# 
Montagu visited India in the cold weather of 19x7*18 and in July of 
the tatter year there was published the Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms which had been signed by the Secretary of the State and the 
Viceroy on a and April. The proposal* set forth 10 that report Rio 
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ratify die application to practical conditional foar general prapoeiw 
tions. For. the sake of clearness, these propositions may be set 
out thus — 

I. — There should be, as far as possible, complete popular control 
to load bodies, and the largest possible independence for them of 
out lie control 

II. — The provinces are the domain in which the earliest step* 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible Government should 
be taken. Some measure of responsibility should be given at once, 
and our aim is to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions 
admit This involves at once giving the provinces the largest measure 
of independence, legislative, . administrative and financial, of the 
Government of India which is compatible with tbe due discharge by 
the latter of its own responsibilities. 

III. — The Government of India must remain wholly responsible 
to Parliament, and saving such responsibility Its authority in essential 
matters must remain indisputable, pending experience of the effect of 
the changes now to be introduced in tbe provinces. In the meantime 
the Indian legislative Council should be enlarged, and made more 
representative, and its opportunities of influencing Government 
increased. 

IV. In proportion as the foregoing changes take effect, the 
control of Parliament and the Secretary of State over tbe Government 
of India and Provincial Government must be relaxed. 

What bas been done by the proposals may be summarised in tbe 
words of those who drew them up. ■■ 

What we have done is to afford Indians a fair share in the 
Government of tbe entire country, while providing in the provinces the 
■means for them to attain tbe stage of responsible government, to which 
"tbe beginning of responsibility for tbe Government of India itself must 
. be the sequel. 

The Proposals. 

■ ** vS> w ; 

Local self-government does not really fall within the scope of 
these proposals at all, since the aim of Government is to place tbe 
institutions connected with it entirely under popular control As is 
universally recognised, the growth of local self-government is intimately 
with: educational extension and educational reform. It Is 
part of the. coptamplated political advance that thc di rection of Indian 
education sbotild be taMma^y transferred to Indian hands. Progress- 
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all along die fine must depend upon the growth of electorates and the 
intelligent exerciie of their powers ; and men will be immensely helped 
to become competent electors by acquiring such education as wih 
enable them to judge of candidates for their votes, and of the business 
done in the Councils. The reformed Councils contemplated in this 
Report will be in a position to take up and carry forward boldly 
proposals for advance along the lines both of the local self-government 
ana of education. 

PaovinctAL Government.— The object of the proposals is the 
progressive realisation of responsible government Responsible 
government implies two conditions, first, that the members of the 
executive government should be responsible to their constituents, and 
secondly that these constituents should exercise their power through 
the agency of their representatives in the Assembly. These two con- 
ditions entail first, that there exist constituencies based on a franchise 
broad enough to represent the interests of the population generally 
and capable of selecting representatives intelligently ; secondly, that 
there is reconised the constitutional practice that the executive govern- 
ment cannot retain office unless it commands the support of a majority 
in the Assembly. In India, these conditons are not realised. There 
must be a period of political education which can only be achieved 
through the gradually expanding exercise of responsibility. Practical , 
considerations, such as those outlined in paragraph 9, make the imme- 
diate handing over of complete responsibility impossible. Accordingly 
the principle" is adopted of transferring responsibility for certain . 
functions of Government while reserving control over others, while 
at the same time establishing substantial provincial autonomy. 

Financial Devolution.— Since substantial provincial autonomy,, 
is to be a reality, the provinces must not be dependent on the Indian 
Government for the means of provincial development The general , 
idea of these proposals on this matter is that an estimate should fir# 
be made of the scale of expenditure required for the upkeep aod, 
development of the services which clearly appertain to the Indian';, 
sphere : that resources with which to meet this expenditure should 
be secured to the Indian Government : and that all other revenues 
should then be handed over to the provincial Governments winch will 
thenceforth be held wholly responsible for the development of aH 
provincial services. The principal change in detail will be the 
abolition of divided heads of revenae. Iodien and provincial beads 
of revenue are to be retained as at present 1 but to the former income 
fox and general stamps are tobe added, and to the latter bod is venue 
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mjpfion, excite «nd judicial stamps. It follow* that expenditure oa 
famine relief and the protective irrigation work* will fall upon the Indian 
G overn men t which could never wholly renounce responsibility in the 
ease of any failure on the part of the provinces. 

This arrangement will leave the Government of India with a large 
deftdt In order to supplement this, it is proposed to assess the 
eontribaiimr from each province to the Government of India as a 
percentage of the difference between the gross provincial revenue and 
the gross provincial expenditure. 

On the basis of the figures taken by the framers of the proposals 
this percentage works out at the figure of 87, and would constitute 
the first charge upon the provincial revenues. The figure may be 
open to revision hereafter, but not subject to change fora period of, 
say, six years. And in the event of sudden emergency it must be 
open for the Central Government to make a special supplementary 
levy upon the provinces. 

Provincial Taxation.*— It is proposed that a schedule of taxa- 
tion should be drawn up in consultation between the Government of 
of India and the provincial Governments. In this schedule certain 
subjects of taxation are to be reserved for the provinces, the residuary 
powers being retained with the Government of India. A tax falling 
within the schedule would not require the Government of India’s 
previous sanction to the legislation required* for its imposition, but 
the Bill should be forwarded to the Government of India in sufficient 
lime for the latter to satisfy itself that the Bill is not open to objection 
as .trenching upon the Central Government’s field. 

Provincial Borrowing.— In order to avoid harmful com* 
"petition, it is recommended that Provincial Governments continue to 
do their borrowing through the Government of India. But if the 
Government of India finds itself unable to raise the money in any one 
ydar which a province requires, or if there is good reason to believe 
frimt a provincial project would attract money not to. be elicited by a 
Government of India loan, it ig proposed that the Provincial Govern* 
• mint mighluave recourse to the Indian 'market. 

While the above proposals will give Provincial Governments the 
Ubefty of ‘financipd action which is indispensable, these Governments 
most alto be seouidd against unnecessary interference by the Govern* 
• mint of India spheres of legislative and administrative business. 
Accordingly, white the Government of India is to retain a general 
osaniding power of legislation, for the general protection of all 
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the interests for which it is responsible, the provincial legislature an to 
exercise the sole legislative power in the spheres marked off fee 
provincial legislative control. It is suggested that it might be tie* 
cognised as a matter of constitutional practice that the Central Govern* 
ment trill not interfere with the operations of the provincial legislatans 
unless the interests for which' it is ftself responsible are duodt'y 
affected. 


Bxeontive Government in the Pro vines*. 

In all the provinces, them is to be a collective administration, die 
system of a Governor in Council. At the head of the Executive will 
be the Governor, with an Executive Council of two members) one 
Englishman and one Indian, both nominated by the Governor. 
Associated with the Executive Council as part of the Government 
will be one or more Ministers chosen by the Governor from among 
the elected members of the Legislative Council and holding office fbe 
the life of the Council. 

We have seen that complete responsibility for the Government 
cannot be given immediately without inviting a breakdown. Some 
responsibility must, however, be given at once. Accordingly the plan 
is adopted of making a division of the functions of the Provincial 
Government, between those which may be made over to popular 
control and those which for the present must remain in official buids. 
How the division is to be made is explained in a paragraph below. 
These functions may be called “transferred” and “reserved” respectively 
It is proposed that in the Provincial Executive constituted as explainea 
above the Governor in Council would have charge of the Re- 
served subjects. This would be one part of the Executive. The other 
part of the Executive would consist of the Governor and Minister Or 
Ministers and would deal with the “transferred** subjects. As a 
general rule the Executive would deliberate as a whole although 
there would necessarily be occasions upon which the Governor 
would prefer to discuss a particular question with that pan of the 
G>vernment directly responsible. The decision upon a transferred 
subject and on the supply for it in the provincial budget would be 
taken after general discussion by the Governor and his Ministers; 
the decision on a reserved subject would be taken after similar 
discussion by the Governor and the members of his Ex e cut ive' 
Council. 

Relation of the Governor to his Ministers.— The Ministers 
would not holdoffice at the will of the legislature but at the wfil of- 
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ferif constituent*. Their salary while they are in office would be 
second to them and not be at the pleasure of die Legislative Council. 
They, together with the Governor, would form the administration for 
the tnuuferred subjects. It is not intended that the Governor should 
from dm first *be bound to accept the decision of his Ministers, 
because he will himself be generally responsible for the administration. 
But it is also not intended that he should be in a position to refuse 
assent at discretion to all his minister’s proposals. The intention is 
mther that the Ministers should avail themselves of the Governor’s 
Mined advice upon administrative questions, while he on his part 
would be willing to meet their wishes to the furthest possible extent, 
in cases where he realises they have the support of popular opinion. 

. Where the Governor himself has no official experience of Indian 
conditions he may desire to add one or two additional members 
from among his officials as members without portfolio, for the 
purpose of consultation and advice. It is proposed that he should 
be allowed to do this. Also where the pressure of work is heavy it 
may be desirable to appoint some members of the Legislative Council 
to positions analogous to that of Parliamentary Under-Secretary in 
Cheat Britain, for the purpose of assisting members of the Executive 
in their departmental duties and of representing them in the Legis- 
lative Council. 


Provincial Legislature. 

In each province, it is proposed so establish an enlarged Legisla- 
tive Council, differing in size and composition from province to 
province with a substantial elected majority elected by direct election 
on a broad franchise, with such communal and special representation 
as may be necessary. The breadth of the franchise is all-important : 
it it the arch upon which the edifice of self-government must be 
raised. The exact composition of the Council in each province will 
be determined by the Secretary of State in Couucil on the recom- 
mendation of the Government of India, as a result of an investigation 
into subjects connected with the franchise, the constituencies and 
nominated element It is proposed that this investigation should be 
undertaken by a Committee consisting of a Chairman chosen from 
outside low, two experienced officials and two Indians of high 
standing and repute. The Committee would visit each province in 
turn in order to investigate local conditions, and in each province 
one civilian officer and one Indian appointed by the provincial 
Government would join and assist it with their local knowledge. 
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; lt u propoaed that the communal electorates, though cqne*. 
tMjpttBg *o o b stacle to the realisation of responsible government, 
eboiud be retained for the Muhammadan community. Communal 
doctorates are to he extended to the Sikhs, no* everyw h ere in a 
essiaority and virtually unrepresented. For the representation of other 
minorities, nomination is proposed. 

The exact number of official members will be for the Coo* 
mittee, mentioned above, to consider. Members of the Executive 
Council should be tx-officie members of the Legists tiveCoundl, arid 
there should be enough official members to provide the Government' 
with first-hand knowledge of the matters likely to be discussed 
both in Council and in Committee. It is suggested that ft 
convention might he established that official members should refrais 
from voting upon transferred subjects. 

It is proposed that to each department or group of departments 
whether uuder a Minister or under a member of the Executive Council,' 
there should be attached a Standing Committee elected by dm 
Legislative Council from among their own members. The functions 
of the Standing Committe would be advisory : they should see, 
discuss, and record their opinion upon, all questions of policy, all 
new schemes involving expenditure above a fixed limit and all annual 
reports upon the working of the departments. The Member o r 
Minister in charge of the departments concerned should preside. 

Eftkct of Resolutions.— It is not proposed that resolutions, 
whether on reserved or transferred subjects, should be binding; but 
the Council will influence the conduct of alt reserved subjects and 
effectively control the policy in all transferred subjects. If a member 
of the Legislative Council wishes Government to be constrained to 
act in a certain way, it will often be open to him to bring in a Bill 
to effect his purpose ; and when Ministers become, as it is intended 
that they should, accountable to the Legislative Council, the Council 
will have full means of controlling their administration by refusing 
their supplies or by carrying votes of censure. Subject to tM 
sanction of the Governor, the Council wil! have the power of modify* 
ing the rules of business ; all members will have the right of asking 
supplementary questions. 

Divisions or Functions or Government.— It bang assumed 
that the entire field of provincial administration is marked off from 
that of the Government of India it is suggested that in each province 
certain definite subjects should be transferred for die purpose of 
administration by Ministers. All subjects not so transferred would 
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m the hands of the Governor ia Counrit. The list of trans- 
iwrf subjects would vary from province to province, and would 
■unity be susceptible to modification at subsequent stages. It is 
i»4|S«ted that the #ork of division be done by a Committee similar 
itt composition to the one described above, With which it would work- 
in dose cooperation, since the extent to which the responsibility 
can be. transferred is related to the nature and extent of the provin- 
cial electorates. Having first marked off the field of provincial 
administration the Committee would proceed to determine which of 
the provincial subjects could be transferred, Their guiding principles 
Should be to include in the transferred lis those departments which 
afford most opportunity for local knowledge and social service, 
thbae in which Indians have shown themselves to be keenly interest- 
ed, those which stand in most need of development Such is the 
p ro c e ss of division. The Departments naturally lending themselves 
b> "classification as transferred subjects are .* taxation for provincial 
propo ses ; local self-government : education : public works : agri- 
«*M: excise and local industries. 


jh cases where it is subsequently open to doubt in which category 
a Subject fells the matter should be considered by the entire Govern- 
Mail but the final decision should lie definitely with the Governor. 


In cases of matters made over to non-official control, there should 
io emergency be the possibility of re-entry either of the official executive 
foTOrnmeht of the province, or of the Government of India. 


Affirmative Power of Legislation— Assuming that the 
legislative Councils have been reconstituted with elective majorities, 
4tM feat the reserved and transferred subjects have been duly demarca- 
te** have now to consider how the executive government is to secure 
the passage of such legislation as it considers necessary for carrying on 
jta business. The King's Government must go on. The process to be 
followed is this. For the purpose of enabling the provincial Govern- 
•feat to cany legislation on reserved subjects, it is proposed that the 
Head of the government should have power to certify that a particular 
bQl is “essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the peace or 
tm&quility of die province or of any part thereof, or for the discharge 
of lds respotfeibility for the reserved subjects.” Such a certificate 
. not be given without strong reason and the Council might by a 
t roj roift rote request the Governor to refer to the Government of Indie 
ff b aro da cWmi would be final. If 00 reference was made, or if the 
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Qomomec- of India decided that tbe Bill wai properly certificated, 
the BiO would then be automatically referred to a Grand Committee of 
dm Legislative Council. 

The Grand Committee in every Council would comprise 40 to 
<0 per centof Its strength and would be chosen for each Bill, partly 
by ballot and partly by nomination. The Governor would have power 
to nominate a bate majority exclusive of himself, and of the members' 
so nominated, not more than two-thirds should be officials. The 
elect M members would be elected ad hoc by the elected members of 
Couijcil. The Bill would be debated in the Grand Committee, and if 
pustjd by that body, would be reported to the whole Council, which 
migtjt discuss but could not reject or amend it except on the motion of 
amejnber of the Executive Council. The Governor would appoint * 
timejiimit within which a Bill might be debated, and after the expiry of 
the time limit the Bill would pass automatically. If the Bill were not 
passed by the Grand Committee it would drop. 

Should a Bill on a transferred subject trespass on the reserved field 
of legislation, it should be open to a member of the Executive Council 
to challenge the whole Bill or any clause of it on its first introduction,, 
or any amendment as soon as such an amendment is moved, on the 
ground of infringement of the reserved sphere. The Bill, clause, or 
amendment would be then refferred to the Governor, who might allow 
it to proceed or certify it, in accordance with the procedure detailed 
above. 

The Governor of a Province should have power to dissolve 
the Legislative Conrn il. 

The assent of the Governor, the Governor-General, and the 
Crown, through the Secretary of State, will remain necessary for all 
provincial legislation, whether certified or not. 

It is suggested that budget procedure be as follows ; The 
provincial budget should be framed by tbe executive government as a 
whole. The first charge upon the provincial revenues will be the 
contribution to the Government of India. Next will come the supply 
for the reserved subjects. So far as the transferred subjects are 
concerned, the allocation of supply will be decided by the Ministers } 
end if the revenue available is insufficient for their needs, the question 
of additional taxation will be decided by the Governor and the 
Ministers. The budget will then be laid before the Council, which wui 
discuss it and vote by resolution. The budget would be altered in' 
accordance with the resolutions of tbe Council except in the following. 
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case. If the CouocQ reject or modify the allotment of reserved 
(objects, it would be in the Governor 1 ! power to certify its necessity, 
in me terms mentioned above and to insist upon the retention of the., 
allotment which he declares essential for the discharge of his owtr 
oesponsibilities. 

Safeguards. 

A meat safeguard to the noticing of the system is the proposal that 
aPeriodic Parliamentary Commission shall review the proceedings. Both 
the Government on one hand, and the Legislative Council on the other, 
still decide thfeir course of action in the knowledge that their conduct 
will in due course come under review by a Commission. Before 
this Commission there will be an opportunity of arguing, oo the one 
hand, that the reserved subjects have been extravagantly administered, 
or that the Governor in Council has unnecessarily disregarded the 
wishes of the Legislative Council, or on the other band, that the 
attitude of the Legislative Council with regard to expenditure upon 
reserved subjects has been so unreasonable as to make it unsafe to 
transfer further powers. 

It is suggested that ten years after the meeting of the new Council 
a Parliamentary Commission should be appointed to review the whole 
working of these institutions in order to determine whether it would 
be possible to improve in any way the existing machinery or to 
advance further towards the goal of complete responsible government 
in any province or provinces. This Commission should be authori- 
tative, deriving its authority from Parliament itself ; and the names 
of the commissioners should be submitted by the Secretary of State 
to both Houses for approval. The functions of the Comission will, 
indeed, be of the utmost importance : it will represent a revival of 
the process by which the affairs of India were subjected to periodical 
examination by investigating bodies appointed with the approval of 
Parliament^ days gone by. It is proposed that the further course of 
constitutional development in the country shall be investigated at 
intervals of twelve years. • 

The Commission should also consider the progress made in 
admitting Indians to the higher ranks of the Public Service : the 
adjustment of the financial burden between the provinces : the, 
dtVtloplMlf of education : the working of local self-government : 
the constitution of electorates : the working of the franchise, and 
«mibr matters, 

Bmtopawt la tb« Piwinoen.— The proposal la that as 
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the popelar dement of the Government acquire* strength and experi- 
ence, subjects will he taken from the reser v ed list and placed open 
rite transferred list until at least!) the reserved subjects disappear and 
the goal of complete responsibility is attained. It is suggested that 
after five years from the first meeting .of the new Councils, the 
Government of India should hear applications from the provincial 
Governments or the provincial councils for the modification of tin 
reserved and transferred lists of the province ; and that after hearing 
the evidence they should recommend to the Secretary of State sum 
changes as may seem desirable. 

It is desirable also to complete the responsibility of Minister! 
for the transferred subjects. It should he open for the Government 
of India when hearing such applications to direct that the Minister’s 
salaries, instead of being secured to them for their period of office, 
should be specifically voted year by year by the Legislative Council t 
and .it should be open to the Legislative Council to demand a 
resolution that Minister’s salaries should be so voted. This would 
result in the Ministers becoming Ministers in the Parliamentary sense, 
dependent upon a majority in the legislature. 

Government of India. 

The general idea of the proposals is to create an enlarged Legis- 
lative Assembly with an elected majority : to reserve to the decision 
of a new Council of State, in whieh Government will have a ban 
majority, only those measures in which it must retain power to carry in 
discharge of its continued responsibility for the good government of 
the land : to restrict the official b'oo to the smallest dimensions 
compatible with the same principles : to institute a Privy Council : and 
to admit a second Indian Member into the innermost counsels of 
the Indian Government 

Pending the development of responsible government in the 
provinces, the Government of India must remain responsible only to 
Parliament, and saving that responsibility, must retain indisputable 
power in matters which it judges to be essential to the fulfilment of 
its obligations for the maintenance of peace, order and good govern- 
ment. 

The Exbcutiyk Couhcil.— It is recommended that the existing 
statutory restrictions in respect of the appointment of members should 
be abolished to give greater elasticity in the site of the government 
and the distribution of work. 
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It ii recommended that another Indian member be appointed a* 
sodft at may be. 

The Legislator* —It is proposed that the strength of the 
Legislative Council, to be known henceforth as the Legislative Assem- 
bly of India,* should be raised to a total strength of about 100 
members. Two-thirds of this tqtal should be returned by election : 
one-third to be nominated by the Govemor-Gjneral, and of this third 
not less than a third again should be non-officials representing 
minorities or special interests, such as European and Indian com- 
merce, and the large landlords. The norm tl duration of an Assembly 
to be three years. 

Electorates and constituencies for the Indian legislative 
Assembly should be determined by the same Committee entrusted 
with the investigation of electorates and constituencies for the 
provincial Councils. 

The power of nomination or non-official members is to be 
regarded as reserved in the hands of the Governor-General enabling 
him to adjust inequalities and supplement defects in representation. 
Nominations should not be made until the results of the elections 
are known and should be made after informal consultation with the 
Heads of Provinces. 

The maximum number of nominated Officials will be two 
ninths and it will rest with the Governor-General to determine whether 
be requires to appoint up to the maximum. Official members of the 
Assembly, other than members of the Executive Government, should 
be allowed a free right of speech and vote except when Government 
decides their support is necessary. 

Special Appointment.— Members of the Assembly, not 
necessarily elected or non-official, may be appointed to positions 
analogous to those of Parliamentary Under Secretaries in England. 
Tne President of the Legislative Assembly should be nominated by 
Hie Governor-General. 

Affirmative Power of Legislation.— During the transitional 
period, the capacity of the Government of India to obtain its will 
m essential matters necessary for the good government of the land is 
to be secured by the creation of a second chamber known as the 
Council of State, which shall take its part inordinary legislative 
httaiuess and shall be the final legislative authority in matters which 
the Government regards as essential. The object is to make assent 
by both bodies the normal condition of legislation ; but to establish 
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the principle that in the caseof legislation certified by the Governor* 
•General as essential to the interests of peace, order and good govern* 
meat, the will of the Council of State should prevail. 

The Council of Stats will be composed of 50 members 
■exclusive of the Governor-General who would be President. Not* 
more than 25 members including the members of the Executive 
Council would be officials, and four would be non-officials nominated 
by the Governor-General. There would be 21 elected members 
returned by non-official members of the provincial legislative council^ 
each council returning two members with the exception of Bunas, 
the Central Provinces and Assam which would return one member 
each. Tne remaining 6 elected members are to supplement tbe 
representation of the Muhammadans and the landed classes and to 
provide for the representation of the Chambers of Commerce. The 
Council of State is to possess a senatorial character and the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for election should be so framed as to secure men 
of the status and position worthy of the dignity of a revising chamber. 
Five years would be the normal duration of a Council of State. 

Legislative Procedure. 

Ordinarily a Government Bill will be introduced into die 
Legislative Assembly and after being carried through the usual stages 
there would go t« the Council of State. If there amended in a way 
which the Assert .y is not willing to accept it would be referred to 
a joint session of both houses by whose decision its fate would be 
decided. But if the amendments introduced by the Council of 
State were in the view of Government essential to the purpose for 
which the Bill was originally introduced, the Governor-General in 
Council would certify them to be essential to the interest of peace, 
order or good government. The Assembly would then have no power 
to reject or modify the amendments nor would they be open to revi- 
sion by a joint session. 

A Priyate Member’s Bill would be introduced into whichever 
of the two houses the mover sat, and after passing through the usual 
stages, would be taken to the other chamber and carried through 
that In die case of a difference of opinion, the Bill would be sub* 
mitted to a joint session, by which its final fate would be determined. 
But if the Governor-General in Council were prepared to give a 
certificate in the terms already stated that the form of the Bill was 
prejudicial to peace, order, and good government, the Bill would go, 
or go back, to the Council of State and only become law in the fend 
there finally given to it 
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The general principles of the legislative procedure proposed 
ate that m the ease of ail save certificated legislation, the will of 
tm ooiHWal members of both chambers taken together should 
gerail, *We in the case of certificated legiilatio^e CourcU of 
Mate snoeld be the final authority. 

Powu or Dissolution, etc.— The Governor-General should 
Mve power at any time to dissolve the Legislative Assembly, the 
Council of State or both bodies. The Governor-General and the 
Se creta ry of State naturally • retain their existing powers of assent, 
reservation and disallowance to all Acts of the Indian legislature. 

Fiscal legislation will be subject to the procedure recommen- 
ded in respect of Government Bills. The budget will be introduced 
into the Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it. Resolutions 
dpon budget matters and upon all otner questions whether moved 
in the Assembly or In the Council of State will continue to be 
advisory in character. 

Standing Committees drawn jointly from the Assembly and 
from the Council of State, should play, so far as possible under the 
circumstances, a similar part to that suggested in the case of the 
Standing Committees in the provincial legislatures. 

Any member of either House might be entitled to ask supple- 
mentary questions. The Governor-General should not disallow 
a question on the ground that it cannot be answered consistently 
with the public interest, but power is still to be retained to disallow 
a Question on the ground that the putting of it is inconsistent with 
the public interest 


His Majesty may be asked to be pleased to approve the institu- 
2®° ® f .® Faivr Council in India Appointments to be made by 
.nis Majesty for life ; and such appointments to be confined to those, 
whether officials or non-officials, from British India and from the 
mbve States, who had won real distinction or occupied the higher 
efflees. ine Privy Council's office would be to advise the Governor- 
treoer y w hen he saw fit to consult it on matters of policy and 
administration. 


E 0 *?** FaijoaESs.— Equally with the Provincial Machinery 
ffiiniSni ^pravedby FarSront?*** 10 perk>dk,d reritioa 


. iff ■ ' . Indin Office. 

Sums His Hkjesty*# Government have declared their policy Of 
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developing responsible institutions in Indie, Parliament must be uked 
to set certain bounds to its own responsibility for the 
administration of die country. 

In transferred matters.— It should be laid down broadly 
that in reflect of all matters in which responsibility it entrusted to 
representative bodies in India, Parliament must be prepared to forego 
the exercise of its own powers of control, and this process jaust 
continue as responsibility in the provinces, and eventually in the 
Government of India itself, gradually develops. Parliament cannot 
retain the control of matters which it has deliberately delegated to 
representative bodies in India. 

In reserved matters.— While in reserved subjects then 
cannot be any abandonment by Parliament of ultimate powers of 
control, there should be such delegation of "financial and adminis- 
trative authority as will leave the Government of India free, and 
enable them to leave the Provincial Governments free to work with 
the expedition that is desirable. A wider discretion should be left 
to the Governor-General in Council j and certain matters now referred 
home for sanction might in future merely be referred to the Secre- 
tary of State for information. It is hoped that Parliament will 
authorise the Secretary of State to divest himself of the control 
over the Government of India in certain matters even though these 
continue to be the concern of official governments. 

A Committee should be appointed forthwith to reconsider the 
organisation or the India Office, with a view to providing for 
the material alteration of functions involved by these proposals and 
for the more rapid discharge of its business. 

The Secretary of State’s salary should be defrayed from 
revenues and voted annually. This would enable any live questions 
of Indian administration to be discussed by the House of Commons- 
in Committee of Supply. 

In order to provide for informed criticism and discussion of 
questions connected with India, it is proposed that the House of' 
Commons should be asked to appoint a Select Committee on 
Indian affairs. It would inform itself upon Indian question^ and 
report to the House before the annual debate on the Indian esti- 
mates. By means of interrogations of the Secretary of State and 
requisitions for papers, the members of the Committeewould keep 
themselves informed upon Indian a flairs and to them fpftian Bilks 
■tight be re f er re d on their second reading. 
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The NatiTa Btatas. 

In view of the fact that the contemplated constitutional changes 
iq British India may react in an important manner on the ftative 
States, it is necessary to assure the Princes, in the fullest and freest 
manner, that no constitutional changes which may take place will 
impair the rights, dignities and privileges secured to them by treaties, 
aanads and engagements, or by established practice. Further all 
important States should be placed in direct communication with the 
Central Government as an aid to good understanding and the speedy 
conduct of business. 

It is recommended that a Council ok Psincrs be called into 
existence as a permanent consultative body, ordinarily meeting once 
a year to discuss agenda approved by the Viceroy, who should be 
President. The opinion of such a . body' would be of the utmost 
value upon questions affecting the States generally or British India 
and the States in common. 

The Council of Princes should be invited annually to appoint a 
email Standing Committee to which the Viceroy or the Political 
department might refer matters of custom and usage affecting the 
States. 

Commissions of Enquisy.— Should dispute arise between 
two or more States, or between a State and Government, the Viceroy 
might appoint a Commission of enquiry to report upon the matter 
in dispute. Such a Commission might be composed of a judicial 
officer of rank not less than a High Court Judge, and one nominee 
of each of the parties concerned. 

In the case of misconduct, matters might be referred by the 
Viceroy to a Commission appointed to advise him. Such a Commi- 
ssion should ordinarily consist of five members including a High 
Court Judge, and two Ruling Princes. 

Joint Dsliruations. —With the establishment of .a Council 
of Princea^of a Council of State; and a Privy Council, the machinery 
will exist for bringing the senatorial institutions of British India more 
■clMeiy into touch with Rulers of the Native States. The Viceroy, 
srbdn he thought fit, might arrange for Joint deliberation and discussion 
between tbe Council of State and the Coubcil of Princes, and might 
invite m i jbets of the Council of Princes to serve on Committees of 
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The PobUo Servioee. 

The policy of the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration was placed in the forefront of the 
announcement of August 20. The characteristics which have enabled 
the services to confer benefits upon India in the past must be 
adequately maintained in the future ; and the solution lies in recruiting 
year by year such a number of Indians as the existing members or 
the services will be able to train in an adequate manner and inspire 
them with the spirit of the whole. 

Appointments are to be made to all branches of the Public 
Service without racial distinction. ' 

For all public services for which there is a system of recruitment 
in England open to Indians and Europeans alike) there must be a 
system of appointment in India. 

The Civil Seevice.— I t is suggested that thirty-three per cent 
of the superior posts should be recruited for in India, and that this 
percentage should be increased by one and a half per cent annually 
until the periodic commission is appointed which will re-examine the 
whole subject. A re-adjustment c f the rates of pay and pension ia 
recommended. 

There should he a fixed percentage increasing annually of 
recruitment in India. This percentage will not be uniform for at! 
Services as the particular figures must depend upon their distinctive 
characteristics and functions. As in the case of the Civil Service, a 
re-adjustment of the rates of pay and pension is recommended. 

The granting of a considerable number cf King’s Commissions 
to Indians is recommended. Race should no more constitute a bar 
to promotions in the Army than it does in the Civil Service. 


Industries and Tariffs. 

The proposals lay stress upon the necessity for Government 
action in developing the resources of the country, and for the recog- 
nition by Government of the necessity for a forward industrial policy. 
The extent and form of Slate assistance will doubtless be determined 
by the reformed Governments of the future, having the advice of the 
Industrial Commission before them, and with due reference to 
.Imperial interests. 

6 
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Concluding Note. 

The general principle kept ih mind in framing these proposal* 
has been the progressive realisation of responsible government. The 
arrangements contemplated by these proposals are admittedly 
transitional. They are to be open to revision. The proposals them 
•elves are tentative. They are now open to discussion. 

A Summary of the Proposals. 

H. E. the Viterov and the Secretary of State far India at the con- 
tbuion if their report summarise their reeommendatiosu as follow. 
They point out that this sumhtary is intended only to he a concise indica- 
tion of the proposals and should he read with the corresponding para- 
graphs of the refort : — 

PARLIAMENT AND THE INDIA OFPIOH. 

i. The control of Parliament and the Secretary of State to be 
modified. 

s. The salary of the Secretary of State for India to be trans- 
ferred to the Home Estimates. 

3. The House of Commons to be asked to appoint a Select 
Committee for Indian affairs. 

4. A Committee to he appointed to examine and report on the 
pr es ent constitution of the Counoil of India and on the India Office 
establishment 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

5. The Government of India to preserve indisputable authority 
On matters adjudged by it to be essential in the discharge of its 
responsibilities for peace, order and good government. 

6. A Privy Council for India to be established. 


7. T* increase the Indian element in the Governor-General's 
Executive Council 

& To abolish the present statutory maximum for the Executive 
Cowell and the Statutory qualification for seats. 

9. To take power to appoint a limited number of members of 
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the legislature to a position analogous to that of Pa rliament ary 
Under-Secretaries in Great Britain. 

THH LBQISLATUBB. 

to. To replace the present Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General by a Council of State and a Legislative Assembly. 

it. The Council of State to consist of 50 members (exclusive 
of the Governor-General who will be President, with power to 
nominate a Vice-president). Of the members si to be ringe d wf 
29 nominated by the Governor-General. Of the nominated mem hem 
4 to .be non officials and not more than 25 (including the 
of the Executive Council) to be officials. 

The life of each Council of State to be 5 years. 

The Governor-General in Council to frame regulations as to the 
qualifications for membership of the Council of State. 

ta. The Legislative Assembly to consist of about too members, 
of whom two-thirds to be elected and one-third nominated. Of the 
nominated members not less than one-third to be non-officials. 

The President of the Assembly to be nominated by the Governor- 
General. 

13. Official members of the Council of State to be eligible also 
for nomination to the Legislative Assembly. 

14. The Governor-General to have power to dissolve either the 
Council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 

The following procedure to be adopted for legislation. 

A. Government Blll*:-Ordinarily to be introduced arid 
carried through the usual stages in the assembly, and if passed by 
the Assembly to be sent to the Council of State. If the Council 
of State amend the bill in a manner which is unacceptable to toe 
Assembly, the bill to be submitted to a joint session of both heaves, 
unless the Governor-General in Council is prepared to certify that 
the amendments introduced by the Council are es sential to the 
interest of peace and order or food Government (indudinf in tide 
term sound financial Administration) hi which case the A ss embly 
not to have power to reject or modify such amen d ments. Bat m 
the event of leave to introduce being refused or the bill being thsnsto 
out at any stage, the Governor General in Council ta have the power, 
on certifying that the bill is within toe formula chad above, to seftr 
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it it turn, to the Council of State. The Governor-General in Council 
alto to have the power in cases of emergency so certified to introduce 
the bill in the first instance in, and to pass it through, the Council 
of State, merefy reporting it to the Assembly. 

B. Private bills To be introduced in the chamber of which 
the mover is a member and on being passed by the chamber to be 
submitted to the other. Differences of opinion between the chambers 
to be settled ,by means of joint sessions. If, however, a bill emerge 
from the Assembly in a form which the Government think prejudicial 
to good administration, the Governor-General in Council to have 
power to certify it in the terms already cited and to submit or re- 
submit it to the Council of State ; the bill only to become law in the 
form given it by the Council. 

16. Resolutions to have effect only as recommendations. 

17. The Governor-General and the crown to retain their respec- 
tive powers of assent, reservation, or disallowance. 

t8. The Governor-General to retain his existing power of making 
Ordinances and the Governor-General in Council his power of making 
Regulations. 

19. Nominated official members of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly to have freedom of speech and vote except when 
Government otherwise directs. 

ao. Any membef of the Council of State or the Legislative 
Assembly to be entitled to ask supplementary questions. The 
Governor-General not to disallow a question on the ground that it 
cannot be answered consistently with the public interest, hut power 
to be retained to disallow a question on the ground that the (tatting 
of it is inconsistent with the public interest. 

si. Rules governing the procedure for the transaction of busi- 
ness in the Council of state and the Legislative Assembly to be 
made in the firm instance by the Governor-General in Council. The 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State to be entitled to 
modify their rules, subject to the sanction of the Governor-General 
In each casemKh modifications not to require this sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council and not to be laid before parliament. 

'"'Vat, Joint Standing Committees of the Councttot State and the 
Assembly to be associated with as magjy departments of 
Government m The Governor-General in.Council.to decide 

d s gMrlp j nt» Standing Committees can b| astociated, and 
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tbs heac of the department concerned to decide what matters shall 
be referred to the Standing Committee. Two-thirds of each 
Committee to be elected by ballot by the non-official members of 
die ’Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, one-third to be 
nominated by the Governor-General in Council. 

THE PROVINCES. 

*3. The Provincial Government* to be given the widest inde- 
pendence from sopenor control in legislative, administrative, and 
financial matters which is compatible with the due discharge of their 
own responsibilities by the Government of India. 

24. Responsible Government in the provinces to be attained first 
by the devolution of responsibility in certain subjects called here- 
after the transferred subjects (all other subjects being called rese rved 
subjects), and then by gradually increasing this devolution by suc- 
cessive stages until complete responsibility is reached. 


PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVES. 

25. The Executive Government in a province to consist of a 
Governor and Executive Council, a Minister or Ministers nominated 
by the Governor from the elected members of the Legislative Council, 
and an additional Member or Members without portfolios. 

26. The Executive Council to consist of two members, one of 
whom will be an Indian. 

Reserved subjects to lie in the charge of the Governor and the 
Members of the Executive Council. 

27. The Minister or Ministers to be appointed for the term of the 
Legislative Council, and to have charge of the transferred subjects. 

28. The additional Member or Members to be appointed by 
the Governor from among his senior officials for purpose! of consul- 
tation and advice only. 

29. The Government thus constituted to deliberate generally 
as a whole, but the Governor to have power to summon either pelt 
of his Government to deliberate with him separately. Dedsions Ml 
reserved subjects and oh the supply for them in the provincial budget 
to rest with the Governor and his Executive Council ; dec i sions on 
transferred subjects and the supply for them with the Governor and 
Matters, . 
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30. Power to be taken to appoint a limited number of member* 
of the Legislative Council to a position analogous to that of the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries in Great Britain. 

PROVINCIAL LBGISLATUBK. 

31. In each province an enlarged Legislative Council with a 
substantial elected majority to be established. The Council to con- 
sist of (1) members elected on as broad a franchise as possible ; (a) 
nominated including (a) official and (b) non-official members ; (3) ex- 
officio members. The franchise and the composition of the Legislative 
Council to be determined by regulations to be made on the advice 
of the Committee described in paragraph 53 by the Governor-General 
in Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, and laid before 
Parliament. 

за. The Governor to be President of the Legislative Council 
with power to appoint a Vice-President. 

33. The Governor to have power to dissolve the Legislative 
Council. 

34. Resolutions (except on the budget) to have effect only as 
recommendations. 

35. Nominated official members to have freedom of speech and 
vote except when Government otherwise directs. 

зб. Any members of the Legislative Council to be entitled to 
ask supplementary questions. 

37. The existing rules governing the procedure for the transac- 
tion of business to continue, but the Legislative Council to have 
power to modify them with the sanction of the Governor. 

38. Standing Committees of the Legislative Council to be 
formed and attached to each department, or to groups of departments. 
These Committees to consist of members elected by the Legislative 
Council, of the heads of the department concerned, and the Member 
sr Minister who would preside. 

39. Legislation on all subjects normally to be passed in the 
Lqpslative Council. Exceptional procedure is provided in the 

Mneoeding paragraphs. 

40. The Governor to have power to certify that a bill dealing 
with teamed subjects Is essential other for the discharge of his 
responsibility for the peace or tranqujlity of the province or of* any 
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part thereof, or for the discharge of his responsibility for reserved 
subjects. The bill will then, with this certificate, be published in- 
the Gazette. It will be introduced and read in the Legislative 
Council, and after discussion on its general principles, will be referred 
to a Grand Committee : but the Legislative Council may requite the 
Governor to refer to the Government of India, whose decision ahaH 
be final, the question whether he has rightly decided that the bill 
which he has certified was concerned with a reserved subject. 

The Governor not to certify a bill if he is of opinion that the 
question of the enactment of the legislation may safely be left to the 
Legislative Council. 

41. The Grand Committee (the composition of the which may 
vary according to the subject-matter of the bill) to comprise from 
40 to 50 per cent, of the Legislative Council. The members to be 
chosen partly by election by ballot, partly by nomination. The 
Governor to have power to nominate a bare majority (in addition to 
himself), but not more than two-thirds of the nominated members to 
be officials. 

42. The bill as passed in Grand Committee to be reported to 
the Legislative Council, which may again discuss it generally within 
such time limits as may be laid down, but may not amend it except 
on the motion of a Member of the Executive Council, or reject it. 
After such discussion the bill to pass automatically, but during such 
discussion the Legislative Council may record by resolution any 
objection felt to the principle or details and any such resolution to 
be transmitted with the Act to the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State. 

43. Any member of the Executive Council to have the right 
to challenge the whole or any part of a bill on its introduction, or any 
amendment when moved, on the ground that it trenches on the 
reserved field of legislation. The Governor to have the choice then 
either of allowing the bill to proceed in the Legislative Council or of 
certifying the bill, clause, or amendment. If he certifies the bill, 
clause or amendment the Governor may either decline to allow it to 
be discussed, or suggest to the Legislative Council an amended bill or 
clause, or at the request of the Legislative Council refer the bill 
to a Grand Committee. 

44. All provincial legislation to require the assent of the 
Governor and the Governor-General and to be subject to disallowance 
by His Majesty. 
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c. The veto of the Governor to include power of return for 
Intent 


46 The Governor-General to have power to reserve Provincial 
Acts. 


FINANCE. 

47. A complete separation to be made between Indian and 
provincial heads of revenue. 

48. Provincial contributions to the Government of India to be 
the first charge on Provincial revenues. 

49. Provincial Governments to have certain powers of taxation 
and of borrowing. 

50. The budget to be laid before the Legislative Council. If 
the Legislative Council refuses to accept the budget proposals for 
reserved subjects the Governor in Council to have power to restore 
the whole or any part of the original allotment, on the Governor’s 
certifying that, for reasons to be stated, such restoration is in his 
opinion essential either to the peace or tranquillity of the province 
or any part thereof, or to the discharge of his responsibility for 
reserved subjects. Except in so far as he exercises this power, the 
budget to be altered so as to give effect to resolutions of the Legislative 
Council. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

51. Complete popular control in local bodies to be established 
as for as possible. 

PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS. 

52. Five years after the first meeting of the new Councils the 
(government of India to consider any applications addressed to it by 
a provincial Government or a provincial Legislative Council for the 
modification of the list of reserved and transferred subjects. In such 
cases the Government of India with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State to have power to transfer any reserved subject, or in case of 
serious maladministration to remove to the reserved list any subjects 
•beady transferred, and to have power also to order that the salary 
of the Ministers shall be specifically voted each year by the Legislative 
Council. The Legislative Cdundl to have the right of deciding at 
the same or any subsequent time by resolution that such salary be 
s pecifica l ly voted yearly. 
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‘ PRELIMINARY ACTION. 

S3* A Committee to be appointed consist roj of a Qs fr i— ft 
appointed frpn England, an official and an Indian non-official. Thi» 
Committee to advise on the question of the separation of lnd«n from 
provincial functions, and to recommend which of the functions 
to the province should be transferred subjects. An official and an 
Indian nonofficial in each province which it is at the time *«minmg 
to be added to the Committee. 

54. A second Committee to be appointed, consisting of a 
Chairman appointed from England, two officials and two Indian non* 
officials, to examine constituencies, franchises, and the composition 
of the Legislative Council in each Province, and of the Legislative 
Assembly. An official and an Indian non-official in each Province 
which it is at the time examining to be added to the Committee. 

55. The two Committees to have power to meet and confer. 

COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY. 

56. A Commission to be appointed ten years after the first 
meeting of the new legislative bodies to review the constitutional 
position as regards the Government of India and the provinces. The 
names of the Commissioners to be submitted for the approval of 
Parliament • Similar Commissions to be appointed at intervals of 
not more than twelve years. 

THE NATIVE STATES. 

57. To establish a Council of Princes. 

58. The Council of Princes to appoint a Standing Committee. 

59. The Viceroy in his discretion to appoint a Commission, 
composed of a High Court Judge and one nominee of each of the 
parties, to advise in case of disputes between States, or between a 
State and a Local Government or the Government of India. 

60 . Should the necessity arise of considering the question of 

depriving a Ruler of a State of any of his rights, dignities, or powers, 
or of debarring from succession any member of his family, the Viceroy 
to appoint a Commission to advise, consisting of a High Court Judge, 
two Ruling Princes, and two persons of high standirig nominated by 
him. . 

61. All States possessing full internal powers to have direct 
relations with the Government of India. 
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6s. Relations with Native States to be excluded from transfer 
to the Control of Provincial Legislative Council.* 

63. Arrangements to be made for joint deliberation and dis- 
cussion between the Council of Princes and the Council of State on 
matters of common interest 

THB PUBLIC SERVICES. 

64. Any racial bars that still exist in regulations for appointment 
to the public services to be abolished. 

63. In addition to recruitment in England, where such exists, 
a system of appointment to all the public services to be established 
in India. 

66. Precentages of recruitment in India, with definite rate of 
increase, to be fixed for all these services. 

67. In the Indian Civil Service the percentage to be 33 per 
•cent, of the superior posts, increasing annually by 1} per cent, until 
die position is reviewed by the Commission (paragraph 56). 

68. Rates of pay to be reconsidered with reference to the rise 
in the cost of living and the need for maintaining the standard of 
fecruitment. Incremental time-scales to be introduced generally and 
increments to continue until the superior grade is attained. The 
maximum of ordinary pension to lie raised to Rs. 6,000, payable at 
the rate of is. 9d. to the rupee, with special pensions for certain 
high appointments. Indian Civil Service annuities to be made non- 
contributory but contributions to continue to be funded. Leave 
rules to be reconsidered with a view to greater elasticity, reduction of 
excessive amounts of leave admissible, and concession of reduced 
leave on full pay. The accumulation of privilege leave up to four 
months to be considered. 

69. A rate of pay based on recruitment in India to be fixed for 
all public services, but a suitable allowance to be granted to persons 
recruited in Europe or on account of qualifications obtained in Europe, 
and the converse principle to be applied to Indians employed in 
Europe. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE LIST I SHOWING PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

(VIDE PARAS 212, 218, 288, AND 240 OF REPORT). 


Bowsers. 

1. Taxation for provincial purposes. 

2. Borrowing on sole credit of pro- 
vincial revenues. 

3. Financial work on behalf of the 
Government of India (e.p., collection 
of income-tax, eto.) 

4. The appointment, conditions of 
service, and control of all provincial 
services. 

5. Maintenance of law and order : 

i. Administration of criminal justice. 


ii. Police, including railway police. 

iii. Prisons. 

iv. Criminal tribes. 

v. Working of particular Acts, e. g- t 
Incitements to crime, seditious meet- 
ings, infanticide, press, arms, European 
vagrancy, 

vi. Poisons. 

vii. Gambling. 

viii. Dramatic performances and 
cinematographs. 

ix. Coroners. 

8. Land revenue administration t 

As s e ss m ent and collection of land 
revenue, maintenance and procedure 
of revenue establishments, mainten- 
of land records, surveys for 
purposes, records of rights, 


Rkmauks. 

Vidt para 210- 
Puts para 211. 

Subject to Any restrictions or orders 
of the Government of India. 

8ubject to any existing privileges 
enjoyed by those now in service. 


The powers of the Government of 
India to suspend or remit sentenoei 
and the power of the Vioeroy to 
pardon to be maintained. Existing 
privileges of High Courts to be 
continued. Uniformity to be mala* 
^ained as regards the Codes, Evidence 
Act, etc. 

The Director of Centml Intelligence 
to remain under the Government of 
India. 

The co-ordinstion by Government of 
India of the work in different provinces 
requires consideration. 

Legislation to remain with the Govern- 
ment of India : Administration to be 
provincial. 
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SvBjscn. 

•pedal laws regarding land tenures, 
relations of landholders aad tenants, 
collection of rent, court of wards, on* 
cambered aad attached estates, famioe, 
lead Improvement and agricultural 
leans, resumption of revenue-free 
grants, diluvion aad allnrion, oolonisa- 
won aad disposal of Crown lands. 

7. Agriculture t 

Civil Veterinary and live steok, 
diseases of animals, research institute* 
and demonstration farms, agricultural 
forests, and Indnstries connected with 
egricnltnre. 

8. Forests and forest products. 

9. Fisheries and connected indus- 
tries ; aad river conservancy. 

10. Public Works. 

Roads and buildings, and major and 
minor irrigation. 

Tramways, light and feeder railways. 

Drainage and embankments. 

11. Education : 

Primary, secondary, colleges, techni- 
cal and universities : also reformatories 
and industrial schools. 


19. Medical and 8anitary : 

Public health, Hospitals, dispensaries 
leper asylums, Pasteur Institutes, sana- 
toria and matters relating to medical 
institutions $ intra-provincial pilgrim- 

19. Local Self-Government, rural 
aad urban : 

Provisions for pnblio health, safety 
and convenience, oonstitntion of local 
authorities — m unici pal rates, taxes, 
leans, roads, bridges, ferries, tolls, 
markets, pounds, fairs, exhibitions, 
parks open spaces, museums, libraries, 
art galleries, reeding rooms, building 
regulations, town fanning, bousing 


Rxmau. 


So far as powers may be given by the 
Government of Indie. 


. Except for universities serving more 
than one province and some Chiefs* 
Colleges. The case of the Indian 
Universities Act to be specially con- 
sidered. 


Exoept for Railway arrangements. 
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8vmcn. 

improvements, disorderly houses, lodg- 
ing houses, earais, hackney carriages, 
registration of oarts, nuiaanoes water 
•apply, prevention of fires, regulations 
for sale of food and drink, smoke 
nnisanoe, disposal of the dead, bathing 
and washing places, warehouses, drains 
and sewers, control of animals, surveys 
for municipal purposes, advertisements 
and anything dealt with in existing 
municipal or local Self-Government 
Act it; and also any matters declared 
by the Government of India to be in- 
cluded in looal Self-Government, 

14. Franohise, electoral land, orgaoi. 
sat ion of constituencies. 

15. Civil Justice : 

Administration, including village 
courts, legal practitioner*, law reports, 
local Acta and interpretation of local 
Acts. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustees Acte, management of private 
trusts, lunacy, registration of deeds 
and documents. 

16. Excise, into*, ioafcing honors and 
drugSfc control cr breweries and dis- 
tilleries. 

17. Scheduled districts : 

Intra-provincial territorial arrange- 
ments. 

18. Land acquisition. 

19. Industrial matters : 

Factories, dangerous and offensive 

trades, inland steam vessels and ■team- 
boilers, registration of labour, labour 
exchanges, provident funds, industrial 
health insurance, friendly societies, 
apprenticeships, accident insurance. 

Electricity, petroleum, explosives, 
■toss, geological survey for minerals. 

Development of arts and crafts and* 
looal industries. 

20* Co-operative credit 


Rbxaaks. 


Vide para 225. Eventually provincial* 


Power of legislation to remain with 
Government of India. Admisistatioii 
to be provincial. 


The Government of India Aot on the 
subject to remain, but the advisability 
of provincial variations to be considered 


As these develop. 


The power of legislation normally to 
remain with the Govsrnmsat of India, 
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Soarnors. Bounce* 

•bough amendments to tbo principal 
hot might bo permissible to tbo 
provisoes. Admfaistjratkm to bo 
pooHaeiaL 

SI. Business concerns t The power of legislation to remain 

Banks, insurance and other companies with the Government of India, Pro- 
vinces to have each administrative 
power as the Government of India 
may permit 

ft. Government Press s The control of the Government of 

Stationery and printing. India over stationery raises the general 

question of the purchase of supplies. 

SI Statistics i 

Registration of births, deaths, and Power to secure uniformity to remain 
marriages r collection nf statistics for with the Government of India, 
provincial pu r poses. 

24. Inter»provincial immigration Subject to the oontrot of the Govern- 
and emigration. mens of Indie. 

SI. Protection of wild birds, and Subject to All-India restrictions, 
animals, and eraelty to animals. 

ft. Assessment end reoovery of 
provincial Government demands. 

57. Escheats and unclaimed property 

58. Management of charitable en- 
dowments. 

St. Motor vehicles. 


Some Government of India legisla- 
tion is neoesssxy. Provinces to have 
powers aot conflicting herewith. 
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XLLUSTBATIYB LIST II. SHOWING TBANSFBRRKO 
SUBJECTS. 

(VIDE PARAS 213, 212, 338 AXD 910) 

Sff*f SOTS RctUEK\ 

1, Tuition for provincial purposes. 

2. Local Self-Goreroment, rural The Question of renniog to the 
and urban, rfe., provisions for public executive Coanoil the power of 
health, safety and convenience, cnnsci- pending defaulting local bodice to he 
tution of local authorities— municipal considered. 

rates, taxes, loans, roads, bridges, 
ferries, tolls, markets, pounds, fairs, 
exhibitions, parks, open spaces, 
museums, libraries, art galleries, reari- 
ng rooms, building regulations, town- 
planning, boosing improvements, dis- 
orderly houses, lodging houses, sarais, 
hackney carriages, registration of certs, 
nuisances, water-snpply, prevention of 
Ares, regulations for sale of food and 
drink, smoke nuisanoes, disposal of the 
dead, bathing and washing places, 
warehouses, drains and sewers, control 
of animals, surveys for municipal par- 
poses, advertisements and anything 
dealt within existing municipal or local 
Self-Government Acts, and also any 
matters declared by the Government 
of India to be included in local Self- 
Government i 

9. Registration of birth*, deaths 
and marriages, coroners, village Courts 
• Civil ana Criminal-statistics for 
provincial purposes. 

4, Education s 

Primary, Secondary and Technical. 

' S Medical and Sanitary. 

6. Agrioutture s 

Civil veterinary, diseases of animals, 
etc. 

7. Co-operative credit. 

A Forests (undaesed and soma 
protected). 

9. F i sheries aad connected indue* 
ir er aad river conservancy. 
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Subjiot. Rnuixi 

10. Pablio Works 1 

Roeds-and buildings, minor irriga- 
tion, tramways, light and fesdsr rail- 
ways, drainage and embankments. 

11. Excise : 

Intoxicating liquors and drags, inclu- 
ding the control of breweries and dis- 
tilleries. 

12. Charitable endowments. 

13. — Development of arts and crafts 
and looal industries. 

14. Miscellaneous subjects, vfe., pre- 
aervation of wild birds and animals, 
cruelty to animate, prevention of gam- 
bling, motor vehicles, registration of 
deeds and documents. 

15. Franchise, electoral law, and Not till after th* Commission has 

constitnenoiea reported. 



Report of the Southborough 
Committee on Franchises. 


SUMMARY OP THE REPORT. 


^ The Franchise- 

The Committee recommended the retension of the existing general 
disqualifications of electors and the addition of a farther 
tion based on nationality which would not, however, apply to sob. 
iect of Indian States. They decided that the social conditions of 
India make it premature to extend franchise to women. 

a. It is proposed that the general franchise should be based on 
residence within the constituency and the possession of certain 
property qualifications as evidenced by the payment of land revenue, 
rent, or local rates in rural areas, and of municipal rates in urban 
areas, and of income tax generally. An important exception to 
the general principles is the recommendation to enfranchise all re- 
tired and pensioned officers of the Indian Army. No attempt has 
been made to arrive at any uniform property qualification. Hie 
qualifications proposed vary not only from province to province but 
also, in some cases, in different areas within the same province. 
An important point is that the same qualifications is proposed for all 
communities within the same area. 

3. The number of electors, which the franchise proposed for 
the various provinces will give, is roughly estimated as follows 


Madras ... ... 54*. 000 

Bombay 653,000 

Bengal i,aao,oco 

United Provinces *,483,500 

Punjab *37.000 

Bihar and Orissa 576.000 


Central provinces * 59 . 5 °° 

Assam , 300,000 

It is proposed to replace the existing system of indirect election 
to tae provincial legislative conncils by a system of direct election. 
The district will ordinarily be the electoral unit but in some provin- 
ces single cities with large populations, and in other provinces, smaller 
towns in gronps, will form urban constitnencies. Single member 
constituencies are generally recommended but some latitude is left 
to local Governments in this matter. The committee are opposed to 
the introdnction of elaborate systems of voting, such as proportion- 
al representation, the limited vote, and the cu-nnlative vote. They 


7— Vid. 
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recommend that plural voting should be forbidden eifeept where a 
constituency returns more than one member in which case each elec* 
tor will have as many votes as there are members. Electors will 
also be allowed to vote in one general or communal constituency in 
addition to voting in a special constituency. 

4. The average number of electors in the general and com- 
munal constituencies in the various provinces is estimated to be , as 
follows : — 

Madras ... ... 7,aoo 

Bombay ... ... 8,900 

Bengal ... ... 16,400 

United Provinces ... ... 17,700 

Punjab ... ... 4,900 

Behar and Orissa ... ... 9,100 

Central Provinces ... ... 3,400 

Assam ... ... 9,700 

The size of individual constituencies will, however, vary enormous- 
ly, from 500 electors in lhe Muhammadan constituency composed 
of the towns of Madura, Trichinopolly and Srirangam to 96,000 in- 
the constituency of Almora in the United Provinces. 

- ijL, Provincial Councils. 

The size of the council which the Committee recommend 


for each province is as follows : — 

Madras 


118 

Bombay 


• * • 

nr 

Bengal , 


• •• 

**5 

United Provinces 


*••• 

118 

Punjab 



»3 

Behar and Orissa 



98 

Central Provinces 



70 

Assam 



53 


Tn the Presidencies and the United Provinces the proportion of 
elected members proposed is from 71 to 80 per cent, of the total 
membership, and in the remaining four provinces from 73 to 75. 
percent The proportion of officials proposed is 15 per cent in the 
United Provinces, 1 6 per cent, in the three presidencies and Bihar 
and Orissa, 17 per cent in the Central Provinces and Assam and 
19 per cent in the Punjab. The interests to be represented by 
nomination are 

(i)i the depressed classes In all provinces, except the Punjab ; 

(U) Anglo-Indians in all provinces, except Madras and Bengal,- 
where re pres e ntatio n will be by election ; 
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(ill) Indian ^Christians in al! provinces, except Madras, where 
theywill have a special electorate, and the Central Provinces ; 

(iv) labour in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, 

(vj excluded tracts in Madras and the-Central Provinces ; 

(vi) military interests in the Punjab ; 

(vii) (viii) (ix) industrial interests other than planting and min- 
ing, aborigines and domiciled Bengalis, all in Bihar. 

The number of nominated non-official members proposed varies 
from 4 in Bengal and the United Provinces to 9 in Bihar and Orissa, 
and Assam. 

6. Special electorates are proposed for the following Inter- 
ests : — 

(i) universities, in all provinces, except Assam ; 

(ii) landholders, and (iii) commerce and industry, both, in all 
provinces. 

The number of landholding members varies from a in Assam to 
7 in Madras and of representatives of commerce and industry from 
a in the Punjab and the Central Provinces to 15 in Bengal. In the 
representation of commerce and industry the following special in- 


terests share, 

(i) planting in Madras, Bihar and Assam ; 

(ii) mining ht Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Centr 


vinces ; 

(iii) European Chambers of Commerce in Madras, Bombay 
Bengal and the United Provinces ; 

(iv) Indian Chambers of Commerce in the same four provinces ; 

(v) Trades' Associations in the three presidencies ; * 

(vi) and (vii) Miliowners’ Association and cotton trade In 
Bombay ; 

(viii), (ix), (x) and (xi) the Jute trade, the Tea trade, Indian Asso- 
ciations and Inland Water Transport Board in Bengal ; 

(xxii' General industrial interests in the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
Central Provinces and Assam. 


7. The extension of a system of communal electorates is pro- 
posed in the interests of tO Indian Christians to whom three seats 
are given in Madras ; (s) Anglo-Indians who are given one seat each ‘ 
ip Madras and Bengal ; (3) Europeans who are given two seam hi 
Bombay and Bengal and one seat in Madras, the United Provinces, 
and Bihar and Orissa; and (4) Sikhs to whom eight seats are given 
in the Punjab. In the case of Muhammadans, the existing system 
of communal election is retained and following the Congress-League 
agreement the' committee propose to give Muslins the following 
proportion of Indian elected seats 5— > * 
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Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United -Province* 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


percent 

*5 

34 

40 

30 

50 

*5 

<4 


The claims to separate eletorates of the following minor com 
inanities am not supported ; Mahishyas of Bengal and Assam, 
Ifarwaris of Calcutta, Bengali domiciled community of Bibar and 
Orissa, Ahoms . of Assam, Mahars of the Central Provinces, Uriyaa 
of Madras and Persia of Bombay. The Majority of the committee 
WCtnld also reject the Claims of the Maharattes. In regard to non- 
Srahmans of Madras, the committee observe that they were deprived 
Of the opportunity of examining the non-Brabman leaders and of 
testing their views since ‘hey refused to appear before the. committee. 
The committee regret that the refusal of these leaders to appear at the 
enquiry made a settlement by consent impossible. They consi- 
dered certain solutibns of the non-Brahman problem ; but in the end 
decided to make no difference between Brahmans and non-Brah. 
massy but they add a suggestion that the matter may be further 
considered hereafter if the non-Brahmans make a move. 

8. Few changes are proposed in regard to the qua ifications of 
candidates. 

The most important are : — 

(i) the removal; of the disqualification- of subjects of Indian 

States ; . ' , J1 

(s) the limitation of the disqualifications of dismissal from Govern- 
ment service and imprisonment ; 

(j) the withdrawal of the Governor's power to declare the 
election of a candidate as contrary to public interests ; and 

(4) the addition of a new qualification of residence within the 
constituency in the provinces of Bombay, the Pnnjab and the Cen- 
tral Provinces. ’ 


1 The Indian Legislature- 

. 9. The committee recommend that rite Assembly should have a 
total stred^ht of 1 ad members, or including the Governor-General 
in Council, tsi. 80 members should be elected distributed among 
various provinces at following 

*■ Madr as , ... ••• ta 

Bombay “ -y ' .... ••• »* 

Bengal ■ , - ... ... *3 


• f ••• 


*•» 



tot 
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Unitod Pro v in ces ... ... 19 

Punjab ... ... 9 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... 9 

Central Province* ... ... 5 

Assam ... ... 3 

Burma ... ... 4 

Delhi ... ... 1 


Of these 80 members 36 will represent general non-Muslim 
interests. 19 general Muslim interests, 1 general Sikh interests, 9 
non-Muslim landholding interests, 4 Muslim landholding interests, 
1 Sikh landholding interests, 6 European commerce and planting 
and 4 Indian commerce. To these will be added 14 meat 
appointed by nomination and *6 officials. The committee hold 1 
a system of direct election is not feasible, except in the cases of < 
landholding and commercial interests, and recommend that the 
general representatives should be returned by the non-official members 
of the provincial legislative councils voting on a communal basis. 


Connell of Slate., 

10. It is proposed that the Council of State should consist of 
56 members, exclusive of the Governor-General, of whom 14 should 
be elected. The «4 elected seats are distributed as follows : — 

General ... ... ’ if 

Muhammadans ... ... . * 

Sikhs ... ... I 

Landholders ... ... * a 

European Chamber of Commerce ... $ 

Burma ... - ... f 

The elected members, with the exception of the two representa- 
tives of European commerce, will be returned by the non-official 
members of the various provincial councils, the distribution of setts 
*mon< the provinces being as follows 

Madras ... ... , 

Bombay ... ... • 

Bengal ... ... jis 

United Provinces ... ... a 

Punjab ... ... « 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... J|* 

Central Provinces )U 

Assam tie 


* One knd-holdtag seat to bs Wad attstettste bom KaaaaL and fetes 
and Orissa. , ” ' 

t <tea Mahamadaa asst to te flDsd aMsttaS% bom 0. P. and Aonm. 
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The Government of India’s Opinion. 


The following is a brief summary of the Reforms Despatch 
(see next page) of the Government of India, • April 23, 1919 

v (franchises) to the Sec. of state : — 

‘ The Government of India accept the Committee’s recom- 

|i||pdations with the following exceptions : — 
v 2. They would not admit subjects of Native States as electors 
or candidates. 

3. They object to any franchise qualifications other than those 
based on property. 

4. They would enlarge the electorate proposed for Madras and 
reduce those for Bengal, United Provinces and Assam, and would 
reduce size of larger constituencies. 

5. They consider provision for representation of backward 
classes inaedquate and propose considerable increases in some 
provinces. 

6. They see no need for special University constituencies and 
propose to re-examine proposals for land-holding constituencies in 
Madras, Punjab, and Assam, and to re-distribute seats allotted to 
landholders of United Provinces. 

7 They accept proposals for Muslim representation except in 
Bengal where they would give Muslims 44 seats instead of 34. 

S. They propose tentatively to allot to Non-Brahmans 30 out 
of 61 Non-Muslim seats in Madras but without special electorates 
and to consult Bombay Government regarding Mahrattas. 

9, They ask for further consideration of distribution of seats 
between town and country. 

ia In regard to Indian Legislature^ they agree generally as to 
size of botli chambers but criticise t|jr distribution of seats in 
' Assembly with special reference to omission of urban representation 
and amount of .representation, proposed for landholders, apd European 
and Indian commerce. ^ 

11. They would -fttfcPegrsup of direct election to Assembly 


; are prepared to acoej 

te are direct 


t provided elections ‘to Council of 
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Despatch of the India Government 

[ The following art 'extensive extracts from the Despatch sent by 
ike Government of India to the Secretary of State giving tfuir views ' 
on the Report of the Southborongh Committee on Franchises. Dated 
Simla, 23 April, /p/p.] 

Before dealing with specific recommendations, the Government of 
India say that the Committee have not concerned themselves witbJspP 
establishment of principles ; anxiety to arrive at an agreemenC^K 
been their method rather that to base their finding on general reaSMMb . 
While in the interests of the growth of responsibility, it is not des& 
able to stereotype the representation of the different interests in fixed 
proportions, it -is on the other hand by no means desirable to invite 
incessant struggle over their revision. 

Disqualifications- 

The Government of India agree with the Committee that it is not 

R racticable now to open the franchises to women. Sir Sattkaran 
lair, however, accepts the views of Mr. Hogg that the sex disquali- 
fication should be removed from the outset. They do not agree 
with the Committee that subjects of Native States should be entitled 
either to vote for or to be elected to the Legislatures. Nor do they 
agree that Indian Officers and Soldiers should be given a special 
preference. They would also omit the qualification of titleholdere 
which the committee would retain in certain land bolding consti- 
tuencies. 

The Size of the Electorates. 

8 . In arriving at the size of the electorates shown jn para. II 
of their report, the committee have attempted no uniformity of stand- 
ards. Except in the case of Madras and Bombay, they have for 
the most part adopted the varying proposals of local Governments. 
We fully recognise the need for local variations, but we consider . 
that such variations shqStd bear some relation to established facts, 
and our difficulty is to correlate the size of the suggested electorates 
with the progressiyeness of the provincial populations, whether 
judged by wealth, education, or politics! activity. The individual opi- 
nions of tbd Joqal Governments, eich looking to its ownprovince, 
have been the deciding factor, temnarrf’by the moderate adjustments 
made by the committee. Since the report was received, me 
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Madras Government have informed vs thvt their revised estimate of 
die electorate in diet presidr ncy is lower by 100,000 than die comps* 
ratively smell total winch the committee expected their proposals to 
yield. This new bet lends additional force to the recommendation 
which we are disposed to make. Looking to the proposals as a 
whole, oar conclusions are that the franchises should be so varied as 
to result in a slight enlargement of the Punjab electorate ami a 
considerable enlargement of the Madras electorate ; that the large . 
e le ctorates proposed for Bengal and the United Provinces should be 
reduced by something like one-third ; and that Assam should be 
reduced in somewhat similar measure. Our colleague Sir Sankaran 
Nair, however, would accept the committee’s proposals as regarde 
Bengal, Assam and the United Provinces. As to the Punjab, he 
■ gi s es with Sahibsada Aftab Ahmed, 

9. We are confirmed in our opinion by our examination of some 
of & individual constituencies suggested. We note the Committee's 
asssurance in para. 10 of the report that the proposed constituencies 
are not too big, but as a matter of practical business it does not 
convince us. It must be remembered that we are wholly without 
experience of the difficulty of bolding elections on rolls of many 
thousands over wide areas. We feel great doubt whether it is within 
the capacity of the ordinary' district staff to hold elections every three 
years upon a total roll of one hundred thousand electors, most of whom 
am illiterate and very many of insignificant income; and over and above 
this, to maintain the roll between elections, and to inquire into altega* 
tlons of bribery, promises, intimidation, impersonation or the im- 
proper admission of votes, which are the grounds on which the 
validity of an election may be impugned. Nor do wc see much pros- 
pect of strengthening the district for the purpose. Most of the non- 
official assistance, which is ordinarily forthcoming in district work, 
would, at election time, be itself engaged in the political campaign. 
In the interests of the reforms, we should be very reluctant to see 
the conduct of polling at the numerous out stations committed to the 
hands of subordinate officials who might be too open to improper 
influence. The work at the outset must be mainly done by a res- 
ponsible official staff, and until further experience has been gained 
it should be kept within bounds which they ban manage. We under- 
stand that in the provinces where the constituencies are largest they 
were so framed m the hope of preventing them being readily capture* 
ed by the professional politicians $ bat whether there are good 
grounds or not for such ailtidp»ton f it seems to us that in attempt* 
lug to hold elections with aataexperienced electorate and a strictly 
Hunted agency on so huge aactue there is great risk of discrediting 
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the experts sit at the outset by elector*] scan d a l s. In moat pr ov in ce s- 
the district raU> proposed ere manageable, bat in Bengal and dm 
United Provinces we desire, as we have said, to see some substantial 
redaction made. We cannot seriously conceive it as a physical poo* 
sibility, to take two of the commitee’s examples, diet tss.ooo vo ters 
could be polled in the district of Bakirgsnj, almost entirely devoid 
of roads, and traversed in all directions bv vast rivers, or that 96,000 
voters could be polled in the Almora district, a tangle of great moun- 
tain ranges, among which all communication is slow and pals' 
ful. 

The Councils. 

■o. The next point for consideration is the siae and general 
composition of the councils. The present maximum strength of the 
councils in the three presidencies, the United Provinces, and Behar 
and Orissa is fifty, and in the Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Assam is thirty. The Congress League Scheme proposed a strength 
of one hundred and twenty-five in the major, and of from fifty to 
seventy in the minor provinces. Even if the Punjab, and Bihar and 
Orissa are to be regarded as major provinces, it would hardly be 
reasonable to give them councils of approximately the same sise as 
the three presidencies and the United Provinces. It is difficult to> 
give their proper weight to the various factors which should be taken 
into account in determinating the sise of the councils ; but we feel 
that the strengths proposed by the commitee correspond closely with 
the estimate which we should ourselves be disposed to make of the re- 
lative 1 importance of the provinces. Bombay is given a slightly smaller 
council than Bengal, Madras, and the United Provinces, but to this- 
no exception can be taken in view of the differences in population. 
We see nothing to question in the comparative strengths, and the 
actual strengths also appear to us generally to meet all requirements. 
We understand that the schedule to the Bill will regulate the maxi- 
mum strengths of the legislatures, and that their actual size will be 
regulated by the rules. 

Composition of the Council* 

1 1. The actual composition proposed for each council can hr 
judged from the statement which we subjoin. 



Humbert exclude the two experts (or in if* tern one t who may be added by the Governor when requited. 
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jg Total nominated ft elected 

8KB5K88K885S8BS So? Total (nominated.) 

tS«35SSSSS5S8SSSS Officials (nominated and f* 

ex-officio.) g. 

co o %'*o%&tD-*G+‘ 0 *+>oto*o>ota Non-officials. ■ 

8Sei!S;i33S388§3338 Total (elected.) " 

5ooaooa®«>OD-»aDO^SoG^K Total. 

: University, 

oo i» Landholders. IF 

Commerce and Industry 

mi " in8 

8BS^Sd5S8888SS88s; 3S Total. $ 

8£e»mI?S?88s888s8«oSS Muhammadans. 

• | 

: Muhammadans, jj'qg 

: s : - — : : oo M-tOMMoin Europeans. 

:::::::::: oo s do.- Anglo-Indians. 

oo w Indian Christians 

:::::: <d»* ::::::: Sikhs. 

gs3S$SBs£§8fcfcfc3a Total. 

Non-Muham- 

$35t2feS«SfctSSJ2gtg BMdMW. •-"* 

_ Nod-XbIimd- 9 

••toSeooaaoee^ottee madem*. w 
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As regards the proportions 0 ! nominated and elected members 
von will notice that the provinces fall into two distinct groups. The 
presidencies and the United Provinces form the first, fit their case 
it is proposed to include in the councils, from 78 to 80 per cent of 
elected members. The remaining four provinces will have from 73 
to 75 per cent. These proposals seem to us to accord sufficiently 
with the relative progressiveness of the provinces. 

is. • As the committee say the number of official members must 
be decided mainly with reference to the requirements of the grand 
committee procedure. If the grand committee is constituted on the 
basis of the existing councils the proportion of officials will be slightly 
higher than those proposed in the scheme of the Report ; and on a 
40 per cent basis the difficulty, which the committee apprehend, 
will become more acute. We are not in a position to make our final 
recommendations, but we think that this matter will require further 
consideration after consultation with local Governments. 

Non>Officials and Special Interests. 

13. We have analysed in the statement printed below the inter* 
ests which in the committee’s opinion should be represented by non- 
official nomination : — 


, S| 


u I 


Name of province. 


I? II 
1 6 


i 1 M, 


c c? 

a e „. 3 till 4 

4 s ill ii-o i 

.P'S « S 5 ve! J 

3 A & H S £ ca S 


S 


2 3 4 


6 7 


8 # 


1. Madras ... 2 

2. Bombay ... 1 

3. Bengal ... 1 

4. United provinces. 1 

3. Punjab 

6 . Bihar ... 1 

7. Central Provinces 1 1* ... 

8 . Assam 1* 1 

Total... 7 7 6 


1 1 

... 1 

1 1 

2 * 1 

1 1 


1 

i’ 

4 


1 1 


01 1 1 



10 11 12 13 

...2 6 6 

...2 6 6 

...2 6 4 

...2 6 4 

... 2 6 7 

12 2 6 

...167 
... 1 6 » 

1 14 47 ... 


• Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
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We Accept time proposals generally. But time is one 
aitjr whose CMe appears to us to require more consideration (ban the 
committee gave it The Report on Indian Constitutional Rrfsrms 
dead/ recogni s e s the problem of the depressed dana and gave «. 
pledge respecting them. '"'We intend to make the beat amusements 
that we can for their representation.” The castes described as 
“Hindoo— others" in the committee’s report, though dm are defined 
in varying terms, are broadly speaking all the same kina <# people. 
Except for differences in the rigidity ef their e scission they we efi 
more or less in the position of die Madias Pantkttmtu, definitely 
outside that part of the Hindu comnumity which is allowed access to 
their temples. They smonnt to abont one fifth of the total popu- 
lation and have not been represented at all In the Morley-Minto 
councils. The committee’s report mentions the depressed, classes 
twice, bat only to explain that in the absence of satisfactory elector- 
ates they have been provided for by nomination. It docs not discuss 
the position of these people or their capacity for looking after them- 
aeives. Nor does it explain the amount of nomination. Para. >4 of 
the report justifies the reatriction of the nominated aeata on grounds 
which do not suggest that the committee were referring to the 
depressed classes. 

The Depressed Classes- 

The measure of representation which they propose for this com- 
mnnily is as follows * — 


Province. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

Population of 
deprmed 
duusas. 

Total Seats. 

Scats for 
depressed 


Millions. 




Madias 

89-8 

6-8 

180 

8 

Bombay .** 

! 196 

*6 

118 

1 

Bengal 

United Provinces... 

48 

47 

9*9 

10*1 

187 

180 

1 

1 

Punjab 

19*8 

1*7 

86 


Bffisrsnd Oraca... 

8fi*4 

9*8 

100 

1 

Cmtral Provinces. 

18*9 

8*7 

78 

<1 


*! 

8814*. 

•8 

64 

... 

Ibtal. 

41*9 

791 

7 


These figures speak for themselves. It is suggested that one-fifth 
of the entire population of British India should be allotted seven 
seats out of practically eight hundred. It is true that in all the coun- 
cils time wifi be roughly a one-sixth proportion of officials who may 
be 'expected to bear in mind the interests of the depressed ; but that 
arrangement is not, in oor opinion, what the Report on reforms aims 
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ix. The author* stated that the depressed classes alto should lean 
teaon of self-protectioa. It i> surely fanciful to hope that thk 
icsok cm be expected from including a tingle Member of the com* 
mnnitr in an assembly where there are sixty or seventy caste-Hindus. 
To make good tb e principles of paras. 151; 15s, 154 and 155 of dm 
Report we mast treat the ontcastes more generously. We think 
. thme sh ould be in each council enough representatives of the 
depressed classes to save them from being entirely submerged and 
at the M ™* 1 t ime to stimulate some capacity for collective action. 
In the case of Madras we suggest that they should be given six seats ; 
in Bengal the United Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa, we would 
Siva th em four : in the Central Provinces and Bombay two, and eba» 
where one. In these respects we think that the committee s report 
dearly requires modification. 

Special Electorates , 

1 a. The Reforms Report (para. »$») expressed a desire that 
special electorates should be restricted as far as possible, and allowed 
only where necessary for the protection of minority interests. We 

find it difficult to hold that the eight University seats proposed by the 
committee satisfy this criterion. (They are unnecessary.) 

Commercial and Industrial Representation- 

17 The spedal representation which the committee propose 
for commercial -md industrial interests is stated in the subjoined table : 

■ |; 


Name of Province. 


1 R »a 
ill 


j j 1 1 1 1 Al l I 



2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


1. Madras 

2. Bombay 

3. Bengal 

4. United 


Pro- 


2 

3 

4 


5. Ptniab ••• 

l BiharA Orissa 1 2 

7. Central Pro- 

vinces 1 

8. Assam 8 — 


1 

1 

2 


2 i«l 

... e ... 


2 2 


see 

•r 


6 

8 

16 

3 
2 

4 

2 

6 
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These proposals seem generally reasonable. We have examined 
with some care die relative representation of commerce and industry 
in Bengal and Bombay, and also the similar representation suggested 
for Assam, and we are prepared to accept the proposals in the main. 
Since the committee's report was signed, however, the Government 
of Bengal in their letter of February 2 a (a copy of which has been 
included in Appendix XIV, page t8i. of the committee's report, 
though the letter was not actually considered by the committee) 
have proposed after consultation with the interests concerned to- 
distribute the seats allotted to European commerce in that presidency 
rather differently from the committee. Their scheme involves giving 
European interests as a whole 15 seats in the council, as compared 
with the 14 seats proposed by the committee. We accept the com- 
mittee's total but we think that the distribution should follow the 
local Government's proposals. 

Communal Electorates. 

The authors of the Reforms Report came to the conclusion that 
while communal electorates were bad in principle and must tend 
to delay the development of democratic institutions in India, it was 
for practical reasons necessary to maintain the special Muslim elctor- 
ates and advisable to establish similar Sikh electorates in the Punjab. 
Communal electorates are now proposed not only for Muslims 
everywhere and for Sikhs in the Punjab, but also for Indian Christians- 
in Madras, Anglo-Indians in Madras and Bengal, and Europeans 
in the three presidencies, the United Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa. 
We feel the objections of principle to the communal system as 
strongly but see no advantage at this stage in reiterating them. India 
is not prepared to take the first steps forward towards responsible 
Government upon any other road. The road does not lead directly 
to that goal, and we can only echo the hope expressed by the com- 
mittee that "it will be possible at no very distant date to merge all 
communities in one general electorate." Under existing conditions 
we see no ground on which the committee’s proposals can be ques- 
tioned. As regards the minor communities we accept the details 
also, except in so far as the' distribution of the elective seats for 
Europeans requires further examination in communication with local 
Governments, inasmuch as the committee do not appear to have 
considered the complication introduced by the presence of a large 
military population. 

at. The actual effect of the Congress League agreements can 
be judged from the foilowfag figures 
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Khar and Oriam 


Bombay 

Central Province* 
Madras 


Punjab 

United Provinces 


Muslim per- 
centage of 

Percentage of 
Muslim seats 

Permata 

population 

a 

ng* 

(2) o((l 

is 

10-5 

26 

288 

504 

83-3 

168 

4*3 

15 

848 

60 

16 

281 

54*8 

60 

81 

14*0 

80 

214 


The result is that while Bengal Muhammadans get only three* 
quarters and the Punjab Muhammadans nine-tenths of what they 
would receive upon a population basis, the Muhammadans of other 
provinces have got good terms and some of them extravagantly 
good. We cannot ourselves feel that such a result represents the 
right relation either between Mahammadans in different provinces, 
or between Muhammadans and the rest of the community. 

In determining that ratio in the various provinces, we should 
have to start with certain established data. In the first place, the 
Muhammadans have been definitely promised some electoral 
advantage on the ground of their political importance. We should 
have to measure that advantage and to fulfil that promise. Secondly 
the Muhammadans are the poorer community, and therefore any 
property qualification common to them and the Hindus will make 
the Muhammadan electorate smaller in proportion to the Muham- 
madan census than will be the case with the Hindus. In the third 
place, the census strength of the Muhammadans by no means 
corresponds to their political strength. In Bengal and Assam the 
Muslims are politically weaker than their numbers would indicate, 
while in the United - Provinces with 14 per cent of the population 
they are incomparably stronger than in Bihar and Orissa with 10.5 
oer cent. Past history and the presence of Muhammadan centre* 
count for much. Fourthly, it might be argued that inasmuch as a 
majority can always impose its will upon a minority, it does not 
greatly miMet whether the Muhammadans in places where they 
are in a conspicuous minority are awarded for example, 15 or so 
per cent, of the seats. But we think it a valid answer to observe 
that the effectiveness of a minority depends upon its being large 
enough to have the sense of not being entirely overwhelmed. 
Finally, we should have to remember that whatever advantage is 
given to the Muhammadans is taken away from some other interest 
or interests These considerations would suggest to us a system of 
weighting which would lead to different results from those agreed 
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on at Lucknow. It would no doubt involve assumed factors, but 
these would have a more logical basis than those embodied in the 
compact. 

93. We are not writing however on a dean slate. The Congress 
League compact is an accomplished fact and a land-mark in Indian 
politics which we can. not possibly ignore. The actual teims of the 
agreement were the result rather of political negotiation than of 
deliberate reason ; and in their final form they were closely affected 
by accidentf of place and personal. But the last thing that we desire 
is to belittle the importance or significance of concord between the 
two parties upon so highly controversial a snbject. The difficulty 
with which the agreement was reached is a measure of the earnest 
efforts made to attain it ; and those efforts imply on behalf of the 
larger community at least a subordination of their immediate inter* 
<ests to the cause of unanimity and united political advance which we 
should be sorry to appear to undervalue. Since the compact was 
made, there has been some re-action against it. Several of the more 
conservative Muslim associations of the Punjab are ill-content with 
the measure of representation assigned to them, while a large section 
of Bengali Muhammadans repudiate the agreement altogether and 
have besought us not to give effect to it. Nevertheless, the Muham- 
madan community as a whole has not disavowed the action of the 
League. Organised Hindu political opinion stands by the action of 
the Congress. We feel, like Lord Southborough's committee, that 
the compromise, whatever may be its defects, is not one that we 
ought to re-open, and that it would be, a poor recognition of the 
genuine efforts that have been made in the cause of unity if we were 
to throw this very difficult problem into the melting pot again. 

94. We accept therefore the conclusions of the committee except 
In one respect. The Muhammadan representation which they propose 
for Bengal is roanifestl) insufficient. It is questionable whether the 
claims of the Muhammadan population of Eastern Bengal were 
adequately pressed when the Congress-League compact was in the 
making. They are conspicuously a backward and impoverished 
community. The repartition of the presidency in 1919 came as a 
severe disappointment to them, and we should be very loath to fail 
in seeing* that their interests are now generously secured. In order 
to give the Bengal Muslims a representation proportionate to their 
numbers, and no more, we should allot them 44 instead of 34 seats ; 
and we accordingly propose to add ten seats to those which the com- 
mittee have advised or their behalf. Whether the addition should be 
obtained by enlarging the council or by withdrawing seats from other 
interests, or bv a combination of both plans, is a matter on which 
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we should certainly have to consult the provincial Government. We 
•should also be largely guided by their opinion in determining 
whether the extra seats should be filled by election or by nomina- 
tion. Our colleague Sir Sankaran Nair,* however, would accept the 
•committee's report. 


Town and Country* 

>8. We com: now to the distribution of representation between 
town and country. The committee have not dealt with this question 
on any uniform system, and we cannot but think that this detracts 
from the value of their recommendations. The point is an important 
one, and as it seems to us requires reasoned treatment. After re- 
ligion and race the boundary between town and country is the 
greatest dividing line that runs through the Indian people. It cor- 
responds closely with the division between English education and 
vernacular ; between experience of self-government and lack of 
such experience : between the existence the newspapers professions, 
bar libraries, societies, etc., and their absence. It is roughly the diff- 
erence between the old India and the new, the forces that are pres- 
sing us forward and those that are holding us back. These are in 
our view elements which ought to be measured on a uniform scale 
all round, and the relative importance of which ought to be assessed 
in each province. The committee have not attempted this task. 
What they have done is to accept the schemes for urban electorates 
put forward by provincial governments with indifference to the fact 
that these are based on very varying principles. In Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and the United Provinces the method adopted has been to 
take very large towns only and cither to give them separate constitu- 
encies or to group two towns together in one constituency ; at the 
other extreme isf the system adopted in the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa of separating only one or two of the very largest towns, and 
then grouping all other towns, cantonments, and in the Punjab 
even notified areas, of one or two divisions into single constitu- 
encies : between these extremes comes the Central provinces sys- 
tem of grouping towns varying in population from 46000 to 4 »ooo 
into groups of from three to nine towns and making each group a 
constituency. We cannot think that all these varying principles 
•can be sound. That their adoption will give rise to great inequali- 
ties is shown by the following statement : 

Vid.— 8 
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of urban teats Percentage of total population living far 
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In every province, whatever their difference of industrial or com- 
mercial -development, there must come a stage in the growth of 
towns though it need not be the same stage everywhere, where 
proximity of residence gives rise to distinctively urban interests. 
In pan. 133 of the Reforms Report it was suggested that the begin* 
nings of such a process occurred in town of to, 000 people ; many 
persons would agree that for political purposes the process was suffi- 
ciently complete in towns of 50,000 people and not in towns of much 
smaller population. We would have preferred that some such 
standard should have been adopted in the first place, and thereafter 
some uniform system of weighing applied to the town representation. 
This would give a reasonable and a roughly uniform representation 
to the urban areas in the various provinces. We may illustrate our 
meaning by an example. If we take a population of 50,000 as the 
criterion for a town, and if we decide that a town population should 
have twice its much representation as the rural population, then 
accepting the percentages in column 6 of the statement above we 
should fix the proportion of urban representation in the various pro* 
vinces as follows : — 
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Bibar and Orissa ... ... a par coot 

Central Provinces ... ... » m 

The nsnlts would be markedly different from thoee of the 
committee’s method of procedure. We do not put them forward as 
n final solution ; but we feel that the question requires more exa- 
mination from the point of view of principle than it has received. 

The Indian Leglalature- 

31. The Principle of bifurcation in the central legislature for die sa ke 
of obtaining a better representation of interests therein, is accep t e d 
by us ; though our colleague, Sir James Meston, would have frankly 
preferred to make no radical change in the structure of the central 
legislature until experience had been gained of the changes contem- 
plated in the provinces. We all agree, however, that, be the form 
of the central legislature what it may, the power of the Government 
of India to secure the legislation which they desire in essential 
matters must, as stated by the authors of the Report, remain in- 
disputable. 

A Bicameral Legislature- 

33. There are two ways in which a bicameral legislature can be 
created consistently with this cardinal requirement. The first is 
the method of the Report. The Council of State is there designed 
not primarily as a revising chamber but as the organ, when the occa- 
sion requires, of essential legislation. The idea of the authors is 
that the Govemor-General-in Council should have power, by certi- 
ficate, to secure legislation that he deems essential to peace, order 
or good government, either through the Council of State alone in 
the event of a sudden emergency, or by the Council of State in dis- 
regard of the wishes of the Assembly in cases where that body had 
taken a line which would defeat the purpose of the legislation. 
Under this scheme there indeed be provision for joint sitting at which 
the will of the majority would prevail ; but that arrangement wonU 
not be intended for Government legislation to which there was strong 
non-official opposition. The figures given in para. s8s of the 
Report make it plain that no Government Bill which did not cany 
with it a substantial part of the non-official vote could succeed at 
a joint sitting. The Report definitely relies upon the special certi- 
ficate power to secure essential legislation. It follows that if the 
Council of State is as matter of regular practice to serve when re- 
quired as an effective legislature, it should comprise a strong el ected 
element; and this foe Report proposes (para. 377) to provide by the 
method of indirect election by foe non- official members of provincial 
councils. At the same time the authors of the Report indicate that 
they do not look on this position as final ; it is their aim that the 
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Council of State aboold develop into a normal aecond chamber '(pans 
978, j 8 i ) ; *nd they seek to give it from the outset something of this 
character by advising that qualifications be prescribed which will 
ensure a certain dignity and sobriety in its membership. 

33. The other method of attaining the object in view places 
less reliance on the certificate power and more on the joint sitting 
- Its advocates doubt whether the certificate power will in practice be 
sufficiently elastic and durable to ensure at all times the passing of 
essential Government legislation. While therefore they would retain 
the certificate for use only in an extreme emergency, they would 
so constitute both chambers as to afford the Government a reason- 
able chance of securing enough support among die many different 
interests represented to carry their Bills at a joint session. So stated, 
the divergence of views may not appear very striking ; but any 
departure from that part of the scheme which treats the certificate 
procedure as the mainstay of Government legislation at once opens 
the door to a very different constitutional position. There would 
then be good reasons for constructing India’s bicameral legislature 
on the lines of others in the world ; leaving the progressive elements 
to find their representation in the Assembly, and giving the Council 
of State the definite character of a revising chamber by making it 
the organ of conservative and stable opinion. 


Additional difficulties- 


34. Between these two alternatives the main issues are fairly 
dear ; but additional complications arise from the fact- that the 
committee’* report throws little light upon the practical possibilities 
of the methods of election to the Indian legislature. If the Assem- 
bly could be constituted by direct election, then the indirect 
ejection to the Council of State which the first plan involves might 
be accepted as no more than * minor drawback. If, however, it 
becomes necessary fe choose the elective portion of the Assembly 
by indirect election, *nd if no better electoral colleges can be 
detfsed dhr itthanthe non-official members of the provincial 


than we are faced With the serious anomaly of one and the 
m/inytry limited electorate choosing representatives to both cham- 
bers. 'When an Ibis situation the additional limitations 0: the 
cduttaonal mntt|a^ase superimposed, we doubt if the Tesult of 
Miition would ^laffieable. On the other hand if the Council of 
Seae were on ordinary senatorial lines, it would 

naturally be dieytti«t ? eif8ti0n and by a restricted electorate. 
The nature the Assembly, though still an impor- 
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taut question in itself, would then at all events not complicate the 
question of the method of constituting the Council. The reasons 
for establishing direct election however for the lower chamber 
would indirectly gain in strength ; for it would be anomalous that 
the popular body should have a less, direct mandate than the 
revising body. 

35. These seem to us the governing conditions 0! the problem be- 
fore us. As we said in para. 1 14 of our first despatch, the terms of re- 
ference to the franchise committee precluded them from reviewing the 
whole of the relevant considerations. They were not invited to 
consider either the functions or the composition of the Council of 
State, but were asked to advise on the composition of the Assembly 
on the assumption that the Council of State would be constituted 
in the manner and for the purposes proposed in the Report, and as 
regards the Council of State to examine only the method of election ; 
and this limitation must be borne in mind in considering their 
proposals. The committee's recommendations for the Assembly 
are briefly stated in para. 33 of their report. They have not refer- 
red to the proposals which we ourselves placed before them, and 
which are repeated in Appendix III to this despatch. We hoped 
to discuss our suggestions with the committee in the light of the 
information which they had collected in the provinces, and without 
which it was clearly impossible for the Government of India to 
formulate a complete scheme. In particular, we were anxious that 
the possibility of direct election to the Assembly, to which we 
attached great importance, should be examined in the light of the 
provincial figures for electorates *, but there were other questions 
in particular questions of the balance of interests, on which, had 
time permitted, more light would have been thrown by an exchange 
of views. The chairman thought that nothing would be gained by 
a conference at which the Government of India were not prepared 
to formulate a complete scheme ; he preferred to conclude his 
report without conferring with us and there are therefore some 
points on which the reasons for the committee^ divergence from 
our own proposals are not clear. 

36. The committee have accepted our view that if ail the 
interests which, following the plan of the Report, it is desirable 
to include are to find representation in the Assembly, the Jtren^ h 
of the elective portion of that body must be Taised to 78 or 8a 
The differences of detail between the committee’s scheme and our 
own are exhibited in the following tables • 
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Government o < India’s Proposals* 
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* The allotment for Burma is only tentative. 

w* 

As yon will see, there is no great difference between onr respec- 
tive ideofcof the strength of the non-special (general plus communal) 
represedmtion : bat the committee have applied the Cogrese- 
Leagne compact, which related to the Indian legislature as a whole, 
to die Assembly as a unit by itself, and have recommended a higher 
proportion of Moslim teats (*4 oat of 73 Indian elected seats) than 
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«nr proposals, which were based on their strength in the various 
ptwiaces, would give then- While the majority of ns ate raepatei 
to accept their recommendation on this point, our colleague Sir 
William Vincent dissents and regards the Muslim representation 
proposed by the committee as excessive. The special interests for 
which we proposed to make provision were the great landholders, 
European interests. Indian commerce and the two large cities of 
Calcutta and Bombay. The committee have omitted any special 
urban representation : they have not taken into account any Enrs» 
pean interests outside commerce ; they have increased the 
representation of the landholders proposed by us from 7 to 10 » 
they have decreased the European seats from 9 to 7 and have 
increased the seats' given to Indian commerce from 3 to 4. It 
would have been convenient if they had stated their reasons. Ws 
think that the representation of landholders is excessive in 
considering their representation in the Council of State, and that 
its distribution between provinces does not accord with the impor* 
tance of the landed classes in them. Moreover the committee’s 
treatment of landed property in the Assembly, where its interests 
are probably less immediate than in the provincial councils, is not 
consistent with the restricted representation which they have 
assigned in the latter. We think that it would be disproportionate 
to reserve one elected seat to Delhi ; its interests when necessary, 
like those of any other minor province, could be sufficiently met 
by nomination. We also deprecate the reduction and restriction 
of the European representation. As was pointed out in His 
Excellency’s speech which we attached to our first despatch, many 
of the questions which will come before the Assembly will be of 
great interest to European commerce, and we think that it should 
be Btrongly represented there. We feel therefore that in these 
respects the committee’s scheme is open to criticism ; and we 
should prefer not to endorse it until we know bow it is received by 
those affected. 

Method of Election. 

37. On the important question of the method of election tbs 
committee have decided that direct election to the Assembly is 
impossible. The conclusion is one which we are not unanimous la 
accepting. Some of us consider that the results given in para 34 
of the committee’s report are enough to condemn the proposal there 
made ; and they think that closer investigation of- thepSrovinclal 
material is required. The committee have not mentioned in fibsif 
report (para 34) whether they propose that the elections to die 
genera! and communal seats allotted to each province in the 
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Assembly shall be made by the non-official wgapbert of that province 
' • a* a whole, or only by those of the *ft|gisraniqr concerned 
buttheir intentions are clear from their Appomx IX. We agree 
With them that theformer alternative is not feasible. The Mohan- 
madan members of the provincial councils would not wish their 
fira representatives in the Assembly to be returned by an elec- 
torate in which the Hindus preponderate. But if the voting is to 
be communal, the constituencies, already so restricted that on 
the average .eleven voters return one member, would be smaller 
Still. In Madras, for example, 13 Muhammadan members with 
the possible addition of one or two nominated members would 
return two members to the Assembly ; in Bihar 17 Muham 
ttadan members would elect two members j in the Punjab 9 Sikh 
member-electors would return one representative. A minority of 
ms cannot regard this as a satisfactory method of constituting the 
elected part of the larger chamber of the new legislature of 
Irtish India. 

38. Those of as who take this view observe that the committee’s 
seasons against direct election are of a permanent nature and if 
aceepted offer no promise of a speedy change to healthier methods* 
They note that the committee are in error in saying that all local 
Governments advised that elections should be indirect. The Bihar 
aad Orissa Government gave an opinion to the contrary, but in any 
CMC those of us who think that every effort must be made to secure 
direct elections to the Assembly would be prepared to require local 
Governments to make a further examination of a matter which 
SSturally was not of primary interest to them. They do not think 
the committee's discussion exhausts the possibilities. The work of 
central legislature will require a wider outlook and higher stan- 
dard of Intelligence than can be provided by the large electorate 
which is proposed for the provincial councils : they see no. objection 
therefore to a substantially higher franchise being adopted for elec- 
Hams to the Assembly than for provincial elections ; they think it 
Inevitable that the franchise must be raised if direct elections are 
•ver to be' attained for the Assembly, and they would much prefer 
tp take this step at once. Instead of concluding that this would 
.g|fs too Winch power to the landholders, who according to the com- . 
asittee would also enjoy their separate representation, they would 
fciposugljfcst 10 ascertain what voters would be forthcoming on the 
WSg rig ht Alban and rural areas, and then to decide the detail* 
dTdw constituencies ; it might well be that no separate seats for 
tedbeiders were needed. 

, The majority of us arc prepared to accept the committee'# 
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finding. We do so with regret, (or we look upon direct election* 
as the only system that is compatible with true responsibility to 
the voters. And we do not accept any arguments which would 
relegate the creation of direct electorate for the Assembly to an 
indefinite future. We consider that it will be the clear duty of 
the Government of India to devise such an electorate before the 
enquiry of the first statutory commission. But for the moment we 
recognize that the large electorates for the provincial councils 
could not be polled again for the chambers of the Indian legislature ; 
and it will take time to work out a separate franchise which will 
not be too high or very artificial or so diffused as to make canvass* 
ing impracticable. We take the committee’s proposals therefore as 
they stand, subject to the criticisms of certain details in the foregoing 
paragraphs. We agree to an Assembly composed of 80 elected 
and 40 nominated Members, of whom 26 shall be officials ; and 
until the first statutory commission reports, we would allow the 
elected members to be chosen by the non-official members of the 
provincial legislatures. The nominated members we should 


apportion as follows : — 

Official Members 

Members of the Executive Council — 7 

Secretaries to the Government of India — 7 

Provincial and departmental officials and experts — 12 

26 

Non-official members — 14 

Total — 40 


Council of State- 

40. Turning to the Council of State, the committee have* 
recommended a slight addition to its elected element and consequen- 
tly to its total strength. In this conclusion we agree, but the main 
argument that weighs with us is that, unless the original proportion 
of size is maintained between the two bodies, the Council of State 
may lack the authority which should attach to it in cases where its 
opinion is in opposition to the Assembly. We do not give, the 
same weight as the committee have done to the need for nicely 
adjusting the claims of the provinces and the communities in the 
Council of State as well as in the lower chamber. They ha% here 
departed from the scheme of the Report as regards the special 
Muhammadan and landholder seats, and have proposed that these 
•Iso shall be filled by the non-official members of the provincial 
councils, while Appendix X of the report shows that the elections- 
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Are to follow class and communal lines. The proposal is in onr 
view unworkable. It wonld allow nine Sikh electors to return a 
member to each chamber; and it would enable six land ho l de r 
voter* in the United Provinces to return a member to the Council 
of State at each election. We cannot approve of a scheme which 
yields such results. Our aim should be the representation of ali 
important interests on a. broad scale, and we should eschew refine- 
ments which really have the effect of destroying it. 

41. Nor can we accept the proposals of the committee for the 
method of election to the Council. Whether direct election for the 
Assembly is impossible is a question on which as we have said 
we are not unanimous but we all agree both that direct elec- 
tion to that body is strongly to be preferred, and that if it 
cannot be attained there is no alternative but to create new 
constituencies electing directly to the Council of State. To obtain 
the elected members of both chambers from the same electoral 
college would reduce the smaller chamber — the Council of State — 
to a position barely distinguishable from that of a standing grand 
committee of the Assembly. We are anxious that the Council 
should partake of the character of a hall of elder statesmen ; and 
for that purpose we should make its membership subject to a high 
standard of qualification. Having gone so far, we should see no 
-difficulty in advancing a step further and providing for each 
province an electorate of from 1,000 to 1,500 voters, possessed of 
the same qualifications as those which we should prescribe for 
membership of the Council of State, who should be required to 
elect to that body from among their own number. The details 
would vaiy between provinces and jt would of course be necessary 
to consult local Governments upon them. There is ample time 
before the first elections for these special rolls to be prepared, and 
-we recommend that the inquiry should be to this extent reopened. 
Government's Proposal- 

43. Assuming therefore that the Assembly is enlarged our 
provisional proposals ' as regards the Council of State would take 


ike following form : — 

Elected by restricted constituencies in: — 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces and 
thefTunjab (3 each) — — *5 

Bihar and Orissa, Burma and the Central Provinces 
{weadi) — — 6 

Assam — — 1 

Elected by Chambers of Commerce — — a 

Total elected members — *4 
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' Nominated non-official members — 4 

Official members — 

Members of the Executive Council — — y 

Secretaries to the Government of. India — 10 

Provincial and departmental officials — > n 

Total Officials — *8 

Grand Total — 56 


In allowing for communal interests, we should reserve for 
Muhammadans one seat in each of the provinces which have three 
seats, and one seat alternately in Bihar and Orissa and in the Central 
Provinces. One of the Punjab seats we should keep for Sikhs. 

43. The question remains whether the officials appointed to 
the Council of State should be approximately the same as those 
nominated to the Assembly or not. It would not be easy for the 
provinces to spare a double set of senior officials for the compara- 
tively prolonged sessions of the Indian legislature ; nor if the 
certificate power is freely used would the presence of so many be 
necessary for the purposes of joint sessions. There are also advan- 
tages in having the same officials in touch with the proceedings in 
both chambers ; and although in practice it wil mean that the two 
chambers cannot sit at the same time, we advise that the same offi- 
cials should as far as possible be members of both. 

44. We should the more regret our inability to present you at 
this stage with a complete scheme, to which local Governments had 
assented, if we did not feel that it arises from causes wholly beyond 
our control, and that there is yet an opportunity for farther investi- 
gation. The extreme difficulty of combining the security of Govern- 
ment in essential matters with the need for greater representation of 
interests is apparent and calls for no demonstration. The strength 
of the official element available for the legislative purpose of the 
central Goverment is limited ; and in the long run, if we are to 
adhere, as we wish to do, to the fundamental principles of the 
Reforms Report, it must be the ultimate determining factor in what- 
ever disposition we make. For the rest, our aim should be to give 
the greatest scope to the representative principle and to make the 
business of the Indian legislature a reality to the electorate and the 
best hope of doing so lies in establishing a system of direct election 
to both chambers. We recognise that this is at the moment im- 
practicable ; but for the upper or senatorial chamber we advise that 
ihe attempt be made. It can be done without delay, and there is no 
season to fear that it will impede the introduction of reforms. 
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Conclusion- 

45. We have now to sum up onr views upon thecoaamiUee's 
report. We think that it will serve the immediate purposed mak- 
ing clear to Parliament the general scope of the electorate which it 
will be possible to set op in India ; the play which mast be allowed 
to the principles of commnnalism and special interests ; and the 
size and composition of the resulting legislative bodies in the 
provinces. Whatever changes may be made on points on detail, 
important as some of these are, will not impair the value of the 
report from these points of view. At the same time we feel that 
there are proposals in the report, as for instance those affecting the 
depressed classes, the non-Brahmins, the Muslim, the landlords, and 
the division of urban and rural areas that we cannot without further 
inquiry endorse ; while we desire more investigation into the consti- 
tution of the Indian legislature and the method of election for the 
Council of State. There is time for such inquiry : and our recom- 
mendation therefore is that the report with this despatch be 
published, and the opinions of local Governments and of the public 
generally be obtained upon them. 

46. Our Colleague, Sir Sankaran Nair is of opinion that, !u 
view of Indian political conditions, any invitation of further public 
criticism in India is to bi deprecated. He would, without waiting 
for further discussion in India, leave to the authorities in England, 
who will no doubt give such opportunities as they think fit to local 
governments and representative bodies to make their representations, 
the decision of all questions, including those affecting the depressed 
classes, non-Brahmins, etc., on which he has differed from the fran- 
chise committee, and the other question, like the composition of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of state, etc., if any, on 
which the Government of India are unable to endorse the conclusions 
of the commitee without further enquiry. He signs this despatch 
subject to the minute of dissent already submitted by him. 

47. Our Colleague Sir William Vincent has stated his views- 
upon the questions of Muhammadan representation and the Indian. 
legislature in a separate minute of dissent. 

Chelmsford 

, .» C. C. Munro 

C. Sankaran Nair 

» G. R. Lowndes 

W. H. Vincent 
J. S. Meston 
T. H. Holland 
R. A, Mant 



The Functions Report. 


The summary of the Report of the Southborough Committee on 
Division of Functions (xo March '19) is as follows : — 

The report is six in sections. The important are No. II, which deals 
with provincial functions and relations between the provinces and the 
Government of India, No. Ill in which the transfer of functions and 
the rowers of the Governor in Council in relation to transferred 
subjects are discussed, and Nos. IV and V. in which proposals re- 
garding the Public Services and Finance respectively are put forward. 
Much of the report does not lend itself readily to summary being of 
a technical and implicated nature but the main proposals can be 
briefly described. 


Provinces and Imperial Government. 

2. Section II.— The committee have prepared two lists showing 
<i) all-India subjects and (ii) provincial subjects. Among the most 
important subjects proposed for inclusion in the all-India list are, 
naval, military and aerial matters, foreign relations and relations with 
native states, railways (with certain exceptions), communications of 
military important, posts and telegraphs, currency and coinage, 
sources of Imperial revenue, law of status, property, civil rights, etc., 
commerce, shipping and major ports, criminal iaw f central police 
organization and railway police, possession and use of arms, central 
institutions of scientific and industrial research, ecclesiastic adminis- 
tration and all-India services. In the provincial list the most import- 
ant ite ms are • local self-government, medical administration and can- 
cation, sanitation, education (with certain exception), provincial build- 
ings, communications other than those of military importance, light 
and feeder railways in certain cases, irrigation and canals, land 
revenue administration, agriculture, civil veterinary department 
fisheries, co-operative societies, forests, excise, administration . ot 
justice, development of industries, police,, prisons and reformatories, 
control of newspapers and presses, provincial borrowing. 

3. The prov incial subjects will be divided into /eserved and 
transferred, and it ts proposed that the powers of the Government of 
India in regard to provincial subjects should vary according to d>w 
division. The committee recommend that intervention in transferred 
subjects should be allowed only for two purposes, 

(t) To safeguard the administration of all-India subjects. 
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(*) To decide questions arising between two or more provinces, 
failing agreement between the provinces concerned. 

In respect, however, of certain special subjects they retain a 
certain power of control in the hands of the Government of India by 
making the subjects "provincial, subject to Indian legislation,” In 
tiie case of reserved subjects the committee recognise that no 
specific restrictions can be imposed on the Government of India’s 
general powers of control, but feel that the control should vary 
according as the subjects are .administered by provincial governments 
ns agents of the Government of India or as provincial functions pro- 
perly so called. In respect of the former the Government of India’s 
powers of control must remain absolute but in regard to the latter 
they propose to secure that the Governor General in Council shall 
exercise his power of control with due regard to the purpose of 
the new Government of India Act. 

4. The general effect of the proposals will be to leave the 
provinces free to legislate on provincial subjects, reserved and trans- 
ferred, which are not specially made subject to Indian legislation, 
except in cases where the proposed Bills affect powers expressly 
reserved to the Government of India by statute, or amend any pro- 
vision of certain specified all India Acts, or amend any section of an 
Act which by the terms of the Act itself is specially protected. They 
also propose that the Governor shall have power to reserve for the con- 
sideration of the Governor-General provincial Bills which appear 
to him to affect any matter specially committed to his charge, any 
all-India subject or the interests of any other province, and shall be 
required similarly to reserve Bills which affect the religion of 
any class, university Bills shifting boundaries of reserved and 
transferred subjects, and railway or tramway Bills. 

5. Section III. — The committee preface their discussion of the 

transfer of subjects with a statement of reservations which accom- 
panied the proposals of local Governments. The Madras Govern- 
ment were wholly opposed to any scheme involving dualism, the 
Governments of Bombay and the Punjab and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam proposed alternative schemes involving no 
division of functions and the Chief Commissioner of the . Central 
Provinces desired a period of training before the introductio 1 of the 
Report scheme. The most important subjects proposed for transfer 
are local self-Government, medical administration and education, 
sanitation, education (with certain exceptions), provincial buildings, 
communication other than those of military importance, light and 
feeder railways and tramways (in certain cases), agriculture, civil 
veterinary (except In Assam), co-operative 
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aodttiM, forests in Bombay, Excite (except in Assam) subject to 
certain safeguards, and the devolpment of industries. Mr. Coachman 
is enable to recommend the transfer af any subject in Madras as be 
feds that the proposals of the Franchise Commitee will resalt in the 
return of a large majority of Brahmans, in whose hands the interests 
of the messes will not be safe. 

6. 'nie committee recommend that the Governor should be 
free to intervene in the'administration of transferred subjects. 

0) in defence of reserved subjects 

(ii) in defence of his special responsibilities under the instru- 
ment of instructions. 

In cases of the former description if the Governor Mils to get de- 
partments concerned to agree, he will himself decide the point in isene 
and will be empowered to call on the minister to resign in cases of 
necessity. If the case is an emergent one requiring immediate 
action, the Governor will be able to certify it as such, whereupon 
the Governor in Council will take action. Rules are suggested for 
regulating the relations between the two portions of the Government 
and defining the authority of the Governor. The gist of these is 
(i) each side is not to interfere unduly with the other, (a) the Gover- 
nor shall decide which side has jurisdiction when that is in doubt, 
(3) the Governor shall see that all orders of the Governor-General In 
Council are carried out, (4) the Governor shall call joint meetings 
in cases where reserved and transferred departments are concerned 
and shall decide in cases of disagreement, (3) the Governor ir 
Council can administer a transferred subject in an emergency in tl. 
absence of a minister. 

7. In defence of his special responsibilities under the instru- 
ment of instructions the Governor should have similar powers. 
Draft clauses defining the Governor’s special responsibilities are 
included in the report •’ the matters covered by them are the main- 
tenance of peace and tranquillity and prevention of religious and 
racial conflict, the grant of monopolies or special privileges to pri- 
vate undertrirings contrary to the public interests and unfair dis- 
crimination in commercial and industrial matters, the protection. of 
the interests of the Anglo-Indian or Domiciled Community and of 
the public services, and protection of the special educational interests 
of Muslims, religious institutions, and depressed and backward 
classes. 

8. Section IV.— Public services. 

The committee recommend that the public services employed 
under provincial governments be classified into three divisions, 
namely, Indian,, provincial and subordinate. The chief criterion 
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-will be the appointing authority. The Indian services will be 
recruited according to method! laid down in statntory or Jen by 
the Secretary of State and appointments to these services will be 
made by the Secretary of State, who will also fix rates of pay, 
sanction all new appointments, and secure pensions by statntory 
orders under the new Government of India Bill. The committee 
recommend that statutory rules should provide that no orders 
affecting ^adversely emoluments or pensions shall be passed in 
regard to' officers of all-India services in transferred departments 
without the concurrence of the Governor. As a special measure of 
protection in the case of the Indian Medical Service they propose 
that if the medical department is transferred, statutory orders should 
provide that the private practice of officers of the Indian Medical 
Service will be regulated only by the Secretary of State. They 
further recommend that the Governor should be charged with the 
protection of the public services and with the duty of seeing that no 
order affecting adversely the pension or emoluments of any officer 
are passed before they have been considered by both parts of the 
government. Appeals against such orders should lie to the Govern- 
ment of India and Secretary’ of State, and no officer of an all-India 
service should be liable to dismissal except by order of Secretary 
of State. Questions of promotion, posting and discipline of officers 
with duties in both reserved and transferred depatments should be 
treated in the manner explained above in connection with the rela- 
tions of Governor in Council and minister*. 

Provincial Division : Pending legislation which will regulate rec- 
ruitment, trainning, discipline, and the general conditions of service 
of the provincial services, it is proposed that the existing rules 
should mutatis mutandis be binding on ministers as regards transferred 
departments. In regard to pay, allowances, leave, etc. local Govern- 
ments will be granted wide powers. In the matter of discipline 
the main features of the procedure proposed for all India services 
should apply to existing members of provincial services. In case 
of future entrants all orders affecting emoluments and pensions, and 
orders pf dismissal, should require the personal concurrence of 
the Governor. 

Subordinate Division : the rights and privileges ot present incum- 
bents should be maintained by means of directions to the Governor 
m Council as regards reserved subjects and instructions to the Go- 
vernor in respect of transferred subjects. So far as future entrants 
are concerned the Governor hi Council and Governor and ministers 
mast be left to regulate the entire working of the sendees. 

In conclusion, the committee suggest that as far as possible 
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ITT orat ion Government of India also agree with committee as to 
Governments’ powers of intervention in transferred subjects though 
the? would, very slightly the procedure in emergency esses where 
minister is unable to accept Governor’s decision; they generally 
approve proposals regarding rules of executive business and instru- 
ment of instructions of which a draft is appended to despatch. 
They regard the list of transferred subjects as generally suitable but 
ate unable agree to transfer of higher education and development 
of industries. Their views regarding finance and services have been 
e xp r esse d in an earlier despatch which will be published shortly. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA DESPATCH (4th) 
ON THE FUNCTIONS REPORT. 

Simla, April 16, '/j, 


To the Secretary of State. 

M We have the honour to lay before you our views upon the 
enclosed Report which was presented to us on March 10, 1919” 
(by the Southborough Committee on Functions). 

[The text of this despatch contains 37 pages of Foolscap, beside 
four appendices covering four pages. It sets forth the general 
principles on which the division should be effected as well as a 
more or less detailed scheme based on these principles. The 
following is a summary of the despatch with extensive extracts 
from it.J 

THE OFFICIAL SUMMARY. 

The Functions Committee General Principles. 

So far as the general principles are concerned, the Government 
of India invite attention to the two categories of subjects into 
which the totality of the functions of the Government are broadly 
divided in the Reforms report : the Transferred subjects and the 
raservedtoubjects. So for as the transferred subjects are concerned 
the statutory withdrawal of the Government of India's authority 
ftom them except on specified grounds must be definitely recognised 
as exempting them ftom any responsibility in respect of such matters 
to the Secretary of State and Parliament Transferred subjects, in 
« word, must, they say, henceforth be recognised as resting in tho 
aaam upon a new source of power— a legislature hi India. 
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As regards reserved provincial subjects, the position is more 
difficult Hitherto the wide general control that the Co su rnm m d 
of India has, under See 4$ of the Government of Indie Act - end 
under the various financial and other Codes regulating the action 
of the local Governments through control over expenditure, osar 
local Governments obviated the need for any hard and fast division 
of powers. In the administration of customs and income tax, for 
instance* the Local Governments are merely agents of the Govern* 
ment of India. In others, such as police, law and justice* and 
commercial legislation the Government of India's responsibility for 
the security and the fulfilment of the financial obligations of India 
necessarily gave it great powers of supervision and control. Tbs 
Government of India state that in respect of the agency-subjects 
it must clearly be in the competence of the principal to vary or even 
to withdraw the authority delegated to the agent With regard to 
all other provincial subjects which are not transferred, while recog- 
nising that it is clearly desirable to give the provinces a greater field 
of action than they have enjoyed in the past, the Government of 
India fully accept the proposition that an official Provincial Go ver n - 
ment must remain amenable to the Government of India, and die 
Secretary of State and Parliament in matter in respect of urincls a is 
not amenable to its legislature. While unfettered legal supremacy 
will be retained for the Central Government in these matters* it 
should, they say, in future be exercised with regard to the question 
how far the action of the Local Government is in accordance with 
the wishes of its legislature. The latter will, not they carefully point 
out, be the determining factor but it will be one factor which trill 
be taken into consideration in matters of control. With regard to 
the exact proposals regarding division of subjects, the Gov e r n ment of 
India propose to place an officer on special duty to assist and 
prepare the legislation needed to give effect to the policy of Jl ltpi 
tion of control referred to in para sfi of the Committtae's report. 
As regards reservation of subjects, the Government of India statu 
there is no justification for laying jhe personal responsibility upon 
the Governor as it would impair the corporate respopsibiliiy of the 
Governor and bis Council. 

Provincial Legislation. 

As regards Provincial Legislation, the Government of India stiab 
to their proposal in their memorandum of Nov. so, rgst fas p ra ter- 
once to those of the Committee. The inggeslions ware tbst thr 
exercise of the central Government's pow er to. mtetvene io tra wffirad 
subjects should be specially restricted to the following :— 
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(j) To safeguard the administration of the Government of 
Indie subjects, (*) to secure uniformity of legislation where such 
figgbbtion is 'considered desirable in the interests of Indie or of more 
fin one province, (3) to safeguard the public services, and (4) to 
jecUt questions which affect more than one province. 

. The- selection of the Committee’s proposal is justified on grounds 
of simplicity, hut it is clear that the Government of India, while 
qjpeeing with the Committee’s idea of defining a definite field of All* 
India Legislation, are not prepared to accept any limitations on their 
pcprersof legislation to secure uniformity, efficiency of Criminal 
lav and so on. They take the view that administrative and legisla- 
tive powers must really reside in the same authority. ' 

As regards the Governor’s use of discretion in the matter 
reserving Bills the Government of India, to avoid a situation in 
which they are called upon to prevent by the Governor General’s 
veto, a mistaken policy expressed in provincial legislation which the 
Governor has already assented, state that the only solution is to 
embody in the Instruction to the Governor a direction that in con- 
sidering whether a projected legislation on reserve subjects injuriously 
effects his responsibility for them, he must pay regard to any general 
principles laid down for their administration by the Government of 
Ihdia or the Secretary of State. In the absence, moreover, of any 
form of previous executive sanction, now .discarded, the Government 
of India, in order to secure efficiency in drafting, think that the 
Secretary to the council should be charged with the duty of scruti- 
nising to see that the proposed Bill is within the competence of 
(be Council. 


Division of Subjects. 

The Government of India lay great emphasis on three or four 
matters regarding transferred as well as reserved subjects. In the 
first (dace they demand that they must have an unfettered right to 
obtainL at any time such .information as they require about the 
provincial administration without ordinarily contemplating any 
intervention on transferred subjects. In the second place they 
require that the right of inspection and giving technical advice now 
enjoyed by such officers as the Director of Criminal Intelligence^ the 
Director-General offthe I. M. 8., the Inspector-General of Forests 
of Irrigation* atti so on must continue to be vested in them. Such 
officers hoUever wwald report only in the character of professional 

of official superiors. For purposes of 
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oorrecnoD uo ^wii * to cue wimer of uUprvn siipifNRS im 
G overnment of India, except in extreme cues when theyw|euid end 
the attention of the Governor to the defects disclosed only wijr M 
the fact of publicity and public critkjpm. Thirdly they date 
control oner scientific research, such as that carried on at Pusa, at ' 
Debra Dun, and so on but will not interfere with the devdopaiMf 
of provincial research in any direction. Lastly, owing to the 
possibility of overlapping uncertainty or emissions in the enema**- 
tion and definition of subjects, they point out the need frrat 
authority to determine on which side of the line a given topic fafis. 
If it is a question between All India and Provincial subjects, sud| 
power they say must reside with the Governor-General in coencS; 
and with the Governor personally if it is a question b et we en reserved 
and transferred matters. 


Some Detail*. 

The Government of India remark that the Committee's All Indig, 
list appears to them to be generally suitable. They however dissent, 
from the Committee's proposal to increase the voice of the provincial 
Governments in the construction and working of light and feeder 
railways within their jurisdiction by the adoption of British Parlia- 
mentary procedure. Similarly in the case of power over inland 
water-ways they oppose the legislative procedure being inconvenient, 
dilatory, and unsuited to the matter. They prefer to have the exist- 
ira practice as regards the Railway Police. They postpone the exact 
division of spheres regarding the purchase of stores, and include 
among other things the question of food supply and Government 
servants' conduct rules under the All-India list. They point out for, 
the careful watching and handling of political activities throughout' 
the country, from proceedings covered by the Criminal LaurtO’ 
; assive Resistance, or organised agitation, which may at any momeait 
tall for intervention, but think it better not to attempt to gather 
them up in any definition as an item in the All-India list preferring 
to treat them under the Committee's item No. 40. While generally 
agreeing with the Committee’s list of provincial subjects they 
elaborately oppose some of the proposals of the Committee as Maids’ 
medical administration, education, industries and the control of the. 
servicm and suggest the retransfer of transferred subjects in case of 
a dead-lock. 
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"The Committee would be the last to claim that their 
enumeration and definition of subject beads has scientific 
pmdsiqn ; <and whatever time and care were to he extended on 
refining it, the possibility of overlapping, uncertainty or omission 
most oenutin. There must therefore in any case be authority 
to determine on which side of the line a given topic falls. If it 
is a question between all India and provincial subjects, such power 
must reside with the Governor General in Council, and with 
the Governor personally, if it is a question between reserved and 
transferred matters. 


All India Subjects. 

"27. The Committee’s all-India list appears to us to be generally 
suitable ; but we desire to suggest certain amendments of varying 
importance in the list as it stands, and to recommend the addition 
to it of certain matters which appear to us to be clearly of an all- 
India nature, and of sufficient importance to justify their inclusion. 

“30. Item 6 (a).— We agree with the Committee that, though 
railways are essentially an all-India subject, provincial Governments 
may well be given a larger voice in the construction and working 
of light and feeder railways within their jurisdiction. But the 
specific proposal to adopt the British parliamentary procedure in 
the case of light and feeder railways does not commend itself to us. 
Methods that have arisen out of the special conditions in England 
would not be suitable in India. Legislation is ordinarily unnecessary 
for the purpose in view and to have recourse to it would be dilatory 
and expensive. It involves a marked departure from Indian 
methods of business that a department of the Government of India 
acting under the orders of that Government should appear as a 
party to plead its case against the promoters of a private line before 
a select committee of the provincial legislature with a majority of 
non-official members. It would still be necessary to reserve control 
over such projects by means of the veto, and we are opposed to 
giving yt unreal appearance of discretion to the provincial councils. 
The Railway Board, whose opinion we attach, are opposed to the 
suggestion. We think that the simpler course will be to confine 
item 6 (*) of the all-India subjects to 

M JUilways4nd tramways 9 except (i) tramways within municipal 
areas, and (ii) light and feeder railways and tramways.” 
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“We should then leave those two exceptions as provincial 
subjects, the Conner transferred and the latter reserved, subject 
to such general principles as the Governor General in Council may 
prescribe and we should alter tom. $ if) of the provincial list 
accordingly. The legislature of a province would deal with Bes 
for light and feeder lines in the same way as other legislat^pn : but 
there should in our opinion be a standing order requiring at least 
two months notice of a motion for leave to introduce a Bin on this 
subject, in order that the Railway Board may have an opportunity 
of advising the local Government regarding it in time. 

“37. Item 28 requires some modification in regard to Xaih MR 
Ptlict. The position of the railway police differs from that of the 
ordinary civil police in only two important respects. The first 
difference is that owing to the fact that railway administrations are 
not co-terminious with provinces it is in many cases convenient to give 
the railway police of one province jurisdiction over a special section 
of railway lying within an adjoining province. The second difference 
is that the cost of the railway police is divided between pro vinci al 
Governments and the railway administrations. We would deprecate 
any change in the existing position, and would resist any proposal 
which has the appearance of placing the organisation and control 
of the railway police to a greater extent than at. present in 
the hands of the Government of India. All that is required is 
that the jurisdiction and cost of the railway police should be mads 
an all-India matter. We recommend therefore that the words “so 
far as jurisdiction and cost are concerned " be added to iim *8. 

“38. We feel that tom 3 0 as it stands does not fully cover the 
ease of Mtdical Ratarek. The Government of India maintain a 
bacteriological staff for enquiries connected with public health, and 
in addition to maintaining a central reseach institute they also 
provide part of the staff of some provincial institutions. They 
further administer the Indian Research Fund. We suggest that 
the words “Central agency for medical research and ” should be 
inserted at the beginning of the entry. 

“39. lum 33.— While we agree tnat Artkaoltgy should be 
classed as an all-India subject, we are anxious to consult the 
Government of Madias before we definitely recommend that the 
provincial archeological establishment should be taken over by the 
Government of India. The position of the officers of the provineisl 
department will we affected by this change, and s re think It 
right that the local Government should be given an opportwritf 
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Id express their views before a final decision is taken. The 
committee's remark that the Government of India had suggested 
that orchasology should be classed as an all-India subject is not 
quite accurate. The suggestion was a departmental one but we 
toink it was right in principle. 

"45. One notable omission, however, from the all-India and 
provincial lists is the subject of Stortt, with which stationary is 
closely connected. The classification of this subject presents 
peculiar difficulties. We do not desire to see it made wholly All- 
Indian, while it is clearly undesirable to make it entirely provincial. 
Competition between local Governments would undoubtedly tend 
to raise prices, and provincial stores departments could not afford 
the same stimulus to industrial development which was in a position 
to place large orders with single firms and thereby could enable 
them to compete successfully with foreign producers. Any division 
of. the subject, however, is impossible without detailed investigation. 
We propose therefore, as recommended in para. 196 of the Indus- 
trial Commission’s Report, to appoint a Committee as soon as 
possible to examine ttie extent to which decentralisation in regard 
to stores will be possible ; and in the meantime we suggest that 
stores and stationery be added to the all-India list after iltm *o r 
on the understanding that such measures of decentralisation as ate 
found by the Governor General-in-Council to be advisable will be 
introduced as soon as possible. Government printing should also 
find a place in both the all-India and provincial lists, so as to 
provide for both central and local Government presses. 

46. Food-iupply is another topic requiring notice. Recent 
experience in India has proved the necessity of making the regula- 
tion of food-supply an all-India subject. The point is one which 
hardly calls for argument ; it is sufficient to say that in times of 
shortage, such as this country is now passing through, it is essential 
that the Government of India, should oe in a position if, necessary 
to centralise control of all food supplies. The same need has been 
felt in the case of fodder, fuel and other articles. The Central 
Govern meat is the only authority which can adjudicate upon the 
eOBi pwrin g needs of the various provinces ; and we feel strongly 
that it should be able to regulate inter-provincial trade in them at 
anytime. We propose tint such regulation should be definitely 
iwegniaed as an all-India subject, and that the following item 
timid be added to the all-India list i9*A. “ Regulation of food- 
supply, fodder, fad, and ttade generally between provinces in' times 
Of scarcity.” 
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"47- PUfrinagu beyond India are clearly a matter which doe* 
not come within the sphere of any local Government. The most 
important is the Haji. we would add such piigri mages as an entry 
in the all-India list after the existing turn aft. 

48. Government of India records and the Imperial Library 
ate also topics which find no mention. Both are all-India su b je ct s, 
and should be added as a joint entry 3o-A after the 
Urn 30. 

'* 49 - Governments of India buildings should also find a place: 
in the all-India list, and may be inserted as item 39-B. 

“50. Another matter of sufficient importance to be included in 
the all-India list is the regulation of ceremonial, including title* 
and orders, precedence and darbars, and civil uniforms. 

“51. Prolusion should also be made for the regulation on 
uniform lines as an all-India subject of the higher language exami- 
nations. 

“52. The last addition which we desire to make to the all-India 
list is the Government servants' conduct rules. At present the 
conduct of Government servants is regulated by rules issued by 
the Governor General-in-Council. It is clear that in the case of 
the all-India services the Governor-General-in-Council must continue 
to regulate the conduct of Officers. We feel that it would be very 
undesirable to have one rule of conduct for the all-India and 
another for the provincial and subordinate services. The mainten- 
ance of the present integrity and high standards of the services is 
an all-India - interest. We consider therefore that the conduct of 
Government servants generally must be made an all-India subject. 

“53. One onerous responsibility of the Government of India, 
during recent years has been the watching and handling of political 
activities throughout the country. These have had the widest 
possible rapge, from proceedings which are covered by the Criminal 
Law to others which lie well within the limits of orderly and consti- 
tutional activity. The subject ramifies broadly and includes not 
merely matters like passive resistance or organised agitation which 
may at any moment call for intervention, but also organisations 
which are primarily non-political, such as boy-scouts, civic guards, 
volunteer Samitis, and proceedings like strikes and picketing in 
the industrial field. We feel that while the Cential Government 
which is ultimately responsible for the peace of India cannot but 
feel a close interest in such matters, the actual handling of them 
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mutt be to a gnat extent committed to local Governments' hands. 
We think it better not to attempt to gather them up in an jr com* 
pvetiensive definition as an item in the all-India list, but to treat 
them as sufficiently covered by the Committee’s Utm 40. 

PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

“56. Item a. While we accept the proposal that medical admini- 
stration should be provincialized, we are strongly of opinion, on 
grounds that we shall develop later in this despatch, that medical 
education should be made a reserved subject ; and the other matters 
included in i/m a will be all transferied, while those composing i/m 
4s will be reserved. Our-attention has been called to the point that 
the subject of leprosy which would come under medical administra- 
tion is clearly a matter in which the Indian legislature should have 
power to legislate for the whole of India. We agree ; but we 
consider that the point is covered by the proposals made in paras 
12 and 17 above. 

57. Pilgrimages beyond India should be made an all-India 
subject, and we would like to see pilgrimages within India made 
a provincial subject 

“58. The question of the powers of control in regard to educa- 
tion which should remain vested in the Government of India is a 
matter of great difficulty. We shall discuss the question of the 
treatment of education in connection with the transferred subjects, 
and here we desire to make only three suggestions. First, we 
think that after the wo-ds “Benares Hindu University” in i/em 4 (1) 
there should be added the words “and such other new universities 
as may be declared to be all-India by the Governor-General in 
Council.” We feel that some such provision is desirable as it is 

g asible that other Universities closely resembling the Benares 
indu University may be constituted in future. Secondly, after “(2) 
Chiefs’ Colleges” we would add “any institutions maintained by 
the Government of India.” Our last comment is contingent on 
what we say hereafter as to the treatment of higher education and 
will be disposed of if our views upon that topic are accepted. 
We feel tbat the period of five years during which it is proposed 
to give the Government of India legislative powers with regard to 
the Calcutta University and 'the .control and organisation of secon- 
dary education in Bengal is not sufficient. The changes proposed 
by the Calcutta University Commission are so famaching that a 
co nside ra bl e period must necessarily elapse before they can be 
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brought into effect arid a much longer period before their results 
Can be judged. In the event therefore of the transfer of higher 
education to ministers (a course which as we shall show you we do 
not advise) we should propose that (or the words “for a period" 
down to the word “operations" the following should be substituted : 
“up till the time when the recommendations of the first statutory 
commission are carried into effect." 

“61. The treatment of land revenue administration (item 7) is 
of special importance. We are prepared to agree to the entries 
proposed by the Committee under this head, but the land revenue 
administration is so vital to the welfare of the whole country that 
the Governor General in Council must continue to regulate it by 
general principles which like others of the kind the Governor would 
be required to take into account in dealing with proposals for 
legislation. We have referred to this matter at greater length 
above. The disposal of crown lands and alienation of land 
revenue are subject which must continue to be a special 
concern of the Government of India and in regard to which such 
general principles would necessarily be laid down for the guidance 
of local Governments. After item 7 we would insert a new item 7 ~A. 
“Management of State Properties." 

“63. Item 14. —The procedure proposed by the Committee 
for the acquisition of land for industrial purposes would be a new 
departure so far as India is concerned ; and we cannot recommend 
it. We think that the procedure by private Bills, far from facili- 
tating the development of industry, would positively impede it. It 
would involve expense and delay and the risk of improper influences. 
Moreover in cases where the Government of India themselves 
desired to promote an Industry, it would be to the same opsn 
objection as the proposal already discussed in para. 30. Neverthe- 
less we recognise that our present law is not sufficiently liberal. _ We 
propose forthwith to examine the practicability of amending it by 
specifically extending its scope to cover applications on behalf of 
industrial enterprises accompanied by safeguards such as those 
proposed by the Industrial Commission and by bringing such appli- 
cations under the cognizance of the legislature. 

“64. Item 16 would give the provincial legislatures power to 
alter without previous sanction the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts. 
Changes may possibly be made which will re-act not merely on the 
public but on the High Courts and the Privy Council, but we are 
prepared to face this contingency. We think that in addition to 
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natters relating to the constitution of High Courts, matters 
to the constitution of the Chief Courts and the Courts of Judicial 
Commissioners should be excluded. The definition of the item 
as a whole seems capable of improvement and we suggest the 
following redraft t— 

u Ttu administration »f futfitt, including the constitution, organi- 
sation and powers of courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction within 
the province, other than a High Court, a Chief Court or the Court 
of a Judicial Commissioner, but subject to Indian legislation as 
regard courts of criminal jurisdiction.” 

“65. We have some difficulty in accepting itms rg and as as 
they stand. The revision of the law in regard both to court fees 
and. to religious and charitable endowments is at present under 
the consideration of the Government of India. ,A Bill relating to 
religious and charitable endowments has been approved by your 
predecessor and but for the war would have been introduced in the 
Indian legislature. We are anxious that the legislation on both 
these subjects should be passed before the reforms take effect, and 
shall make every effort to ensure this. We recommend therefore 
that, for the present, item 19 be made provincial “subject to Indian 
legislation,” which involves the omission front the definition of 
all words after “legislation,” and that item aa stand as at present 
on the understanding that the forthcoming Indian Act upon the 
subject will be secured from alteration by rules under our proposed 
Section 79 (3) (i). 

“66. The inclusion of the subject “development of industries” 
(by which we mean, and obviously the Committee meant, manufac- 
turing industries) in the provincial list alone would have the effect 
of debarring the Government of India from undertaking the direet 
development of any industry. This is a position which we cannot 
accept The subject of industries is of great importance and we 
reserve our discussion of it as a whole until we come to deal with 
the transferred subjects. But to anticipate for a moment the con- 
clusions to which our examination, of the question has led us, we 
propose that the development of industries should come within the 
sphere of both the central and the provincial Governments. In 
the all-India list we would add the following entry after item aa.— 

No. >2-A. The development of industries including industrial 

research. 

See No. >4:— Provincial The fact that the development of 
any industry or any industrial research is being taken up by the 
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Government of India will not prevent local Governments from also 
taking it up> and in the provincial list we would alter iim 24 as 
follows:— 

Development of industries including industrial research. 

Vide all-India list no. 2 2- A. 

“67. From item 26 we would omit ail the words after “articles." 
There is no need to give provincial Governments any power of 
regulating either the export from or import into India of adulterated 
articles in which behalf the customs legislation of the central 
Government affords all necessary powers. 

“71. In respect of item jr 9 the only comments which we have 
to make concern the subjects of poisons and (inematograpks. The 
import of poisons should, we consider, be subject to Indian legisla* 
tion. We have recently passed an Act which provides for the 
certification of films and are only awaiting the views of local 
Governments on certain points of detail to bring it into operation. 
This certification will not, and without great inconvenience to the 
trade could not, be placed upon a provincial basis. It must, we 
think, be regulated by the central Government, and we propose 
therefore that at the end of item js (/) there should be added the 
words “subject to Indian legislation in regard to certification.” 

“76. Item 41 relates to the questions of franchises and elections . 
In our next despatch we shall ask you to decide whether the 
franchises settled by rules under the Government of India Act are 
to be regarde j as open to revision at the wish of the various 
parties, or as fixed for the period previous to the first statutory 
commission. In the latter case the item should disappear. In the 
former case the reference to Indian legislation should go out, in as 
much as it is not the intention that the Indian legislature or the 
provincial legislatures should have power to alter rules made by 
the Secretary of State-in* Cou nc i 1 and laid before Parliament. 

“77. The reference to Indian legislation in item 43 appears to 
us to be too wide in scope. Our view is that the all-India 
services should be regulated by legislation in Parliament. We 
consider that these services are entitled to have their conditions 
settled beyond the possibility of alteration by any authority 
in India. Within the fundamental limits so prescribed the 
control of the all-India services is already an all-India subject, 
whidi arrangement will of course not predude the local Governp 
ments from’ determining the day-to-day administration of sum 
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service* as are under their order*. The case is *n excellent example 
of the thinness of the dividing line between reserved end some 
all-India subjects, but inasmuch as the scheme requires that the 
iten should figure on one side of the line, we have no doubt on 
which side it should remain. Item 43 should accordingly read 
“Control of the public services other than the all-India services, 
serving within the province subject to Indian legislation.” 

Transfer of Subjects. 

“8*. At the outset of their -proposals for the transfer of subjects 
the Committee, in fulfilment of a pledge given by the Government 
of India to the Government of Madras, record the formal objections 
taken by that Government to any proposals involving a division of 
functions. They note also the reservations or qualifications with 
which the Government of Bombay and the Punjab and the Chief 
Commissioners of the Central Provinces and Assam placed proponds 
for those provinces before them. Our dtifatch of March 5 explains 
that before concluding in favour of the scheme of provincial 
government proposed in the Report, we carefully weighed the 
objections taken to the division of functions by certain local 
Governments : and on the present occasion we may be content 
therefore merely to draw your attention to these dissents. In 
pares. 45 to 47 of their report the Committee go on to deal with 
particular items in the transferred list. We shall reserve our remarks 
upon these for subsequent paragraphs. 

“83. Pare 48 of the report discusses certain matters which, as 
(he Committee say, cannot themselves be either reserved or trans- 
ferred. As regards the first two of these, via., the services and the 
provision and distribution of financial supply, we shall explain our 
views in dealing with sections IV and V of the report. As we have 
Bid we do not clearly understand the. purport of item (3) relating to 
the imposition of punishments and do not think it necessary to preserve 
the item in the provincial list Item (4) relates to any matters which, 
thou gh included within an all-India subject, may be declared by the 
Governor General-in-Council to be of a purely local or private nature 
within the province. We have no objection to such a provision 
a fthangh no good illustration readily occurs to us. We think it 
likely that any given case would be sufficiently cognate either to 
reareved or transferred subjects to leave little doubt aa to the 
category into which it should fall, and the Governor's intervention 
under pan. 339 of the Report should be necessary only in the event 
ofa difie wno c of opinion which ordinarily need not arise. 
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Powers of the Governor. 

"86. In section III, Part 2, of the report the Committee discuss- 
the powers of control in transferred subjects to be exercised by the 
Govemor-in-Council or by the Governor and the conclusions which 
they have reached do not seriously differ from our own, as intimated 
to you in our despatch of March 5. The Committee support our 
conclusion that the Govemor-in-Council cannot with advantage be 
brought directly into the administration of transferred departments. 
We entirely agree with the Committee that a double responsibility 
will rest upon the Governor, the proper discharge of which will 
require that he should have power to intervene in transferred 
subjects on either of two grounds— 

(i) for protection of the reserved subjects, and 

(it) for the protection of the special responsibilities; unconnected 
with any particular subject, which are laid upon him by his instru- 
ment of instructions. 

This conclusion was anticipated in the remark in para. 83 of 
our first despatch that “under his instrument of instructions the 
Governor will have certain peculiar responsibilities which are not 
identified with the reserved subjects.” In either case the Governor 
will be discharging a duty which he owes to the ultimate authority 
of Parliament and it must be open to the Government of India in 
the exercise of their responsibility to Parliament to direct and 
control him in such cases. 

“87. To provide for the former case the Committee (para. 60) 
sketch out a procedure which is in general accord with the proposals 
in paras, ioa and 104 of.our first despatch. In para. 60 (8) they 
go rather further than we had proposed in the direction of empower- 
ing the Governor to take emergency action during an interregnum 
between two ministers; and in such an event we consider that it 
should he the Governor himself, and not the official half of the 
local Government, which should take charge of the ownerless port- 
folio. On the other hand, they omit to carry matters to the ultimate 
test by providing for the possible retransfer of a transferred subject 
in order to end insoluble disagreement between a Governor and 
his ministers. We regard the proposal made in para. 102 of 
our despatch as affording the only answer to the inevitable problem 
which presents itself during the period of transition, tint is to say 
the problem of what is to happen if ministers and legislature are 
bent upon a coarse of action to which the Governor, guided by hi* 
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instrument of instructions and acting under such directions as he 
may receive from superior authority, feels it impossible to assent. 
To our mind this is the ultimate test of iyarthy ; and the cardinal 
assumption, made in para, is of our first despatch, that the 
authority of Parliament must remain paramount over both halves 
of Government, forbids us to answer it except by providing for a 
possible retransfer. 

In reserved subjects the orders of the Government of India 
•should be 'addressed to the Governor in Council. As regards sub- 
clause (a) (e) we think that it should be for the Governor, as we 
have just observed, to decide any doubtful question of jurisdiction ; 
but that once the jurisdiction has been decided the substantive 
decision should not be that of the Governor in person but either 
that of the Governor in Council or that of the Governor and 
ministers, subject in the one case to the Governor’s powers under 
section 50 of the Act and in the other to his power of overruling 
his ministers. We hope, however, shortly to present to you a draft 
of the rules which we suggest for regulating the procedure in all 
these cases. 

89. We come now to the important matter of the inttructume 
ft tht Governor. At the outset we wish to make it clear that we 
regard these as the appropriate means of affording the Governor 
guidance in the comparatively delicate matter of his relations with 
ministers. They measure the extent to which the ministerial portion 
of the Government is to be regarded as still coming short of a 
purely constitutional position. They are the means by which the 
discretion of the ministers and legislatures is still to be regarded 
in some respects as tempered by the need for securing- that the 
wishes of Parliament in vital matters are not disregarded, but they 
are inappropriate for regulating the attitude of the Governor in 
Council, who, inasmuch as he cannot properly receive instructions 
from the legislature, must remain amenable, if necessary in the least 
particular, to superior authority. 

Transferred List. 

We consider that the list regarded as a whole is a good one and 
calls for comparatively little criticism, but there area few matters 
of the first importance in regard to the treatment of .which we find 
ourselves in IlsSgreement with the committee, rad some others of 
lesser moment on thick we dense to offer; comments. 
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5 92. Item 2.— We assent to the transfer of medical administ ra- 
tior with the exception of medical schools and colleges which, for 
the reasons given in para. 107 below, we think should be treated 
as a reserved subject, and brought into close relation with the 
Committee’s item 43 in their provincial list 

Bdao&tion. 

93. The Committee’s attitude towards the very difficult question 
of education (item 4) is succinctly indicated in para. 45 (1) of their 
report. They received various suggestions for the division of 
the subject of education but came to the conclusion that any 
partition was unsound and unworkable : and they have contented 
themselves therefore with leaving European education as a reserved 
subject and transfering all the rest including university, technical 
and secondary education to the control of ministers. They propose, 
however, to exclude the Hindu university at Benares and also 
Chiefs’ colleges, which by this means become an all-In<£% subject 
(item 3 p of the all-India list) and they advise that new- universities 
the extra — provincial Jurisdiction of universities, and in the case of 
Bengal and for a period of five years only the Calcutta University, 
and also secondary education generally should he subject to Indian 
legislation. They add that legislation regulating the constitution 
and functions of a university should be subject to compulsory 
reservation by the Governor. Such discriminating treatment of 
the subject, which leaves it partly all-Indian, partly reserved, partly 
transferred with limitation, and partly transferred' without limitation, 
shows that the Committee realized the great risks involved in 
transferring higher education entirely to the control of ministers at 
this critical stage in its history. 

94. The opinion of Local Governments is much divided. The 
Bengal Government desire to reserve collegiate and European 
education : the United Provinces Government holds that education 
is best treated as a whole and is prepared to transfer it, but the 
official committee which advised the Lieutenant-Governor wen' 
divided in opinion. The Punjab Government recognises the dangers, 
thinks that education best fulfils the capons laid down in the 
Report for transfer, and reserves its opinion as regards higher 
education. The Government of Bihar aud Orissa are strongly 
opposed to the transfer at present of secondary, technical ana 
collegiate education. The Chief Commissioner of Assam oppose 
the transfer of collegiate education. The Government of M a dra s 
would reserve education and the Government - of Bombay would 

to 
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■it. In thaw circumstances we feel that a heavy response 
Hffty Has upon os. We are bound to look at the matter from 
tfia b roadest point of view. From the outset the reform and 
Mteadon at education has been recognized as an integral part of 
the pr oce ss of political advance. In November 1916 we wn%h- 

M The first of these obstacles is ignorance Great efforts 

base been made of recent years to extend education, bot the wide 
diffusion that we seek is still a long way off. Even more pressing 

il’lhe question of its improvement In our judgment the 

s y stem of education in thip country requires the most patient re- 
construction In the present circumstances the main efforts 

both of Government and of the public can most wisely be directed 
to securing a standard of higher education that shall be comparable 
to that enjoyed by other nations and in other parts of the Empire 

The removal of ignorance, we added, was to be attained 

«fiy by giving the boys and girls of India "an education that has 
fitted them for the walks of life in which their lot is cast.” Only by 
its gradual removal could “the progress towards the creation of an 
enlightened and self-governing people ever be achieved.” 

Your own view was that 

M To prog r essive improvement in the quality of higher education 
and to greater diffusion of elementary education we must largely 
-look for tin means to overcome the obstacles to political progress 
pwsent'ed by .religious and social intolerance and by inexperience in 
public affairs. But I would add that in other countries political 
Opportunity has often proved the cause and not the result of the 
dissipation of ignorance, and that education alone divorced from 
wwKhr«l opportunity will not inculcate a sense of political respon- 
sibility. What is wanted in the India of to-day, as your proposals 
•bow that you rightly apprehend, is that the two should go hand in 
hMd.” 

95. The Report on Reforms recognizes the ignorance of the 
people as a grave obstacle to political advance. It observes that the 
p mgi cae of political education must be impeded by the backwardness 
of general education. It looks to popular government to promote 
fire spread at education and it contemplates that the direction of 
I n di an education shall be increasingly transferred to Indian hands, 
fifth* same time it propos es that the first statutory commission shall 
‘ a She ddaatopment of education among the people and it 
„ wfiarda udncation both as essential to further political ad- 
r and. as .nut of the ehieftests by which the work of the new 
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popular governments will be judged. With all this we cordially 
agree. Believing earnestly as we do that political dhhghteomeat 
and wise edncation cannot be divorced, we cannot rate too highly 
oar responsibility for the latter. The task is one which we most 
•Mainly share with the new popular governments. The complexity 
of the present system and its results, to both of which we shall 
allude in detail later, convince us that its development and improve- 
ment are far too heavy a burden for ministers alone to bear j and 
die main issue in our judgment is how we can best divide it The 
view has been suggested to us that, inasmuch as it will be from die 
vernacular schools that are shall draw the mass of the intelli|i(it 
voters of the future, it is our duty to concentrate upon vernacular 
education, and to leave English education as a subject in which 
they will be more interested to ministers. Against this view is the 
consideration that English education does not so much require 
stimulation as skilled guidance, improvement and adaptation, in the 
light of western experience, to the general development of the 
country ; while it is upon the spread of vernacular education, slow 
and laborious in the past, that the energies of political leaders can 
be employed with the greatest hope of rapid success. The matter 
however is not one for speculative argument, but for decision on the 
basis of the results of our educational work in the past, and its 
present arrangement. Alter a survey of these which in view of the 
gravity of the issues we make no apology for placing before you in 
detail, we propose to examine the arguments for and against transfer 
of either the whole or a definite part of our educational system and 
then to make our own recommendations. 

96. We may best describe existing arrangements in the woids 
of our own Educational Commissioner 

“ The control of primary education rests with the local Govern- 
ment and local bodies, in different proportion in the different .pro- 
vinces. Government maintains a few schools, local bodies a large 
number, and sometimes the Government, sometimes the local bodies 
aid a very large number of privately managed institutions. The 
curricula are fixed by the local Governments, though in our circular 
letter to local Governments, dated the 19th September 1916, it was 
stated that local bodies should have some choice in fixing curricula. 
The inspecting staff are Government officers, partly under the 
Director, partly under the district officer and in certain matters 
bound to carry out orders of the board (tuis arrangement sounds 
complicated bat in practice works smoothly.) The schools are 
financed by Government and oy the local ho rne t . The latter pip 
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for their own schools and sometimes, though not always, disburse 
the giants to aided schools. Butin some provinces Government 
aids privately managed schools. Fifty per cent, of the money class- 
ed as local 'and municipal funds in reality represents contributions 
made by the local Governments. As regards appointments in belaid 
schools, these are generally made by the boards, subject to certain 
rules governing qualifications, leave, pay, etc. But in the Bombay 
Presidency the board schools are treated almost as Government 
schools. 

Middle education is of two-kinds— middle vernacular, which is 
often classed as primary and similarly dealt with and financed.; 
middle English or Anglo-veroacular, which properly forms a section 
of secondary education and ought to be treated as such. The proper 
division, in fact, would be primary and middle vernacular education, 
and secondary, including Anglo-vernacular middle education. 

Secondary institutions are managed partly by Government, partly 
by local bodies, but mainly by private bodies. The curricula are 
determined partly by the local Governments and partly by the 
universities. Inspection, distribution of grants, etc., are made by 
the local Governments. Appointments in Government schools are 
made by Government, in aided and non-aided schools by the mana- 
ging bodies. The management and subsidy of Anglo-vemacular 
secondary schools by local bodies , were deprecated by the Decen- 
tralization Commission and by the Government of India. Some- 
times, however, as t. g., in the Central Provinces, municipalities do 
manage secondary schools. The total number throughout India so 
managed is however, small One does not desire to see any exten- 
sion of the system, since it is desirable that local bodies should 
confine themselves to vernacular education. 

Collegiate institutions are managed partly by the Government, 
to a small extent by the university, and to a very large extent by 
private bodies. Their control is divided between local Governments 
(the Government of India is tbe local Government in the case of 
(be Calcutta University) and the universities. The universities 
prescribe thp curricula and examinations, local Governments give 
grants and finally decide cases of affiliation, and hitherto the Govern- 
ment of India have legislated. Here also local bodies manage a 
Jew institutions, but their number is only six." 

97. Apart from political changes, however, certain changes have 
been proposed id respect of higher education. Though their report 
it not yet formally before us we understand that Dr. Sadlerfs 
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Commission will recommend that the Bengal universities should ta 
matters of educational administration and policy be made much 
more independent of the local Government, but should come under 
the^ Government of India in respect* of legislation, visitation, co- 
ordination, the encouragement of research and help in recruitment. 
They intend that the Government of India should make grants lb 
the universities ; but otherwise (except for the Government's legis- 
lative powers) the enforcement of the desired standards trill be left 
mainly to the university’s conscience and to public opinion. The 
commission think that on their technical side universities should be 
mainly self governing bodies. Financial and administrative business 
is mainly assigned to one managing body ; educational business to 
another ; but close contact between the university and public opinion 
is to be secured by the establishment of a large and respective court, 
whose sanction will be required for any change in the university 
status and for any substantial expenditure. For the control of high 
schools and intermediate colleges a novel arrangement is proposed ; 
the commission suggest that they should be regulated by a board 
which is to be partly advisory and partly executive, which will 
include representatives of the universities, agricultures, commerce 
and industry, medicine and education, presumably nominated. This 
board, they think should enjoy freedom to act upon its own respon- 
sibility in framing and enforcing the regulations which it may find 
necessary for the welfare of secondary and intermediate education, 
and must be ultimately responsible to the Government and, in the 
event of final disagreement between it and Government, the will 
of the latter must prevail. The commission regard the chances of 
such a disagreement as extremely remote and suggest that when it 
occurs, special means should be taken to mark the gravity of the 
Situation. The local Government should have power to call upon 
the board to resign ; but if this step is taken, papers sRowing the 
points of disagreement and the reasons for Government’s actioo 
should be laid before the provincial legislature. 

98. The second factor in our decision must be the results 
of our educational work in the past, and the reasons for the acknow- 
ledged defects in it. So far as primary education is concerned, the 
chief defects are well-known. It is very limited in quantity ; these 
Is great wastage by the way ; teachers are ill paid, poor in quality 
and commanding little respect ; the inspection is insufficient add 
indifferent j as a result the course takes too long and yields baft 
•mall results ; and very little of the knowledge attained remains 'tat 
after life. The conservatism of the rural cla s ses and the defects of 
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tee system have in foot reacted on each other. The people need 
to be awakeped to the value of education to making lads better 
termers instead of merely apoiliog them for a rural life; and the 
system needs to be improved by more schools, better trained teach- 
era, better bourses and better inspection, all of which means not 
amdy money but wise outlay of it. 

99. Middle education is really two-fold and comprises both 
middle vernacular aid anglo-vernacular. The first is associated with 
primary ; mainly by the fact that it also is conducted in the verna- 
cular and managed by local bodies. It is fer more highly organised, 
is mostly concentrated in towns or villages of some size, and is in 
tee hands of better trained teachers : it attracts more promising boys 
aiad it does train their intelligence and give them a fair equipment 
of knowledge for the careers before them (teaching, vernacular 
clerkships, posts as karindas and the like). The best boys go on 
to English schools. Middle vernacular education, though nomi- 
nally managed by local or private bodies, is to a greater extent than 
primary education under the supervision of the department. With 
the anglo vernacular schools the case is otherwise. Here the main 
complaints are that owing to the commercial value of English that 
language is often tought too early, and taught badly by teachers 
who know it indifferently themselves ; that (though in this respect 

y tters have been improved) it is occasionally made the medium 
instruction too soon, with the result that boys cannot take in the 
meaning of what they learn and are overtaxed io attempting to do 
so.and that memorising without understanding too often is the chief 
result; The boys are ill-prepared to go on to a high-school and 
have not acquired any knowledge for any other career. At the same 
time there is a great demand for cheap English education ; and in 
many part* of the country private schools are numerous, crowded 
god poorly equipped. Middle vernacular education marks the final 
stages of instruction for certain classes of the people while the anglo- 
vernacular school is merely the first stage of higher or English eau- 
cation. * „ 

•too. The accepted policy as regards high schools has been to 
have their management hugely in private hands; Government has 
maintained a certain' number of high schools as models ; and in 
SMne provinces it exercises control over curricula by a school-leaving 
examination. More generally the university recognises schools fix 
thto purpose of prerentihg pupils fer matriculation, and regulates h» 
forest' OT matrkntentei the «)urses of highest classes. The coadfc 
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tion of secondary education can best be presented in an extract 
from the last quinquennial review : — 

“In the first place the apparently inexhaustible demand for secoo> 
dary , education combined with the difficulty of meeting it in an 
adequate manner, tends to swamp the effects- of reform. Brfoiwg 
schools are improved ; but new ones spring up, lowering the average 
of attainment and undermining discipline. One of the Benfpd 
inspectors, speaking of Calcutta, says that owing to the demand fm 
any education, however bad, proprietors are able to manage »h oh 
sohools at the lowest limit of inefficiency without fear of loss ok 
boys. The most necessary ingredients of education, such as disci- 
pline, social life, good physical conditions and a reasonable standaed 
of class-work, are not demanded and therefore not supplied. Boys 
are able to bargain with school managers for concession rates of 
fees, permission to accumulate arrears and certainty of promotion, 
Madras report says that schools up to or over 1,000 pupils are not 
uncommon, with eacli form and class divided into several section^ 
and that in such schools it is found that organisation, supervision 
and efficiency are sacrificed on the alter of fee-income The effect 
of all this upon discipline and efficiency of teaching is noted in 
some of the reports. The school often depends upon the good will 
of parents and pupils, and, where public opinion is weak and an- 
informed and parents are only too ready to listen to the complaints 
of their children, the schoolboy becomes the master of bis teachers. 
Faults are condoned and promotion from class to class is demanded 
under threat of withdrawal. Unwise promotion, says Mr. Mayhew, 
accentuates the results of defective instruction, hampers the pny 
gress of each class by the dragging weight of inefficients, and even- 
tually clogs the matriculation class with an increasing number of 
hopeless ra ses. 

“In the second place there is still in some provinces the number- 
ing influence of the matriculation. This affects the school in several 
ways. The majority of schools in such provinces still, as Mr. Homed 
remarked in an earlier report, acknowledge no law and submit 
to no supervision or guidance other than that which the matricula- 
tion imposes on them. It is impossible that a syndicate sitting in 
Calcutta should control 789 schools distributed over an ana of 
78,699 square miles. Rules become relaxed, orders are evaded, 
and the influence of the inspecting staff is weakened. Again, these 
effects are produced which have already been observed in emraeo- 
tion with the curriculum and the method of treating it, wbkfe is 
inevitably adopted when the sole end in view is the passing of a 
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number of pupiisthroagh an external examination. Nor 
la ft only dm curriculum which is narrowed. Scant attention is paid 
to those activities which ought to form so important a part of the 
p*a> envi r o n ment At a rime of life when action is natural and 
essential to well-being the boy is forced into sedentary application 
lb * course which often makes little appeal to him and in mastering 
wh i c h be receives but little assistance, while his chief recreation is 
frequently the perusal of highly spiced newspapers.” 

ioi. Thine are 129 English arts colleges of which 94 are private* 
ly managed, 10 of these being aided* During the last five years 
■Indents increased by 59 pe* cent. ; and of the total number more 
than one-third are Brahmanas. The average cost per student is 
under Rs. 150 a year. Some . unaided colleges are far cheaper. 
There is a tendency for the charges to fall There is no denying 
that the majority of colleges are totally understaffed and that this 
reacts on the life and teaching. The quinquennial report sums up 
matters thus : — 

The feature of the quinquennium has been the great expansion 
in numbers. Improvements have been effected ; but these are too 
often nullified by the necessity of making hurried arrangements for 
the accomodation of.additional students. The number of students 
l^br instructor is decreasing. The poor attainments of student's 
coming from the secondary schools hamper the work of professors. 
Science teaching, conducted to a considerable extent in labo- 
ratories, has improved in quality. In other subjects the lecture 
bolds the field and systematic tuition and guidance are often lacking. 

Five years earlier, in spite of much that was encouraging, the 
complaint was— 

"The weak point in the system remains the striking inequality in 
the efficiency of different- colleges— not so much in examination 
pesults, but in the conditions of study, residence and recreation and 
all those things that go to make up truly collegiate life.” 

. :o». A few statistics may be given to complete the picture. 
The last published returns show that, taking public and private 
Inaritutione ’together, we have ' 195 colleges in British India with 
59,000 students. There are over 10,000 secondary schools, with 
if million pupils, and 177,000 schools with nearly <4 million pupils. 
It Is now for us to advise which p&rt, if not the whole, of this great 
arid growing field of administration should be transferred to minis- 
ters. Before we state our conclusions it will be convenient to 
anpftrin theeaet meaning whichia attached in the following para- 
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graphs to the expression "primary" and "secondary” in relation to 
schools or education. We use the words, for the sake of brevity, 
In t compendious sense ; the former including middle v e rnac ul ar 
end the letter middle English or anglo-vernacular. But the distinc- 
tion which we drew is not between vernacular end English. It is 
between types of schools and the purposes of their work. By 
primary schools we mean schools which cater for the masses of the 
people, and in which the great bulk of the pupils are not intended 
to go further than a middle test of some sort. In such schools the 
teaching is naturally in the local vernacular. There is a tendency, 
more pronounced in some parts of India than in others, to add 
instruction in English ; but this does not alter the self-contained 
character of the schools, or their purpose, which is to prepare the 
pupils for ' the ordinary avocations of their own class of life and not 
for higher education or professional pursuits. By secondary schools, 
on the other hand, we mean those which aim at an English educa- 
tion as the passport to the university or to skilled clerical or -techni- 
cal employment Schools of this type may include primary sections^ 
in order that their courses may be continuous ; but this does not 
detract from their character or well-recognised purpose. 

103. On a review of all the circumstances, we consider that 
there is a compelling case for the transfer of primary education. 
It is that part of the field which will give the fullest and freest play 
to responsibility at once : it will be most responsive to patriotic 
effort : and it will be the nursery for the broad and enlightened 
electorate on which the future depends. The labour of bringing 
primary education up to a reasonable standard, the need for almost 
unlimited development to difficulties of gradually making it free and 
then compulsory— these and its many other problems constitute a 
task which will be enough, and more than enough, to occupy all the 
energy and ingenuity of ministers for years to come. Heavy though 
the task is, in estimating its chances of success we are in general 
agreement with tbe report of a committee which considered the 
question in 1917 

“ At first sight this abandonment of control, by the central or 
provincial Government, of a department so vitally fundamental to a 
national scheme of education, would appear to be fraught with grave 
dangers. Nor are these wholly illusory. It is quite possible, even 
probable, that at first efficiency wiU be sacrificed to other consrdetfr 
lions and that the popularly e l ec t e d body trill vote money for the 
tern essential objects and neglect the provision for training and 
ins p ec ti on. But unless an opport u nity for mistakes is given, nothing. 
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will be teamed. Experience will, we believe, beget greater wisdom, 
and that in no long time. Once it is realized that education is the 
business of.the people, then the people will see to it that their 
elected representatives procure them efficient .teachers in their 
schools. Again, it is only thus that education can become really 
national, and if the demand arises as we believe it will arise, an 
elected council of this kind will be able to raise money for education 
from source* that never could be tapped by a 'Government of the 
existing official type." 

104. We may say at once that to our minds there is an equally 
compelling case for retaining secondary and university education in 
the hands of the official and more experienced half of the provincial 
Government*. India stands to-day in a critical position ; and her 
immediate future, apart from her slower political growth, depends 
upon the solution of social, economic, and industrial problems to 
which a good system of secondary!, education is the chief key. If 
we handed it over at this juncture -to untried hands we should be 
guilty of grave dereliction of duty. We attach, as Appendix III to 
this despatch, three opinions upon this question which we regard as 
worthy of the fullest consideration ; the first is from an experienced 
non-official Indian educationist who writes with first-hand kuowledge, 
though we regard the second sentence of his opinion as too sweep- 
ing j the second is the opinion of two officials with special know- 
ledge of educational administration, one of them being an Indian ; 
the third is from the pen of a recent Vice-Chancellor of an Indian 
university. We cannot question the general accuracy of the picture 
which is here presented, or the conclusions which are based upon 
it ; nor can we avoid the proposition that the time has not come 
vjhen such important issues as progress and reform in higher educa- 
tion-can be committed to the ordinary machinery of the provincial 
legislatures. 

Doctrine of Impartiality of Education Criticised. 

J05. The committee have taken a different line. In their 
recoin meriaation that education as a whole should be handed over 
to ministers, they have been swayed by one main consideration 
rpara 4-5 ( 1 1 of their report], the belief that education is impartible. 
They have concluded that a line of division cannot lie drawn 
through .it without raising difficult questions and producing serious 
administrative complications. For the theory of indivisibility they 
rely on a statement by Mr. Hornet! (Dir. Ed., Bengal) that “the 
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«tMh*g educational system of India ts an c yanic whole," "which it 
is impossible to modify by compartments." This assertion we be&m 
to be too sweeping. Theoretically it is true that the besinest of 
education, like the business of government,' is one con n ected whole 
and must be inspired by one common purpose. But in practice the 
argument can be pressed too far. University and secondary education 
must remain in the closest association, as all our experience and 
enquiry show ; but the bond between secondary and primary eduoa^ 
tion is far more elastic. Between these two indeed there is already in 
existence a dear line of demarcation, resting on differences of finanoe 
and controlling agency, and emphasised by differences in the type 
of school and— what is more important— in the type and age of the 
pupils. No difficulty is experienced by those provinces where the 
policy is thoroughly pursued in keeping the control of primary 
schools under local bodies and the control of secondary schools 
under the provincial government and the university and we do not 
know what are the "serious administrative complications” inherent 
in such a division which seem to have been pressed upon the com* 
mittee. Our hope indeed is to make the division still sharper. Wa 
have long felt that primary education as a system requires for its 
satisfactory expansion a directorate and an inspecting organisation 
of its own and not merely a share in a staff which is occupied with 
higher education as well. With this reference we should couple the 
provision within the primary organisation of institutions for training 
all grades of primary teachers ; and we should thus get rid of the 
apprehension that the independence of the primary system would be 
impaired by its having to go to the secondary system for some at 
least of its school-masters. We cannot thus regard the theory of the 
impartiality of education as a practical obstacle to dividing the 
control of primary from the control of secondary and university 
education, so long as there is good administrative reason for. doing so. 

106. An argument which probably weighed with the committee, 
for it has often been urged on us, is the keen desire of many Indian 
publicists to obtain control of higher education.. They do not 
regard official management as having been a conspicuous success; 
and even those who do not misunderstand our motives consider mat 
we have been too cautious in its development, too ready to sacriftM 
quantity to quality. They argue also that Ministers will gain expert* 
cnee in the control of higher education by their mistakes, that 
mistakes will not be irremediable, that changes for better or worse 
u® be easily ascertainable, and that if political progress is to dupatw . 
00 education it is only fsir that the whole subject should be Wens* 
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ferred and the power of developing it placed in the hands of those 
who are most interested in the consequences. The argument indeed 
is pushed even further ; we are told that Indian opinion is so 
Strongly set upon the entire control of education that to withhold 
any part of it will imperil the harmony and good will with which we 
hope that the new regime will start. We cannot accept this extreme 
presentation of the case. We do not deny the general desire of 
progressive Indians to assume complete responsibility for eiucation, 
or the disappointment that many will feel if this is not conceded. 
But there are minority interests which view the prospect of transfer 
with grave apprehension and have opposed it with all their strength. 
In any case the future welfare of India is too closely bound up with 
this decision to allow of sentiment overruling the obvious practical 
considerations. In particular we would demur to the free applica- 
tion, in the matter of higher education, of the doctrine that the 
mistakes of inexperience are of little account and can easily be 
corrected. 

Concrete Inetanoes. 

107. The practical considerations to which we appeal have 
been touched upon above. We could supplement them by many 
concrete instances of the unhappy consequences of entrusting higher 
education too confidently to private enterprise. We have seen what 
has happened already in provinces where high school and collegiate 
education has been allowed to pass largely, into non-official control. 
The worst developments of such a system are described in the 
Bengal district administration and the Rowlatt reports. We have 
recently watched the deterioration of a fine private college in 
Northern India under political influences. If further reasons were 
needed to reinforce our view we should derive them from the present 
condition of scientific and technical knowledge in India. It is 
admitted that one of the greatest needs of the country is industrial 
development and wider openings for her young men in the scientific 
and technical professions. It is accepted that the public services 
most be recruited in future to a greater extent in this country. At 
the sometime it is recognised^ that the possibility of these develop* 
meats without a deterioration in standards lies to a very great 
•stent in improving and extending the facilities in India for higher 
teaming, particularly on the technical side. We cannot in the face 
of these plain requirements assent to a proposal to place the control 
of. the legal, medical, engineering, technical and industrial colleges 
or schools of India in inexperienced hands. After the maintenance 
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of lew and order there i« no matter for which the responsibility of 
the British Government is heavier. 


Bfieet of Poet Educational Policy. 

108. Before leaving this subject we may revert to the argument 
that our educational policy has not been a success in the past That 
it has at times been lacking in foresight and perspective we do not 
deny. During the lean years education received only such funds Os 
were available after more imperious needs had been satisfied. Too 
large a proportion of the money that was forth coming was devoted 
to higher education. In making the distribution which they did* 
our predecessors perhaps yielded too easily to the wishes of the only 
classes which were in a position to press their views, and took too 
little account of the need of building up a sound and well-proper* 
tioned system adapted to the economic and political needs of the 
country as a whole. In particular they were content to let higher 
education pass more and more under non-official control. For the 
course which they took we do not doubt that they had reasons which 
seemed to them good and we have no desire now to allocate blame. 
We admit the errors of the past and we ask for time to repair them 1 
their reparation is perhaps the most urgent task before us, if const!* 
tutional changes are to bring to India the happiness which we hope. 
For these reasons we accept the Committee’s proposals to transfer 
primary education, and we strongly dissent from their proposal to 
transfer secondary, collegiate and technical (including medical and 
engineering) education. Reformatory schools should in our opinion 
be treated as a portion of industrial education. 

1 1 3. Item 8 . — The Committees support their proposal to trans- 
fer fisheries by the argument that the subject should not be separated 
from the cognate subjects of industrial development and co-operative 
credit If, however, our proposals in para. 1 so below are accepted, 
industrial development will be a reserved subject and the argument 
ceases to have weight We incline ourselves to the view that 
fisheries are as closely connected with agriculture as with any other 
subject, and we agree that agriculture (item 6 ) should be transferred. 
We see no particular reason why fisheries should be treated in the 
same way in all provinces, but on the other hand we can find no 
strong reason for reserving fisheries in Madras, if agriculture il 
transferred. On the whole, we are prepared to accept the Commit* 
tee’s proposal 
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114. Ik* /o.— Bombay it the only province in which the transfer 
flC forests is tentatively advocated by the Committee. Their sugges- 
tion it strongly opposed by the Inspector General of Forests, who 
fears that inexpert management may result in the destruction of 
valuable co mm er c ial assets. He urges that if it is thought necessary 
for political seasons to emlwrk on what he regards as a dangerous 
experiment, its scope should be confined to the comparatively 
restricted forest areas of the Central Circle. We realise the force of 
the Inspector General's arguments, but on the whole are prepared to 
accept thfc Committee’s suggestion as it has the Bombay Govern- 
ment's support. We have no objection to the transfer of forests 
which serve particular villages of groups of villages to local bodies 
subject to schemes of management to the approved by the Governor 
in Council. The question of the powers of the Inspector General 
nod of the control of senior appointments in the provinces will 
require further consideration. 

115. ltm it —The chief difficulties in regard to the transfer of 
gxoisu have been noticed by the Committee. We approve the 
safeguards provided to protect the interests of the Government of 
India as both necessary and sufficient. The question of the staff in 
Bombay and Madras will receive our careful consideration when 
the time comes. Difficulties are likely to occur with a staff 
which will be under ministers in respect of their excise duties and 
ultimately under the Government of India in so far as their work 
is concerned with salt. The only satisfactory solution may be a 
complete separation of the staff of the two' departments, but we see 
no reason to defer transfer until such a separation has been effected. 
We would postpone consideration of the problem of staff until we 
have some practical experience of the difficulties involved. While 
we recognise that in some provinces popular opinion may lead the 
legislature to take steps in the direction of total prohibition, and 
while we appreciate the dangers from this course of the spread of 
Illicit practices as well as the inconveniences which may be caused 
more particularly to those classes to whom drink is no real danger 
in India we are yet prepared to transfer excise at once. We fully 
realise tfcat excise occupies a special position in Madras from the 
revenue point of view, but regarding the matter from the broader 
ground of general principles we agree with the Committee that 
excise conditions are not so peculiar as to justify its reservation 
in that presidency. We agree also that excise should be a reserved 
subject in Assam. 
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lie exceedingly costly in proportion to their results in any one part 
of the country ; without a large and highly specialised technical and 
scientific staff, mere administrative effort will be barren ; nor are 
either the finances or the requirements of local Governments 
extensive enough to give them appreciable assistance to large en- 
terprises by loans, guarantees or undertakings to purchase products. 
The scale of some of the individual enterprises which have recently 
been started in India was probably not fully present to the minds 
of the Committee when they made their recommendation. Thirdly, 
experiments, often on a commercial scale, will have to be under- 
taken, if dangerous gaps in bur economic armour are to be dosed, 
and essential links in the industrial chain are to be forged, while 
there is yet time. There must be a central authority responsible for 
seeing that this is done, and such authority must command finances 
sufficiently large and sufficiently elastic to enable them to do the 
work themselves, if necessary. Finally, a central agency, equipped 
with a full scientific and industrial staff, is needed to help and advise 
local Governments, to co-ordinate their efforts, to pool their experi- 
ence and to set the pace of the advance. 

Work of the India Government in Industrie*. 

it 8. For these reasons we consider that the Government of 
India must be more directly associated with actual industrial work 
than the Committee contemplate, and must be at liberty to under- 
take themselves any essential item in the industrial programme which 
local Governments are unable to essay on an adequate scale. That 
local Governments must participate in the industrial policy of the 
country fully and not as mere agents of the Central Government 
needs no demonstration. We will confine ourselves to a brief 
explanation of the lines on which the concurrent action which we 
propose should be directed. Local Governments should, we think, 
have full liberty to undertake any research or to initiate and aid any 
industrial enterprise that they may desire, subject of course to general 
financial limitations, and to the general powers of interventioit 
exercised by the Central Government, as described in paras 3 to 6 
of this despatch. In practice, however, as we have pointed out, the 
nature and extent of their financial resources and the scale and 
relative local importance of any industrial propositions will determine 
their scope of action with some degree of definiteness. They should, 
moreover, keep the Central Government informed of the lines of 
work which they ire contemplating or taking up. Their technical 
experts will necessarily be in close and constant consultation with 
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the experts of the Central Government and this will ensure that 
before definitely committing themselves to any enterprise local 
Governments will have its technical aspects fully before them, and 
the /w and cans of action by themselves or by the Central Govern* 
snent will haVe been fully threshed out from the technical point of 
view. In such circumstances, it is unlikely that any provincial 
Government will embark on lines of work which they are not in a 
position to pursue successfully. Any waste which occurs in conse- 
quence of their doing so would have equally occurred fe*d they 
enjoyed the sole right of action. With such an allocation of func- 
tions, governed not by any paper definition, but by the practical 
economic facts of each case, we understand that local Governments 
are likely to be in agreement ; it is, moreover, in our opinion tbs 
only way of solving the difficulty, though it postulates the practice of 
co-operation between the local .and Central Governments. The 
importance of this postulate will be seen when we come to diseuss 
the next question, namely, the Committee’s proposal to transfer the 
development of industries to the control of ministers. From this 
proposition at the present stage we entirely dissent and for most 
cogent reasons. 

119. In the first place, every other form of activity which it ia 
proposed to transfer to ministers is conducted by established Govern- 
ment departments with a trained personnel and well defined tradi- 
tions of procedure. In some provinces there are no departments of 
industries at all ; in others they have a nominal existence, but lack 
expert staff and definite lines of work ; in the one or two provinces 
where they exist in more than name they are quite rudimentary and 
have scarcely begun to consider how they are to handle the vastly 
more responsible functions and wider policy proposed by . the 
Industrial Commission. We thmk.it impossible for a. minister 
untrained in administrative work and inevitably devoid of industrial 
experience to essay this initial work with success. In the next place, 
it will be impossible outside one or at the most two provinces, to 
obtain Indian industrialists practically qualified to fulfil the duty of 
ministers of industries, nor can such men be expected to seek 
election, save in specialised constituencies, but from the activities 
of ministers devoid of business experience there is reason to appre- 
hend much the same results as ensued from the entry of precisely 
the same type of men into the field of private, swadsshi enterprise 10 
Bengal in 1907 and in the Punjab in 1913, with the added difficulty 
that the responsibility for failure will be thrown on the Government 
ns a whole, and not on the minister bimseU 

XOA 
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iso. There remains however, a (till more teriout objection. 
It is our.earniest desire that the industrial policy of the country 
should be directed to securing for Indians the fullest possible 
participation in future industrial development. The proposals of 
Uie Industrial Commission seem to us admirably adapted to secure 
this end. The Indian press, on the other hand, appears to see in 
die Commission’s report an attempt to rivet the chains of British 
economic domination still more firmly on the country. This 
tendency was particularly -noticeable in the extremist press, but was 
not entirely absent from papers of more moderate tone. A policy 
which seems to us to afford means of assistance especially calculated 
to benefit Indian enterprise is apparently considered insufficient if it 
also allows encouragement to British capital to come into the 
country and to British enterprise to profit any further by the econo- 
mic resources of India. In such circumstances we are not surprised 
to find European non official opinion expressing very definite 
apprehensions lest an increasing degree of self-government should 
bring with it an increasing degree of racial discrimination. We do 
not desire to magnify unduly the extent to which the encouragement 
of new enterprise can be used to affect the success of future British 
effort But we apprehend that until a far greater sense of responsi- 
bility than at present is established among the electorate and the 
representative assemblies, considerable pressure may be exercised on 
ministers to refuse any form of aid or countenance to British enter- 
prise and to favour Indian undertakings,' especially those backed by 
political influence, irrespective of their business merits or equitable 
claims to consideration. The inevitable result would be that the 
large modem firms, European or Indian, which have as a rule 
nothing to hope from political influence^ but are accustomed to 
business-like methods and equitable treatment, would inevitably 
apply to the Government of India rather than to local Government, 
if the latter’s functions in respect of industrial matters are in the 
hands of ministers. This would lead to an undue degree of 
centralisation, and would devitalise provincial efforts by depriving 
theouef this most promising field of action. We therefore conclude 
that industries, including in this term industrial education, though 
they should be a provincial subject with a right of concurrent 
action secured to the central Government, should for the 
present be reserved in all provinces. We have already recom 
mended that a new item should be inserted in the All-India list .* 
and we would also omit ittm 15 from the list of transferred 
subjects. 
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ThoPoblio BwIom. 

1*1. .In section IV of the report which dealt with die public 
services the Committee have a few variations to propoae from oer 
own proposals. They had these before them, but in a rond a na a d 
form ; and it may be that where the Committee have departed from 
our propoaal* without giving reasons for doing so, our intention* 
were not always clear to them. In para 70 the Committee suggest 
that the demarcation between the provincial and subordinate sotVtoeo 
should be left to the provincial Governments. We think it important 
at the outset to state that the provincial services should be every* 
where constituted on more or less uniform lines, for which reason we 
suggest that your sanction should be necessary to the local G ov e rn* 
meets’ proposals. After the scheme of reforms has come into 
operation it will be open to the local Governments to vary the 
provincial services within whatever conditions may be laid down. 
The professional division will probably include not merely o lB ee ra 
recruited on special contracts, but also officers holding appointments 
requiring special qualifications which lie outside the ordinary nudes 
of the administrative services. We do not understand the difficu l ty 
which the Committee feel about the proposal that each new perma- 
nent post should be added to the cadre to which its duties 
correspond. It was intended to prevent the services from being 
substantially altered by the device of creating new posts outside them 
for the purpose of providing for duties properly appertaining to the 
service; and for that purpose it seems to us necessary. The 
Committee’s proposals respecting temporary additions to the service 
and rules for allowances and foreign service are in accord with oar 
intentions. 

is*. The Committee agree with us that the Governor in Conn* 
cil should not be brought in as a formal arbitrator in public eervaatr 
grievances. They propose that the formal concurrence of dm 
Governor should be required before any order affixting emoluments 
or pensions, or conveying censure, or disposing of a memorial, can 
be passed in the case of All-India officers in transferred department s. 
We accept this suggestion as formalising our own intentions; the 
matter can be regulated by the rules of executive bot ines t wfafcm 
we propose should be made. 

xsj. On the assumption that the administration of madicaf 
matters will be a transferred subject, to which wife the fimtatiois 
already intimated we are prepared to agreCy the Committ ee smalt 
that the private practice of L M. S. officers should be regaistw tf 
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rules laid down by you. We accept this Suggestion. The enjoyment 
of private-practice is admittedly one of the fundamental conditions 
of medical service in India, and we agree that the privilege within 
due limits should be secured by regulations which it is beyond the 
competence of ministers to alter. We agree also that inasmuch as 
the value of private practice depends directly upon an officer’s 
station, thp posting of I. M. S. officers should require the Governor’s 
concurrence ; but in this respect we see no need to distinguish 
between one service and another. The posting of All-India officers 
is a matter in which we should expect the Governor in any case to 
interest himself personally. 

134. The Committee’s next proposal is that any order adversely 
affecting any officer of an all-India service, whether serving in a 
transferred or reserved department, shall, before issue, be considered 
by both halves of the Government deliberating jointly. We cannot 
accept this proposal, which runs counter to our leading principle of 
defining clearly the respective responsibilities of both halves of 
Government. So far as transferred subjects go the proposed arrange- 
ment comes near to formal intervention by the Governor in Council, 
against which we have definitely advised. So far as reserved subjects 
are concerned we can see no reason whatever for bringing in minis- 
ters. except as a purely reciprocal arrangement. Our views have 
been Mated at length in paras 103 to 108 of our first despatch, and 
therefore we need not pursue the matter further here. As regards 
appeals we abide by our suggestion made in para 48 of the same 
despatch that disciplinary orders passed by ministers, which affect 
emoluments or pensions, should be open to appeal. We agree that 
orders for the posting of I. M. S. officers should not be regarded as 
orders falling within this category. We understand that the Committee 
wish to treat recruitment for the transferred provincial services as a 
mixed subject. Our view is that a minister, desiring to see any change 
amd* would approach the Governor, who would certainly take action 
as in para. 103 of our despatch but we consider that pending 
legislation the matter should be regarded as a reserved subject and 
sbould*not be removed from the jurisdiction of the Governor in 
jfldpcil. We agree with the Committee's proposal respecting the 
adddflistration and discipline of the provincial services. Finally the 
(ifMirijlilli 1 suggest that so far as possible the members of Alt-India 
be- 1 ' secured in the benefits of the conditions under 
wmgi they wete recruited. We are heartily in accord With this aim ; 
but w« leave it forudu to decide whether it is practicable to give 
a'-teding detfarxti&r (p the effect that the conditions of the AH- 
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India service* shall never be altered to the detriment of existing 
incumbents. That is a principle of administration which normally 
is thoroughly weII-recogmsed. But there are times when o ver ri d i ng, 
considerations present themselves. It cannot be denied that the 
conditions of service, to interpret the term in the widest sense, are 
likely in the near future to be altered to the detriment of present 
incumbents by the process of reforms. The services themselves 
recognise this- and generally have no desire to oppose their vested 
interests to the cause of reforms or to changes thereby necessitated ; 
but on the whole it seems to us that such a declaration as the 
Committee suggest might give rise to controversy. We believe tbit 
it would be in any case ineffective. The only substantial safe* 
guard that we can oppose to alterations prejudicial to interests of 
the services is of a different character, and consists in the real dangs* 
of destroying recruitment. We see no need for the present to 
discuss the questions raised in para. 71 of the report. Details of 
the kind will arise for consideration under various heads : and the 
question how far the Government of India should control or 
intervene in the highest departmental appointments within the 
province is a matter which may be considered at leisure. 


Finance. 

135. We come now to the Committee’s treatment of the ques- 
tion of finance. As they explain in para. 84 they felt unable to con* 
sider the important proposals developed in paras. 64 to 73 of our first 
despatch, which circumstance from no fault of their own, necessarily 
affects the value of their contribution to the discussion of provincial 
finance. They have naturally not dealt with the question of 
provincial resources nor with the relaxation of superior control, 
respecting which matters we would refer you to paras. 58 to 61 of 
our despatch of March 5. 

136. The Committee (para- 75 ) have generally accepted our 
proposals for the sources of taxation to be assigned to provinces. 
As regards their comment on the phrase " unearned increment on 
land" we may explain that what we bad in view was the rise in value 
of building sites near towns. We are not sura if any referenceto the 
permanent settlement was present in the Committee^ miod, but we 
think it unnecessary to speculate how future political changes map 
affect that question. The term “unearned increment would no 
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•doubt cover rite* In the value of agricultural land ; but in tempo* 
■rarily settled areas the resettlement of the land revenop takes account 
•of these. We did not ourselves intend enhancement of revenue to 
be comprised in our proposals for taxation. We reserve for closer 
consideration the question of further taxation on transfers of im- 
moveable property otherwise than by succession. We see no real 
•difficulty about collecting new sources of provincial revenue by 
means of Stamps. The fact that they were collected by such means 
would not necessarily make them all-India ; the problem is only one 
of definition. 

ray. The Committee’s observations upon the procedure for 
■obtaining provincial taxation in paras. 76 and 77 will not apply if 
our proposals for the separate purse are adopted. We note that 
provincial taxation does not appear in their list of transferred 
subjects. Their observation that the department which is appointed 
to collect the tax should be entitled to a hearing on the subject of 
its responsibilities, is covered by paras. 73 and 103 of our first 
despatch. We agree with the suggestion made in para. 78 of their 
report. In para. 79 they point out that revenues can be raised and 
abated without process of legislation and indeed only partly with 
reference to revenue considerations. The Committee’s suggestion 
for the treatment of such matters by the separate halves of the 
Government is met by our proposals for the separate purse ; indeed 
the view they take upon the point goes far to reinforce our argu- 
ments. Their suggestion in para. 89 upon the subject of borrowings 
has been anticipated in paras. 6a and 7a of our first despatch. 
Their proposals in para. 81 of the report for the treatment of 
I»ovincial balances are, we think, disposed of by our recommenda- 
tions in para. 70 of the same paper. 


Conclusion. 


We think that the committee have been successful in avoiding 
intricacies, and in rectifying frontiers as far as possible. We must 
rely for help in the solution of difficulties on the Governor’s powers 
in relation to ministers ; and also on the fact that the Government 
of India, being agents for Parliament which must remain the para- 
mount authority, can never sink to the level of a merely federal 
government. In all its main aspects therefore and with die modifica- 
tions which we have suggested, we cordially accept and endorse die 
Committee's scheme. 
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131. Oar colleague Sir Sankaran Nair has stated in a separate 
opiate the extent to which he dissents from oar conclusions. 

(Signed) Chelmsfobd. 

„ C. C. Monko. 

„ C Sahearan Naul 

„ G. R. Lowndes. 

„ W. H. Vincent. 

„ J. S. Meston. 

„ T. H. Holland. 

„ R. A. Mant. 
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Minute of DfeMrt to the Govt Despatch on Fractions. 
Simla 16 April 1909 . 

1. 1 have pointed oat in my Minute of Dissent (paragraph 13) the 
hardship of a Minister who is compelled to accept subordinates 
who will not loyally co-operate with him. I have also point- 
ed out (paragraph 14 the great objection to allowing those 
subordinates access to the Governor to contest the Minister’s 
decisions. The Committee now suggest, differing from the 
Government of India on this point, that new permanent posts 
may be created which need not be added to the cadre of the Service 
as proposed by my Colleagues. This will enable the Minister, with 
the consent of the Secretary of State, to create new posts for duties 
to be performed under him The fear that the Ministry may create 
such posts was the very reason that influenced my Colleagues to 
insist that these should be made a part of the cadre. The Committee 
also proposed that where both reserved and transferred^ departments 
are affected recruitment of an officer should be dealt with like other 
mixed cases, t.i. f in the case of a difference of opinion b®****® 
Executive Council and the transferred department, the decision 
should rest with the Governor, I ‘take it that the sanction of the 
Secretary of State will have to be finally obtained for the creation m 
a new post. This meets the first part of my objection (paragraph 13) 
and I therefore accept the proposals of the Committee in preference 
to those put forward by my Colleagues. 

2. One of the most important questions is how are difference 
of opinion between the Minister and the Legislative Council on the 
one side and the Executive Council on the other to be settled. I have 
Dointed but in my Minute of Dissent (see heading Tra nsferred 
Departments) my strong objections to the proposals put forward 
by my Colleagues on this point The question then was undm the 
consideration of the Functions Committee. Their proposals wig 
now be found in paragraphs 60 to 63 of their Report. They .differ 
in very important respects from the proposals of myCmwgues, atm 
meet, to some extent, the objections which I have wammrn 

VkL—it 
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Temporary Resumption by the Governor. 

3. According to my Colleagues, in cases of differences of 
Opinion the Governor might assume control of the administration of 
the transferred department until the causes of difference disappear. 
Their various proposals ate likely to cause great friction. Naturally 
therefore they want the power of resumption of the transferred 
departments as a “deterrant of factious and irresponsible action by 
the Minister and the Legislative Councils.” They will not allow the 
opinion of the legislature to prevail ultimately against that of the 
Governor, ?They would further empower the Secretary of State 
finally to retransfer any or ail of the subjects from the transferred to 
the reserved list ( paragraph '12. ) In cases of dispute between the 
Minister and the Excutive Council where the interests of both the 
departments — transferred and reserved — are involved, they will allow 
die Governor to decide only the question of j orisdiction ; i.t. the 
question as to which department should deal with the matter (para* 
graph 103}. As I have pointed out in my Minute of Dissent, all these 
proposals go, in my opinion, against the Reforms Report, and they 
are not endorsed by the Functions Committee, who differ from the 
Government of India in almost all these proposals. The Commitee- 
do not endorse the proposal for the transfer of any subject from the 
transferred to the reserved list. The Governor will always have to- 
find a Minister to administer the transferred department, i.e., an 
elected member of the Council who alone is always to be responsible 
for that department ; but it is never to be administered by the 
Governor in Council and the Governor himself only administers it as- 
a substitute for the Minister during the interval between the dis- 
missal of one Minister and the appointment of another. This, of 
course, is very different from the proposal of my Colleagues which* 
enables the Governor to keep the portfolio in his own blind until the- 
Legislative Council yields to his wishes. According to the Com- 
mittee, the Governor is to decide not only the question of jurisdic- 
tion but also all cases of disagreement between the Executive- 
Council and the Minister. He will have to enforce compliance how- 
ever by the Executive Council under section 50 of the Government 
of India Act if they prove obdurate, but can require action by the 
transferred department in ordinary cases only, if he can find another 
Minister, i&t in mtrgent cases can dismiss the Minister and take the- - 
necessary action himself, but he has soon to find the Minister. Emer- 
gency jb thus provided for. The transferred department will always- 
continue as such. This is reasonable, but St may be doubted whether 
rite simpler method in the Reforms Report under which rite Gover- 
nor's decision Is declared to be the order in the case is net preferable.- 
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The tmporarj nature of the resumption by the Governor and that 
also only in cases of emergency is essential according to the Coat* 
mittee ; thereby they place the Minister in relation to the Governor 
in a higher and certainly not a lower position than the Executive 
Council. This question of transfer is -so important that I venture 
to make again a few observations in view of what is now repeated 
in paragraph 87 of the Govt, despatch. 

A Strong Protest. 

4. I cannot too strongly protest against the proposal to allow 
the Governor to resume the portfolio of any transferred subject awl 
to empower the Secretary of State 6n the motion of the load 
Government and the Government of India to retransfer any subject 
from the transferred to the reserved list. As I have said before, it cuts 
at the root of the whole scheme. Let us see what this implies. The 
Reforms Scheme is intended to release the duly elected represents* 
tivesof the people, in part at any rate, from the control of the Civil 
Service. The Indian opinion is unanimous that this step is necessary 
in the interests of good administration, and is due to the failure of the 
Civil Service to carry out the intentions of the Parliament and of 
the people of England. The Governor in some provinces is likely 
to be a civilian for some time to come. In others he will be greatly 
under civilian influence. In these circumstances the provision of 
retransfer is, and will be received as, a warning to the Legislative 
Council not to indulge in a course of action which will lead the 
Civil Service to take that step. In fact, my Colleagues practically 
say so in clear terms. The Civil Service have also openly 
declared their hostility to any real reform. It is absnrd in these 
circumstances to place the future of Indian constitutional reform in 
their hands. The reforms are a gift of Parliament, not of the 
Civil Service. The Parliament may take it away at any future 
time if they choose. The future Legislative Councils have to per- 
form their duty to the people of India and to Parliament, but to 
place this weapon in the hands of the Civil Service is in all proba- 
bility to ensure the failure of Reform. They should not be allowed 
in future, as they have done in the past, to nullify the policy of the 
people of England. The scheme put forward by my Colleagues is 
calculated to produce that result It creates possibilities of frequent 
deadlocks if the Minister and Legislative Councils perform tHr 
duty to the country and to Parliament and makes that a reason for 
getting rid of responsible Government 

The interposition of the Secretary of State is nosafegoarf as in 
all that has been sajd above, the Secretary of State ihss 'allowed him- 
self to be merely a passi v e instrument in the h a nd s of As CM1 
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Service. I can only sty that if. I had felt such a standing threat 
necessary, I should not have asked for any substantial reform in the 
direction indicated and I would not have regarded it as a loyal 
acceptance .on my part of the principle of responsible Government 
which most now be taken to have been laid down by Parliament 
for application to India. I am glad therefore the Committee do not 
endorse this proposal. 

Bridget Proposals. 

5. The financial or budget proposals of my Colleagues are in 
conflict witfafche recommendations of the Functions Committee on 
the unity of Government. The latter is to make the Governor practi- 
cally the final judge where the functions of die reserved and 
transferred departments touch or overlap, including all financial 
questions like the division of the entire provincial revenue between 
the two halves of the Government or where the action taken in one 
department affects the other, and also to make the Minister respon- 
sible for action in the transferred departments even when it is 
deflected by considerations affecting the reserved departments. 
The proposals of my Colleagues are also admittedly in conflict with 
the recommendations made by the Committee about taxation (see 
paragraphs 76 and 77), which were not before the Council when we 
settled onr despatch dated the 5th March. 

The Committee hive come to the conclusion that taxation for 
provincial purposes should be regarded as a transferred subject. 
They would first set apart the contribution to the Government of 
India, the sums required for the service of the provincial debt and 
the sums that are required for the reserved services. The first two 
are definite amounts. The third will be definite if we assume the 
contribution to be the previous year’s allotment or the average for a 
certain number of years. After setting apart these amounts they 
regard the whole balance of the revenues of the province to be 
at the disposal of the Minister, and taxation in their opinion should 
be considered as a transferred subject Any difference of opinion 
on any question to be settled by the Governor as a “mixed subject” 
This of course is in direct opposition to and far preferable to the 
scheme pat forward in the Government of India despatch to which 
I have talfpn exception. 

6. My Colleagues are of opinion that these and certain other pro- 
posals of the Committee, which have an important bearing on the 
distribution of financial powers and duties between the two halves 
of provincial Governments, have been rendered obsolete by the more 
recent decisons of the Government of India in onr despatch of the 
5th March and have not therefore dealt with them at length. I 
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do not think this is the right course to follow. Our despatch was 
subject to reconsideration in the light of the Report of Lord Sooth- 
borough’s Committee, who had oor proposals before them. Though 
our Report was no doubt more recent as my Colleagues say—- the 
Committee's Report being dated the 25th February and ours the 5th 
March — the former was not before the Members of the Council when 
the latter was settled. We have therefore to consider their recom- 
mendations, modify our proposals if we accept any which are inconsis 
tent with them, or reject their recommendations on their merits. We 
have for that reason said in our Report (paragraph 42) that we propose 
to deal with the working of the new Provincial Governments whose 
functions are divided into the "Reserved** and "Transferred” sub* 
jects. after a consideration of the Report of Lord Southborough’s 
Committee. 

I have already stated that the financial proposals of my Colleagues 
are opposed to the recommendations of the Functions Committee 
in paragraphs 60 to 63, and paragraphs 76 and 77 of their Repent. 
Further, their scheme is # it appears to me, impracticable and can 
be shown to be unacceptable if we agree with the Committee 
generally about the division of subjects. It is necessary, for this 
purpose, to set out briefly the nature of the scheme. 

7. It is of the essence of the scheme that there should be a 
definite allocation to each half of the Government of the receipts 
from the reserved and transferred subjects respectively. To those 
receipts is to b added the share of the Balance including all surp- 
lus that stands to the credit of each province after deducting the 
amounts car-marked for special purposes. The normal expenditure 
for the' reserved and transferred subjects is then estimated and if 
the revenue derived by each department .from its subjects is not 
sufficient for the expenditure, the difference is to he made good 
to them by an assignment from the revenue of the other depart-, 
ments. Obviously, therefore, the division of subjects is of the 
.greatest importance to the scheme as the latter hinges upon the 
receipt of revenue by each half of the Government from the reserved 
and transferred subjects respectively. Before, however, I give the 
division of subjects, I shall state the general objections to the 
scheme, for such modification in the scheme itself or adoption of any 
other scheme that might fit in with the Report of the Committee# 

*8. It is not quite correct to say that the financial proposals, of 
the Reforms Report scheme affecting the allocation of funds to the 
two sections of Provincial Governments and budget procedure in 
provincial Councils evolved little criticism. They were criUmei 
even by the supporters of the scheme as being among its weaker 
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parts. But the criticism was not on the ground that the proposal 
conceded too much to Ministers or the Legislature. Except in the 
Bombay Manifesto signed by Sir Dinshaw Wacha and eight other 
prominent Moderate Congressmen, the proposals were criticised as 
being nnfair to the Ministers in charge of transferred subjects and 
whittling down the control of the legislature by giving too wide a 
power of certification to the Governor. The proposal that the 
supply for reserved snbjccts should be a prior charge on the 
provincial revenues was. attacked, and it was pointed out that 
Ministers, driven to new taxation to be proposed on their own 
responsibility, while possibly feeling that it may have been unnece- 
ssary if an excessive share of the provincial revenues had not been 
absorbed by the already fully developed reserved subjects, would 
very likely find themselves in an almost untenable position before 
the Legislative Council whose support they require. Such was the 
criticism : what are the proposals of my Colleagues P 

India Government’s Proposals. \ 

9. There can be no objection to the proposed Audit and 
Exchequer Act or to the appointment of the proposed Committee 
on Financial Relations. The control over provincial balances now 
exercised by the Government of India may also be replaced by a 
few simple regulations which will increase the control of the 
provinces over them. There may also be — it is advantageous 
that there should be — a common Finance Department for both 
halves of the Government. While it wotifld scrutinize all proposals 
of expenditure, it should not, as stated by the Functions Committee, 
have power to criticise policy except in its financial aspect. The pro- 
posals that the right should be reserved to the Central government to 
make supplementary levies upon provinces, that each half of the 
government should have a defined power of raising the revenue to 
provide for the expenditure which it considers necessary, that a 
division should be made of the resoorces available for the purposes 
of either half of the Government, that a system of assignments of 
revenue by one section of the Government to the other should be 
introduced and other and similar proposals, will have the effect of 
dividing the Government into water-tight compartments without 
the compensating advantage of making them responsible to the 
Legislature ; while the further proposals, that Council resolutions 
will have only the status of recommendations to the Governor in 
Council, as well as the Governor and Ministers, reduces the Council 
to as modi impotence as the present Council. The remaining 
proposal that the Ministers may have to resign on account of 
budget resolutions carried against them, is of the nature of a 
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finishing stroke. Notwithstanding much that could be said against 
the Reforms Report Scheme, a number of critics rallied to its 
support for the reasons, among others, - that it provided for a unified 
budget and for its being voted by the Legislature. We are now 
asked to treat the Council as an advisory body in all matters— 
legislative, financial and administrative— pertaining to the reserved 
departments and to reduce its financial powers as proposed in the 
Reforms Report Scheme even as regards the transferred depart* 
ments. There is no necessity to modify that Scheme in this manner 
and to this extent. Assuming that all the adverse criticism to which 
*<ts financial proposals have been subjected is well merited, and 
that it will not be possible to work it without the maximum of 
friction, it is still possible to retain its two cardinal features of a 
single budget for the Province and control by the Legislature, 
whatever other modifications are made in it. Given a common 
Finance Department, a common Finance Committee of the Council, 
and joint deliberation by the whole Government in the settlement of 
the allotments, there is no difficulty of retaining these features. It 
is a strong point in favour of the Reform;; Report Scheme of 
budget procedure that it minimizes the drawbacks of a system of 
dual government in provinces and gives both to Executive Coun- 
cillors and Ministers opportunities of sympathetically influencing 
^ach other's decisions to the advantage of both and of the people 
>f the province. The Governor, too, will be in a better position to 
discharge his duties as head of the whole government and promote 
friendly relations between its two halves. The knowledge that 
Ministers with their responsibility for the transferred departments 
have also been a party to the allotments made for reserved 
-subjects, is calculated to induce in the Legislative Council a 
conviction of the necessity of those allotments and to minimise 
ihe chances of their seeking to cut them down. This will be of 
great moral value as it will curtail the necessity of the Governor's 
making nse of his reserved power of certification which cannot but 
cause friction and conflict between him and his Executive Council 
on the oneside, and the Minister and the Legislative Council on 
the other. The financial dispositions of each year can be made 
with reference to the particular requirements of that year, there will 
be a much-needed and most useful element of elasticity impartod to 
the financial arrrangements, and when a proposal of new taxation 
?s made in those circumstances, the Legislative Council will more 
easily persuade itself to accept it and support the Go vernm ent 
than it can be expected to do under a system such as is proposed 
by my Colleagues now. The control by the Legislature must in 
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any event be regarded as indispensable if the Reforms are to be 
worth anything in the eye of even the supporters of the Scheme. 
The unified budget could be there and for the present should be. 
Wha%j$ put forward is a combination of the drawbacks of 
rfUtoeiwtic and responsible Government with none of the advantages 
of the latter. Under the proposed sfheme the position of Ministers 
will be untenable and that of the Legislature, no better than it 
is at present. 

Modification of the Proposals* 

io. Let us see whether the scheme put forward by my 
Colleagues cannot be modified to preserve the unified budget and 
control of the Legislature, and meet generally the objections which 
thay have advanced against a unified budget. The proposal to : 
divide the free balance and to divide the surplus may be aecepted. 
We may also provide tor the contribution of the province to the 
central exchequer for the charges for existing loans and, if necessary,, 
ear-mark a sum in provinces liable to famine for famine fund ; and, 
as stated by the Functions Committee, allot a sum for the reserved 
services. The Committee themselves do not mention how that 
sum is to be ascertained. We may take the amount of the previous 
year or the average of the three years. Then instead of a definite 
allocation to each half of the Government of the receipts from the 
reserved and transferred subjects, respectively, we may divide the 
amount available in certain proportions between the two halves of 
Government. The proportion, of course, will depend upon the 
subjects transferred. The share allotted to the reserve department 
will provide for the normal growth of the reserved services. The 
non-official Members of the United Provinces Legislative Council at 
their meeting on the 13th August 191 8 suggested a share of one- 
tenth for the reserved department. Any additional amount required 
may be allotted by the Legislative Council. 

A Joint Committee 

11 A proposal was noticed in the Reforms Report to appoint 
a joint Committee, representing both official and non-official views, 
dealing with both reserved and transferred subjects, which should 
hold gofd for a certain period; always supposing that it can be varied 
in die meantime by agreement confirmed with the assent of the 
Legislative Council. The suggestion was rejected by the authors of 
^fheRefarms Report onthe ground that the Governor’s decision 
would be more popular with Indians. Speaking generally it may be 
#|fiid that if impartial committee could be had their decision would 
undoubtedly be more satisfactory. Under any scheme the provi- 
sions In the Reforms Report, which are endorsed by the Function* 
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Committee, that the resolutions of the Legislative Council should be 
binding on the Minister so far as his allotment is concerned, and 
should be binding on the Executive Council so far as the appliqK|ton 
of their amount is concerned, with a power to the Governor to restore 
any provision so far as the reserved departments are concerned, if 
he thinks it necessairy for the administration of those subjects, should 
be maintained. There is no harm in giving such power if the claim 
of the reserved departments is limited to a share as proposed. 

1 2. We may now consider these various schemes including that 
in the Reforms Report with reference to the proposal of the Func- 
tions Committee about the division of subjects : and I hope to show 
that the scheme put forward is far better than the scheme of divided 
purse based upon the division of subjects put forward by my Col- 
leagues. The administrative machinery, it appears to me. would 
run smoothly, no invidious distinction would exist between Council- 
lors and Ministers of Reserved and Transferred Departments. The 
Legislative Council would have the same control as allowed to it by 
the Reforms Report Scheme. There would be no occasion for refer- 
ring proposals for taxation to the Grand Committee as required by 
the scheme of my Colleagues. This removal of all question of tax- 
ation from the Legislative Council, it appears to me, is a fatal ob- 
jection. With reference to the divison of subjects, it would also ap- 
pear, that the Reforms Report Scheme is far preferable to the scheme 
of my Colleagues. 

13. The following table shows the division of the list of Provin- 
cial subjects between the Reserved and Transferred Departments. 
The omissions are immaterial. 

List of Provincial Subjects- 

Reserved Subjects. 

1. Irrigation and Canals, Drainage and Embankments, and 
Water Sroiage. 

2. Land Revenue administration, as described under the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

(0) Assessment and collection of land revenue ; (A) Maintenance 
of land records, survey for revenue proposes : records of rights ; 
(r) Laws regarding land tenures, relations of land-lords and tenants, 
collection of rent ; (</) Court of Wards, Encumbered and Attached 
Estates : (*) Land Improvement and Agricultural Loans, 1 if Coloni- 
sation and disposal of Crown lands and alienations of land revenue. 

3 - Famine Relief. 

4. Land acquisition. 

5 - Administration of justice. 

6 . Administrator-General and Official Trustee. 
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7 . Judicial stamps* 

8 . Development of mineral resources. 

t Industrial matters included under the following heads. 

Factories ; (b) Settlement of labour disputes '; (c) Electricity : 

. ers ; (i) Gas ; (f) Smoke Nuisances ; and (g) Welfare of 
labour, ‘including provident fnn<t|; industrial insurance (general, 
health and accident) and hemsing ; 

10. Police, other than Railway Police. 

11. Miscellaneous matters (0) regulation of betting and gam- 
bling ; (b) prevention of cruelty to animals, (e) protection of wild 
birds and animals, (d) control of poisons, (e) control of motor 
vehicles, and if) control of dramatic performances and cinema- 
tographs. 

12. Control of Newspapers and printing Presses. 

13. Coroners. 

14* Criminal Tribes. 

15. European Vagrancy. 

16. Prisons and Reformatories. 

17. Pounds. 

18. Treasure Trove. 

19. Government Press. 

20. Franchise and elections tor Indian and Provincial legislatures. 

21. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications 
and standards. 

22. Control of members of all-India .services serving within the 
province and other public services within |thc province. 

23. New provincial taxes, that is to say, taxes included in the 
schedule of additional provincial taxes (v. paragraph 75) ; so far as 
not included under previous heads. Rut see pangraph 76 of the 
Report. 

24. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province. 

25. Imposition of punishmentsbyfline, penalty or imprisonment, 
for enforcing any law of the province rc|ating to any provincial subject. 

26. Any mailer which, though falling within' an All-India 
subject, is declared by the Governor-General in Council to be of a 
merely local or private nature within the province. 

27. Provincial Law Reports. 

' , Transferred Subject, 

tiy 1 Local Self-Government, that is to say, matters relating to the 
% constitution and powers of Municipal Corporations, Improvement 
f Trusts, District Boards, Mining, Boards of Health and other local 
authorities established in the provinces for purposes of local Self- 
Government 




' s. Medical idministr&tion, including hospitals, dispensaries and* 
asylums, provision for medical education. 

' 5. Public Health and Sanitation and Vital Statistics, 

4. Education. 

5. Public Works included under the following heads : ™ * 

(a; Provincial building : k 

(t) Roads, bridges and ferries, other than such as are declared 
by the Governor-General in Council to be of military importance. 

(r) Tramways within municipal areas ; and 
(*) Light and Feeder Railways, and Tramways, other than 
•ramv.ays within municipal areas. 

6. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and 
demonstration farms, introduction of improved method, provision for 
agricultural education, protection against destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant diseases. 

7. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for vete- 


rinary training, improvement of stock and prevention of animal 


diseases. 


S. Co-operative Societies. 

9. Excise. 

10. Registration of deeds and documents, subject to Indian 
legislation. 

11. Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages, subject to 
Indian legislation for such classes as the Ijifotn legislature may 
determine. 


12. Religious and charitable endowments, 
iv. Dcvclpment of Industries, including industrial research and 
technical education. 


14. Adulteration of food-stuffs and other articles, subject to 
Indian legislation as regards export trade. 

15 Weights and Measures, subject to Indian legislation as 
regards standards. 

16. Museums, except the Indian Museum and the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta, and Zoological Gardens. 

17. Fisheries. 

18. Forests in Bombay only. 

1 9. Pons. 

20. Inland Waterways. 


A Fundamental Objection* -iJfo 

14. It appears to me that there is a fundamental objection. |8fo§ 
the proposal of the Government of India to make the dMiha 
subject any basis for the allocation of revenue. The division « 
subject is madeon certain considerations which have nothing to do 
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with the revenues derivable from those subjects. The Functions 
Committee were invited to make this division in accordance with 
certain considerations set out in the Reforms Report which had 
nothing jdiatever to do with the funds to be placed at the disposal 
of the two halves of the Government respectively. The Report of 
the Committee shows that they had in view those considerations and 
none other. My Colleagues, therefore, 1 think are not justified in 
allocating to each half of the Government the revenues derivable 
from the subjects allotted to those halves on considerations which 
had nothing to do with the incomes therefrom. It is possibly this 
fact which made the Committee recommend that taxation should be 
a transferred subject, because they must have felt that the division ot 
subjects ought not to carry with it the allocation of the revenues 
derivable from those subjects, or the right to raise revenue by taxation 
from those subjects. If therefore we accept generally the recom- 
mediations of the Committee about the division of subjects. I think 
we are bound also to recognise the fact that they must have felt 
that the administration of transferred subjects could not be carried 
on with the revenue derivable from those subjects, and therefore 
right to impose taxes, including those which are referred to in 
paragraph 73 of the Report, must be given only to the Minister in 
charge of the transferred departments and should not be a reserved 
subject. 

1 5. It will appear from this table that the chief earning depart- 
ments come under the “Reserved" head. The executive council 
will benefit not only by the normal growth but will be able to 
increase their land revenue by executive action without recourse to 
the Legislature. The threat spending departments on which the 
real progress of the country depends are the first six items in the list 
of “Transferred” Subjects. There is very little doubt that the 
Executive Council in charge of the “Reserved" department will 
seldom be under the necessity of claiming any contribution from 
the Minister in charge of the transferred department of the adminis- 
tration of their subjects. The Minister, on the other hand, will 
never have a sufficiency for his expending departments. He will 
always want {he full amount whieh can be obtained from his Sub- 
jects and much more. His subjects are not expanding sources 
of revenue* Excise ought not to be, and in Indian hands will not be. 
M increasing source. But is he likely to get anything from the 
^Reserved' 9 departments ? I feel fairly sure that the revenue 
c£&ained and obtainable by the Executive Council will set the 
standard of their expenditure. The services are under them and 
we know from exp erience that there is no limit to their 
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demands, and to the general sympathy with which requests for new 
appointments to be filled by English officials, for allowances for 
them, and for increases in their pay or pension, is viewed by the 
Executive Council. The Minister in charge of the "Transferred** 
departments will be at the mercy of the "Executive Council^ there 
is no external control. From this aspect let us see how far the 
scheme is free from criticisms which have been urged against the 
scheme in the Despatch dated 5th March (see paragraph 69.) 

Some Arguments Answered- 

16. The first objection is that overdrafts on provincial balances, 
taxation and provincial borrowing, would require a clear demarcation 
of each half of the Government; my scheme provides for a clear 
demarcation by assignment of a share ; further no taxation or bor- 
rowing ought to be allowed, and no responsible uovernor will allow 
it, if the Reserved Department is in possession of funds as they will 
be according to this division of subjects which, considering the 
comparative needs of the two departments, should be shared with 
the other. If, therefore, the Governor or some external authority is 
not allowed to allocate from the Revenues in one Department a cer- 
tain sum for the benefit of the other, deadlocks arc inevitable. There 
will be none under the Reforms Report scheme, or the Functions 
Committee scheme, as the power of decision is left in the Governor, 
or under the scheme I have put forward which does not allow com- 
parative disparity of income. If such power is given to the Governor 
we stand exact]) where we stood under the Reforms Report scheme 
which also requires a decision in case of difference by the Governor. 
As to the provincial balance, my Colleagues have not yet decided as 
to the authority who is to make that division. 1 presume it must be 
the Governor’s. Apparently, we are not therefore better off. Again, 
it is unlikely that there will be such provincial balances for division 
in the future, as both the departments, unfettered as they will be, by 
the rules of the imperial Government, will utilise the resources at 
their disposal or at least earmark the same. It may also be that they 
may in future utilise the balance, as they ought to, in reduction of 
the debt. 

1 7, The second objection given is that one half of the Govern- 
ment should not have power to refuse funds which may be required 
for the working of the other half. I have already pointed out in my 
Minute of Dissent that my Colleagues ignore the power .of the 
Governor to decide in cases of dispute, and that this objection there- 
fore can never arise under the Reform Report scheme. Disregarding, 
however, the Governor’s power for the moment, the new scheme pat 
forward by my Colleagues will, if this division of subjects is to be 
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—Infilled, never lend for the reasona I have given any room for 
intrusion by the Minister end bis Department except as an importu- 
sate (applicant, The work of the Executive Council which will be 
lb possession of by far the major portion of the funds will seldom 
be interfered with by the other. The scheme therefore does not 
comply with the condition or meet the difficulty to the same extent 
as the other two schemes. According to my Colleagues, taxation will 
he possible only for the Executive Council and not for the other, and 
to — it appears to be out of the question to allow a power of in- 
creasing the land-revenue in any form either by taxation or by settle- 
ments for their benefit, while iris to the land we have to look for the 
development and expansion of the important transferred depart- 

18. The third objection about the friction, which the annual 
allocation of funds will generate, will arise in this case also though 
in s form very prejudicial to the Minister and the Transferred Depart- 
ments who will ever)' year have to claim contributions from the 
Executive Council. According to this scheme the Minister will be at 
the mercy of the Executive Council while according to the Reforms 
Report and the Functions Committee the Governor will decide be- 
tween the two— a fairer arrangement ; while under the third scheme 
even the Governor is eliminated and one is not at the mercy of the 
other. 

19. The fourth and last objection concerning the incentive for 
each department for the development of its own resources is, it 
appears to me, fatal to the entire scheme. For what does it amount 
to ? Take the instance of land, which is the most important source 
of revenue to the province. The Executive Council under the scheme 
will not only take the normal growth of land revenue, bnt would be 
entitled to increase it by periodical settlements without any recourse 
to the legislature. Even under i.ormal conditions they will have,, 
compared to the Minister, ample revenne for their needs ; bnt there 
is little doubt that pressure will be put upon them by the English 
Services for increase in their establishments, pay and services— a 
pressure to which they wonkl not be unwilling to yield. It is very 
probable therefore, that the raiyst already impoverished will be fur- 
ther harassed. The developments of the transferred departments 
essential to Indian progress will be retarded. The result will be 
the same with reference to all sources of revenues. The Minister 
and the Executive Council are invited by this proposal to raise as- 
modi revunue as they could ; nothing can be more prejudicial to 
the interests of the country. It appears to me therefore that the 
scheme cf my Ce O sag um, under these conditions, will be fatal to- 
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the prosperity of the cormtir. Again in principle it is net right that 
M coon try m a whole should not benefit by the normal growth of 
revenue. Neither the scheme in the Reforms Report nor the tri 
scheme is open to this objection. Nor does it appear to tne mat 
tite scheme of my Colleagues, complies with the condition! which 
they themselves have laid down that the scheme is intended to tell, 
each department what range of expenditure it may provide for ; as- 
in the case of the Minister, the expenditure can never be limited by 
the receipts from his earning departments and the opening balance' 
at his credit, bat will be dependent upon what he thinks he should 
fairly demand from the other department and also by the proceeds of 
fresh taxation. 

It appears to me that all the reasons which have prompted 
these new proposals can be attained under the third scheme. It i* 
unnecessary to create two separate pools by receipts from transferred 
and reserved subjects. 

Land Reveona. 

so. Indian poverty is attributable to the land revenue policy and 
the industrial policy hitherto followed, and it is satisfactory to find 
that the Committee recommend that taxation for imposing cesses on 
land and duties upon the unearned increament on land should be 
treated as a provincial subject (see paragraph 75), and also a transfer- 
red subject (paragraph 76), though apparently by an oversight they 
do not include taxation in the transferred list. The Government of 
India also agree that such taxation should be imposed by provincial 
governments without the previous sanction or the Government of 
India. The Committee state, however, (paragraph 79) that as the 
assessment of .and revenue is left to executive action the periodical 
settlement of land revenue must be treated as a reserved subject with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Executive council only. It appears to me 
that these two propositions are incompatible. Cesses and duties 
cannot be imposed on land by the legislature without regard to the 
revenue imposed thereon by the Executive Council and vice vena. 
The one is dependent on the other ; and if the Committee’s views 
are to be maintained, they will have to be treated as a mixed subject 
in which the Governor’s opinion should prevail in case of any differ- 
ence of opinion between the Executive Council and the Minister. 
In my opinion, however, there should be no increase of revenue- 
merely by executive action. The land revenue or land rent should 
be treated as revenue pure and simple to be 'imposed only 
by the Legislative Council. At present, outside the permanently 
settled semindaries, the theory maintained by Executive Govern- 
ment is that land is the private property of the Crown, the 
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landholder being bound to pay any assessment that may be fixed 
by the Executive Government at their discretion. India is the only 
country in the world where neither law. nor custom, nor competition 
determines the revenue or rent. 'This has been responsible to a 
great extent for the increasing poverty of the country. It lias cer- 
tainly tended to keep away labour and capital from the land. It 
appears to me to be therefore essential that the proposal of the 
Functions Committee that entry ‘'duties upon the unearned increment 
on land*' “should be so framed as to make the provincial powers of 
land taxation, as wide as possible" should be accepted so as to cover 
the case of land revenue assessment referred to in paragraph yg. 
This may be done by altering the entry into “all demands upon 
land" and by making the imposition of anv revenue on land either 
by legislation or by periodical settlements a transferred subject. 
In the alternative 1 would urge that it should at least be laid down 
that (i) the general principles of land revenue assessment be 
embodied in provincial legislation as recommended ten years ago 
by the Royal Commission on Decentralization, and (2) every pro- 
posal of resettlement of a district be embodied in a bill that should 
be passed by the Legislative Council like any other taxation bill. 

Industries- 

21. The proposal of the Committee to transfer all questions of 
industrial development in my opinion should be accepted. As my 
colleagues are unwilling to accept this proposal, it is desirable to 
state the present situation. India wc know was a great manufac- 
turing country whose wealth attracted the Fast Indian Company. 
Before the Mutiny her industres were by deliberate policy of active 
discouragement in India, and by prohibitive duties in England, des- 
troyed. She was thus reduced from an agricultural and a manu- 
facturing to an agricultural count ry. The general policy of the 
subordination of Indian to English commercial interests has since 
continued to the present day. India has been utilized for the ex- 
ploitation of her natural resources for the investment of English 
capital and the dumping of English goods. Instead, therefore, of 
the Indian industiics relieving the pressure on land, their ruin has 
thrown millions of workmen out of employ to compete with the 
agriculturists. This attitude of the Government has materially 
contributed 4o the unrest and disaffection in the land. It is 
therefore essential that we should adopt a course which would place 
us beyond suspicion. 

We know now that there are Trade Commissioners whose busi- 
ness it is to find out the natural resources and facilities for . trade — 
English trade in particular—- that exist in the country. The results 
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of their observations are to be made the basis of expert advice as 
to the best mode of utilizing those natural resources in the interests 
of English trade. It is true that the information would be equaAp 
available to the Indian public bat we know that it is the commercial 
organizations in England that would be able to utilise them. Them 
is no objection, of course, to the export of our raw products with* 
out detriment to the interests of the countiy itself, but she should 
not be deprived of the means of creating her own manufacturing 
industries and employing her own labouring population. This can 
only be done if the development of Indian industries is a “transferred 
subject”, otherwise a great export of good stuffs, tending to the star* 
cation of millions, not only by depriving India of her foodstuffs which 
she badly wants, but also by depriving her of great opportunities 
which the manufacturing industries will afford her, will be the result 

Similarly, as to the investment of English capital, we know 
that we cannot do without English capital, but we must obtain it on 
the same terms generally on which it would be lent to the colonies 
and other countries. The terms must be those agreed upon between 
the English capitalists and competent Indians who will protect Indian 
interests. The English officials in India and the India Office 
have not in the past protected India. They have submitted to 
English capitalists and I have no doubt will do so in future. 
We want also Englishmen to start industries in India but not to 
the detriment of indigenous industries. It is quite clear to me that 
unless there is an Indian to protect Indian industries, we will have 
English firms starting industries on a large scale in India in which 
the Indians will have veiy little share to the detriment of Indian 
industries. 

That unfair means have been adopted to hamper Indian indus- 
tries for the benefit of Lancashire and other capitalists is well known. 
Unfair competion should not be allowed. 

For these reasons, if we do not leave the development of Indian 
industries in Indian hands, I feel satisfied that the same course will 
be followed in the future as in the past, and will lead to increased 
irritation between Indians and Englishmen. Development of Indian 
industries should be a transferred subject. If any right of interfer- 
ence or advice is left to the Government of India, such power should 
be exercised only by an Indian Minister controlled by the Legisla- 
tive Council. There is no objection whatever to the Government of 
India themselves starting any industries but their further proposals 
as to advice to be tendered to Local Governments will repeat all the 
evils which have been condemned in paragraph x 17 to i 9 of the 
Reform Report These proposals of my Colleagues to diminish 
Vid,— is. 
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popular responsiblOity and reveithw to the Old practice would appear 
to go against that part of the Reforms Report. The effort* of 
Provincial Governments in the past, meagre as they have been, haver 
been hampered and not stimalated by the necessity wader which they 
lay of obtaining the sanction of the Government of India and die 
Secretary of State at nearly every turn. More progress in the 
desired direction wonld have been made if they had greater freedom 
of action. 

I shall briefly notice some of the objections to transfer the 
development of industries to the Minister. It will be noticed that 
according to the Fenctions. Committee articles whose production, 
etc., requires control in the public interests, and Central Research 
institutes and such heads as the Zoological Survey, are all-India 
subjects. In fact, it is a part of the scheme generally advocated 
by Indians that the Government should itself undertake the respon- 
sibility of starting and maintaining certain kinds of industries, 
which cannot be started or maintained by private enterprise. It is 
therefore not an argument against the transfer that the Central 
Government itself ' should maintain those industries which are 
required in the interests of military safety or political stability. In 
fact, such industries would afford scope for the training and employ- 
ment of those Indians in higher branches who are competent to 
profit by it. They have nothing to do with the question of the’ 
development of industries. If, on the other hand, aa my Colleagues 
seem to contemplate, such industries are placed in the hands of 
foreign companies, with loans, guarantees or undertakings to 
purchase products, they will not only stand in the way of the 
growth of indigenous enterprise but. as in the case i >f railway 
companies, will not assist Indians. The policy is opposed to the 
current view to nationalise such industries wherever possible, and 
will conduce to labour trouble in an acute form, widen the gulf 
between capital and labour, and increase racial friction. It appears 
to me therefore that it is wrong to say that the Committee have 
ignored this aspect of the case. The argument that the Ministers 
will* inevitably be devoid of industrial experience, as if the civilian 
member has great experience, is a strong condemnation of the 
proposals of my Colleagues tp leave in the hands of the Governor 
the power" of the appointment of Ministers. It is the policy, that has 
been hitherto advocated by Indian publicists, that has now been 
finally accepted even in England and by the Industrial Commission 
and there is little donbt that Indian Ministers can be found who will 
be competent to do the work. Lastly, it is said that there is s racial 
question involved, that considerable influence would he ex* - wed on 
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Minister* to refute any form of aid or countenance to British 
enterprise and to fovonr Indian undertakings. So far as 
are concerned, this charge is absolutely unfounded. Objection to 
English capital and enterprise is raised only when that standi 
in the way of Indian enterprise and Indian prosperity; and to 
remove any snch misapprehension it is not difficult to proride safe- 
guards similar to those proposed by my Colleagues in other ca es, bat 
I assert without hesitation from experience that so far as the 
Government are concerned, the fear that they will unduly favour 
foreign enterprises to the prejudice of Indian enterprises is well 
founded. It is true enough that the Industrial Commission makes 
recommendations themselves unsatisfactory which in some respects 
may assist the Indians but here again we know from experience 
how little we can rely on snch recommendations when they have 
to be carried out in practice. 

Tramways, Light and Feeder Railways* 

The Functions Committee have recommended that Light and 
Feeder Railways and Tramways should be in the list of Transferred 
Subjects under the control of the Indian Minister. My Colleagues 
would now transfer them to the “Reserved" List. The reason is 
that the Minister and the Legislative Council might interfere with 
the scheme of ' Railway development. Indian opinion is unanimous 
that District Boards should, in the interests of national progress, 
be allowed to build light railways ; and the decision of my Collea- 
gues is calculated to subordinate national interests to the interests 
of capitalists. Railway companies and existing contracts and 
guarantees will, of course, be protected, and further means can be 
easily provided for that purpose if the Governors’ control is not 
sufficient. I would accordingly accept the recommendation of the 
Functions Committee. 

Education- 

it. It is necessary to have the issue clear before us. The 
question is not one between official control and the University con- 
trol, as it is supposed by those who put forward the findings of the 
Sadler Commission against the transfer of the subject of education. 
The question simply is : whether whatever official control is to be 
exercised by the Provincial Governments should be exercised by 
the Minister. If there is no control to be exercised over university 
or secondary education, cedii question. If there is any control, then 
should the Executive Council exercise that power or the Minister 
and the Legislative Council ? Again, so far as the Government of 
India is concerned, what powers should be left to the Government 
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of India ; and, if so, who should exercise them ? These are the ques- 
tions. 

The Functions Committee have proposed that Education as a 
whole should be transferred. My Colleagues would transfer only 
Primary Education. They would fix no limit of age which they 
would have fixed by the Minister, snbject to the control of the Legis- 
lative Council. They would not fix the curriculum i.e., whether the 
entire teaching in all the subjects should be in English or whether 
English should be taught only as a subject, and what the other 
subjects arewhich should be taught. These also are to be left to the 
Minister and the popular assembly. It appears to me to be impracti- 
cable to divide the subject of Education like this. Hitherto no such 
division has been made any where in India. *r 

Assuming, however, such a distinction can be made, should it 
be carried o-ut ? A foreign service with different ideals might be 
able to impart education to the leaders of the people, leaving to 
them afterwards to take the necessary steps to impart education 
to the people of the country. But it appears to me, with all respect, 
that it is absurd to expect them to impart national education to a 
foreign race. The Reforms Report leaves educational progress to 
the popular assemblies and there is very little doubt that Ministers 
alone can obtain the money required for its expansion and improve- 
ment. Further, political progress is said to be dependent upon the 
expansion of sound education, and such expansion .should not be 
left in the hands of classes which have hitherto opposed political 
and sound educational progress. Indians are deeply interested in 
it 

I have been the head of the Department of Education now for 
more than three years and I am satisfied that future educational 
progress depends upon Indian direction. My predecessor in this 
office, Sir Harcourt Butler, also would make it a transferred subject. 
The only other member of the Indian Government who has been an 
Education member since the creation of the Department, Sir Claude 
Hill, who is unfortunately not here to sign the Despatch, has recor- 
ded his opinion in favour of the transfer. The Governments of 
Bombay, the Punjab and the United Provinces would transfer 
Education as a whole. The Madras Government would not transfer 
any branch of education. Bengal and Assam would not transfer 
collegiate education, but my colleagues, like myself, are of opinion 
that this cannot be done, if secondary education is transferred. 
Khar and Orissa alone is opposed to the transfer of secondary, 
technical and collegiate education. My colleagues would transfer 
primary education, while the reasons given in their report, if they 
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are correct, tend inevitably to the conclusion that it is primary 
education that should be kept in the hands of the Government and 
that higher education may safely be transferred. Those who would 
keep education a reserved subject, do so, 1 fear, not in the interests 
of educational progress but for political reasons. They have them* 
selves no scheme of education in view and their predecessors have 
been going on making experiment after experiment, all in the face 
of Indian protest, which they themselves have now to acknowledge 
had ended in failure. I should like briefly to refer to our 
educational policy. 

A Retrogressive Policy* 

A retrogressive policy has been followed since Lord Dufferin’s 
time. Considering the vast problem that lay before the Govern- 
ment, it had been laid down that the Government should welcome 
every kind of private endeavour to supplement their efforts for the 
education of the country. Lord Dufferin’s Government, however, 
declared, that the Government should retire from any part of the 
field which could be, or should be, left to private effort and make 
educational progress depend on private endeavour aided by Govern- 
ment grants. The results on secondary and collegiate education 
were deplorable. National education not being recognised by 
Government as an obligation, the pupils were left to study in such 
schools and colleges as were maintained by private effort. Such 
schools were inadequate in numbers to receive the crowds who were 
seeking admission. Institutions multiplied to meet the evergrowing 
demand. Government grants were given only to the institutions 
which compKed with its rules which were designed to secure 
efficiency. Tlte other institutions failed to' secure competent 
teachers. This again stood in the way of Government grants. 
A large number of inefficient institutions with incompetent teachers 
was the natural result of a system which does not recognise 
education as a national obligation, but only aids private effort 
by “doles.** 

Efforts were then made by the Government to confine higher 
education, and secondary education leading to higher education, to 
boys in affluent circumstances. This again was done not in the 
interests of sound education but for political reasons. Rules were 
made calculated to restrict the diffusion of education generally 
and among the poorer boys in particular. Conditions recogni- 
sing fitness for “grants” — stiff and various— were laid down and 
enforced, and the non-fulfilment of any one of these condi- 
tions was liable to be followed by serious consequences. Fees 
were raised to a degree which, considering the circumstances of 
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ii dmw that resort to schools, were abnormal. When It was 
objected tint die minimum fee would be a great hardship to poor 
students, the answer was— such students have no business to receive 
dmt kind of education. Managers of private schools who remitted 
foes in whole or in part were penalised by reduced grants-in-aid. 
These rules had undoubtedly the effect of checking the great 
expansion of education that would have taken place. This is die 
seal explanation of the very unsatisfactory character of the nature 
and progress of secondary education ; and it will _ never 
be remedied till we are prepared either to give education to 
be boys ourselves or to make sufficient grants to the 
private schools to enable them to be staffed with competent teachers. 
We are at present not prepared to do either. English education, 
according to this policy, is to be confined to the well-to-do classes. 
They, it was believed, would give no trouble to Government. For 
this purpose the old system of education nnder which a pupil could 
prosecute bis studies from the lowest to the highest class was altereij. 

Maas Education- 

13. For the masses, a new course of elementary or primary 
education solely in the vernaculars extending to about 7 
years was devised. It was hoped that this would keep them 
in (heir present condition confined to their lowly ancestral pursuit*. 
Schools confined to vernaculars were opened and enconraged 
to draw away boys from English studies. It was intended, and 
rules were framed to carry out that intention, that if possible those 
who commenced their education in these schools were not to be 
encouraged to proceed to what are called the secondary schools 
instituted for English education. The masses, the poorer classes 
of people, were thus deliberately denied all access to any real 
or English education. The result is that on account of their being 
prevented from following their English studies, they do not care to 
Continue, their studies in the vernacular schools and they cast off 
the little smattering of knowledge they acquire and lapse Into illi- 
teracy again. They are thus denied all means of material improve- 
ment, self-development and culture. I am accordingly glad to 
find that my'Colleagues ate willing to leave the question of primary 
education, including the question whether it should be English 
or Vernacular Education, to the Minister, but what has been our 
record as regards even primary education ? In the earlier years 
tf this century, Mr. Gokhale was pressing the claims of primary 
education upon the Government, and various statements on behalf 
of Government were made is the years r 906—07, which were taken 
id 'jffOBiisod of ; free education. So stood matters when the 
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reformed councfismet. Almost die first question to whk&tht 
English educated community turned their attention wee elementary 
education. Mr Gokhale introduced hie Education Bill which was 
opposed by Government and therefore rejected by theCoundl, 
but at the end of the year at the Oarbar it was announced that the 
Government have resolved “to acknowledge the predominant claims 
of educational advancement on the resources of the Empire.” 
As a feet, that acknowledgment has net been translated into action. 
In almost all the local Councils attempts are being made to tat- 
Produce private bills for optional compulsory education. These 
Mils are allowed to be introduced only on condition that no financial 
responsibility is thereby imposed on Government. Local resources 
are inadequate and such education as is imparted will not be effi- 
cient. Without Government financial assistance the scheme will 
not succeed or even cannot be put into operation. With reference 
to commercial and industrial education we do not give the higher 
education required to foster manufacturing industries, to start great 
commercial concerns of any kind, or produce captains of industry 
or commerce, but we have industrial schools to train intelligent 
artisans or foremen, or to further or develop the local cottage indue* 
tries which are capable of expansion by the application of improved 
■methods or improvements. Similarly, it was intended to start or encour- 
age schools with commercial courses whose chief.aira was to supply 
practical training for those who were to enter business houses in a sub- 
ordinate capacity and hopes were held out that very effort would be 
made to find employment to pupils who received that training. This 
necessity of engineering and medical colleges is always recognised, 
but it is assumed that the efforts that should be made should not 
he in the direction of starting* more colleges but in the directions f 
have indicated. 

Now there is no doubt that in all this the Government were 
actuated by the highest raoti ves,-but at the same time there is no 
use ignoring the fact that the Indians were satisfied that all th es e 
changes were made with a sinister purpose. It Js the universal 
belief and them is little doubt that facts unfortunately tend to sup- . 
port it, that Primary English Education for the masses and higher 
education for the middle classes are discouraged for political reasons. 
Higher, professional, industrial and technical education b discour- 
aged to favour English industries and recruitment in England of 
English officials. 

If, therefore^ we should have more Indians in scientific and 
te chni cal professions .and more engineering and industrial colleges, 
experience attpws tint the present system must be abandoned and 
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that an Indian Minister alone wonld supply the necessary institu- 
tions. Otherwise, we are likely to follow the same course as hither- 
to ; we will jell those few of our young men who have made them- 
selves fit for these professions that such education as they have 
received is not satisfactory ; at the same time discourage them from 
going to foreign countries to receive education and fail to provide 
sufficient facilities for education in India itself. The errors of the 
past are admitted even by those who will not altow education to be a 
transferred Subject and a promise is made to repair them. The 
subject is far too important and vital to the interests of the nation 
for any further experiments to be made or for the matter to be left in 
the hands of those who stand thus self-convicted and whose promises 
have not been faithfully kept. The reason often assigned for mis- 
takes in the past has been want of funds and conservatism of the 
rural classes both of which I entirely deny. 

Past Mistakes. 

vor the nature of our mistakes in the past we have only to look 
to the Report of the Calcutta University Commission. They rightly 
point out that the teachers in the high schools are under educated 
and underpaid. The fact is that the Government are not utilising the 
funds at their disposal to mitigate the evils of the system, which is 
described^ by the Bengal District Administration Committee and the 
Rowlatt Committee, for which we arc responsible. The Commission 
(University) point out that secondary education is unduly dominated 
by the examination system, which must be the case as long as the 
educational services are manned by officials who cannot, on account 
of their want of knowledge of the vernaculars, he responsible for the 
teaching, but who, at the same time, supervise the whole system. 
They fur ther point out that the stage of admission to the Universi- 
ty should be that of the present Intermediate instead of the Entrance 
examination, as the boys who have passed the latter examination are 
not fit for University education for their want of knowledge in 
English. This is the result of the system, to which I have adverted, 
which has discouraged English teaching in the earlier classes 
even as a language, against strong Indian protest. They also refer 
to the fact t^gt the Entrance Examination of the University is not 
a preparation for the medical, and engineering professions, or for 
careers in agriculture, commerce or industry. This, again, is due to 
the policy which I have referred to, which would only give secondary 
education fit for clerks and managers of offices and not for 
higher education in those subjects for which the Department 
(that is, the Government), is responsible. The Indian opinion, 
therefore, is not responsible at ail for this result The 
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Commission accordingly propose to remedy these defecUbf the 
appointment of a board in which the majority should consist^ 
non-official members — a recognition of the superiority of non^dficial 
guidance. They would make the Director an expert adviser **to 
the Member or Minister in charge of Education** which disposes of 
the arguments sometimes advanced that, according to the views 
they* entertain, secondary education should be a reserved subject. 

As to University education, there can be no more scathing con- 
demnation of the system than that to be found in the Commission’s 
Report. It has to be remembered that the University itself is an 
officialised body under Government control. They say that the 
Government and administration of the University is unsatisfactory 
and ineffective as an instrument for encouragement of learning 
They point out that even such a University is under the unduly 
rigid control of the Government. “There is far too much detailed 
Government intervention.** They are perfectly right, and it is impos- 
sible under such a system that any University can carry on its work 
efficiently. It is just for that reason that Indians are anxious to get rid 
of the bureaucratic control and place the University and secondary 
education under the control of a Minister. It is not difficult to come 
to the conclusion that the same state of things will otherwise con- 
tinue. I am, therefore, of opinion that the Committee’s recom- 
mendations should be accepted and Education as a whole should 
be transferred. Most of the important Native States have gone 
ahead. 

Non — Brahmana Movement- 

24. The nature of the objections taken to the transfer of subjects 
is proof of the necessity of responsible government. Among the „ 
objections advanced to it, there is one which finds a place in this 
report which for reasons that will appear later I feel bound to 
notice. The representative of the Madras Government (and it is 
said the Madras Government accept his view) has taken objection to 
the division of subjects on the ground that without adequate pro- 
tection being provided for by communal representation, the non- 
Brahamans will be oppressed by Brahmanas. I support non* 
Brahmana communal representation, but I demur entirely to the 
proposition that it should be regarded as an essential preliminary 
to any responsible government for the reason given. As we are 
likely to hear more of this contention, I propose to state my view 
of the situation. 

25. For the consideration of this question it is essential to 
recognise two divisions among ,non-Brahmans, the high caste 
Hindus and the lower classes. In the earlier years of the Congress, 
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the non-Brahmana leaden were invited by the officials to 'stand aloof 
from ft, and, if possible, to denounce it as inimical to their interests. 
They resolved to disregard the advice. Their main reasons were 
these : They found tint by the British conquest it was the 
Mohammedans and the non-Brahmana higher castes who had raftered 
most. The Rajahs and the zemindars who were deprived of their 
properties by the British Government generally belonged to those 
-classes. By far the majority of them were either deprived of their pro* 
perries or allowed to retain the whole or a portion of them on 
conditions which were very onerous. The revenue payable was very 
heavy with reference to the 'properties which they hem at the time of 
the British conquest. Their rights were being encroached upon. The 
niyatwari system . before 1857 was iniquitous and destructive of 
private property. Subsequently, though not quite so bad, it was felt 
to be oppressive. The merchants and the artisan classes, the labour- 
ing classes as well, were involved in the misfortune of these superior 
dosses. I have already pointed out that the trauon d etre of the 
Congress was the intense poverty of the people, and the measures 
which they put forward to relieve such poverty concerned the non- 
Brahmanas more than Brahmanas ; the non-Brahmana higher castes, 
therefore, stood to gain from its success more than any others. 
The other questions which the Congress took up, like the separation 
of judicial and executive functions, also concerned them more. 
Under the conditions that then existed, and, to a great extent, even 
now exist, the Brahmanas had far greater chances of success in die 
services and elsewhere. They had the qualities which were required 

S ’ a foreign ruling race who wanted good subordinates. The 
nhammadan and the Hindu Zemindars and the Hindu martial 
daises were looked upon with suspicion on account of such of their 
qualities which are only required for administration and Government ; 
and not required in those whose main function was to obey and 
produce wealth which should be at the disposal of their masters. 
The non-Brahmana leaders, therefore,, felt that they bad a better 
.chance id success in the new condition of things which they hoped 
Would be brought about by the Congress agitation when the qualities 
which they, in their opinion, possessed in a higher degree than the 
Brahmanas, would have a better scope. They found also that though 
. the pjd class of Brahmanas bad faults which are now imputed to 
them by the leaders of the non-Brahmana movemenf, - a distinct 
improvement was visible in the younger generation that was growing 
«p and they hoped that common efforts, common aspirations, and 
rite common good of the country will introduce a change in the 
Bmhmaaa class. Thsee hopes have not been disappointed. B is 
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-tree that there are still Brahmana leaders under the domination of 
fediagt and sentiments which 'are not conducive to harmony or 
progress, bat, on the other hand, there is no donbt that generally 
speaking the Congress movement haa brought about a greater 
rapprochment between the various classes. Mrs. Besaut, in particular, 
has bronght over the whole of her Brahmana party to discard the 
Brahmana restrictions which stood in the way of the hearty co-opera- 
tion with the non-Brahmanas. Besides the reasons above referred 
to the non-Brahmanas were startled at the official attitude. Many of 
the officials while insisting upon the existence of this class division ps 
a bar to political progress, not only did not themselves take any 
active steps to remove them, bnt their passive resistance foiled every 
attempt of the reform party to remove such restrictions. The latter 
were sneered at as Anglicised Indians who had lost touch with the 
ordinary people and therefore untrustworthy in these matters or 
denounced as impracticable visionaries. Several officials went even 
so far as to say, not only privately but in public, that this ancient caste 
system was necessary to the stability of the society as it accustoms 
the people to order and obedience to authority and it is therefore in 
the interest of the Government to support that system. The non- 
Brahmana leaders felt therefore that very little could be hoped from 
officials to remove this caste restriction. These were the reasons, 
so far as I remember, that determined the attitude of the non- 
Brahmana leaders then, and I do not think those reasons have lost 
their force now. 

I have already referred to a number of reforms that are long 
overdue and they are far more beneficial to the non-Brahmanas than 
to the Brahmanas. If the proposed reforms are carried oat in their 
proper spirit and proper rules are framed, I have not the slightest 
doubt that the non- Brahmana higher Hindu castes will be the gainers. 
I fail to see how they will be worse off. 

The Depressed Classes- 

In the case of the depressed classes the conditions are different. 
It is absurd to say that their position, so far as their material pros- 
pects are concerned, has improved under the British Government. 
It has steadily gone from tad to worse. To mention only a few 
instances, under the old custom they were entitled to free house 
rites, materials free from the jungles for building their cottages, 
free pasturage and a fixed share of the produce of the land which 
they cultivated for their wages, which ensured a living wage. All 
these they have lost under the raiyatwari system. With the intin of 
tile Indian industries also the non-agricultural labourers lost their 
“*®d wages and they were involved in the ruin of their masters. 
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The agricult ural labourers (offered equally from the Government 
end the semindars and the big raiyats. The proposed reforms will 
not directly benefit them to the same extent as the superior non- 
Brahmana castes, bat they are boand to share in the benefits which 
will accrue to the whole country if reforms are carried out in the 
directions indicated and the poverty problem, in particular, is 
properly dealt with. Amongst them it is very doubtful whether 
representatives can be found in sufficient numbers to protect their 
interests against the higher caste Brahmanas and n on-Brahman as 
who now lead the agitation in Madras, and the planters and 
capitalists. But I think it is' possible to devise rules which will 
enable them materially to influence elections, or to create electorates 
to send their representatives to the Council. In any event, I am 
fully satisfied that this class cannot possibly be worse off under the 
proposed reforms, while it is probable that their position can be 
improved, and it is certain that if properly safegurded it will 
be improved. 

Inspection end Advice. 

37. I cannot agree with my Colleagues in their proposals in 
paragraph 33 about inspection and advice. According to them, these 
officers are to inspect the operations of the Reserved and Transfer- 
red Departments, offer criticisms for the attention of the Governor to 
be called to the defects disclosed, so that he might use his influence 
and authority to secure their removal. The authors of the Reforms 
Report have pointed out (see paragraph 118) that such official 
inspirations have increased the disposition to interfere in provincial 
details ; they further point out that a Substitute for them, in future, 
Should be found in the stimulus afforded by public - criticism. 


Though the necessity of publicity and public criticism is recgnised 
by, fay Colleagues in the paragraph above referred to, I have little 
doubt that fhe tendency again will be towards interference with the 
Tnnsfered Departments and also with the Reserved Departments. 
It is the Government of India, as is recognised in the Reforms 
Report, that have stood in the way of reforms which the Provincial 
Governments had been willing to carry out. I am, for these reasons, 
unable to support the recommendations of my Colleagues. 

Considesisg the nature of these recommendations by my Colie* 
agues* b appssirs to me that the further consideration of these 
auctions Should pot be put off till the appointment of the Statutory' 
CernffiMb^ and that the proposals in the Reforms Report 
-to transfer subjects, 8 * he thinks fit to do 

C* Ssekarae Nstir. 



Indian Cotton Committee. 

Report Syminmriaed' 

The repdrt is issued in a bulky volume of 200 pages and contains 
•several Maps. Each province has a separate chapter devoted to its 
conditions and at the end of each chapter are the committee's 
recommendations and conclusions. 

The report of the Indian Cotton Committee says : — 

We have divided our report into two parts — the first of which 
deals with the agricultural and irrigational aspect of cotton cultiva- 
tion, find the second with the commercial aspect. But in conclusion 
we wish to emphasize as strongly as possible that the recommends* 
tions in both parts must be treated as an organic whole. It is of 
little avail if the agricultural department evolves pure or improved 
strains of cotton, increases the outturn by the introduction of 
picking, or if the irrigation department provides facilities for the 
extensions of the cultivation of cotton, unless the cotton produced 
is marketed in a condition which enables it to secure its proper 
price and unless the cotton trade pays that price for it. We have 
pointed out that the cotton trade is not in a position to cope with 
the numerous abuses which have been so detrimental to the repute* 
tion of Indian cotton in the past without assistance from Government 
and that a policy of laissez faire in such matters is no longer 
possible or desirable. The recommendations we have made in the 
second part of our Report are therefore in every way as important as 
those in the first part. If a real improvement in^Indian cotton is to 
be obtained, if the proposals we have made m both parts are 
accepted, the future of Indian cotton will be in the hands of 
•the trade. 

The , fundamental assumption bn which we have thought out is 
that there is a genuine demand for long staple Indian cotton and 
that trade is willing to pay a sufficient premium for it to make it 
worth the while of the cultivator to grow it, but that there have beau 
serious obstacles in the past which nave prevented it froifi doing to. 
We have submitted proposals which will remove those obstacles sod 
will enable long staple cotton to compete with short staple cotton on 
its merits. It will therefore rest with the cotton trade to convince 
the cultivator, in the only . way in which be can be convinced, that 
hmg staple cotton pays him better than any other varieties. Hit 
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succeeds in doing so, as we .trust it will, India will be able to make 
no mean contribution to the resources of the Empire. 

Administrative Organisation. 

Touching on the function of a central Cotton Committee, the 
Report states : in order to secure co-ordination ; and co operation in 
all matters relating to cotton a central cotton committee of payment 
character composed of representatives of the Agricultural and Co- 
operative Departments, the Director General of Commercial intelli- 
gence, the Director of Statistics and representatives of the trade 
should be established with head-quarters at Bombay. The agricul- 
tural adviser to the Government of India should be the President of 
the Committee, the staff of which should include a whole time 
Secretary and a Technologist. The main functions of the Committee 
would be to act as an advisory body to Government and the trade 
on all matters connected with cotton, including questions relating to 
legislation and the licensing of ginning and pressing factories, to act 
as a centre for the dissemination of information regarding cotton 
and to assist the Agricultural Department through its Technologist 
in obtaining authoritative valuations of new varieties. In order to 
cany out its functions the Committee would act through and with 
provincial committees and local sub-committees. Such committee 
would be formed in all the provinces in which cotton is grown, 
except Behar and Oriss and Assam. In vew of the special circums- 
tances of Burma, the Provincial committee in the province would 
be the advisory Body to the provincial body in regard to the licensing 
of ginning and pressing factories. 

The post of the Imperial Cotton Specialist will cease to be neces- 
sary on the formation of the central Cotton Committee and should 
be abolished on the retirement of its present holder. Samples of 
cotton submitted by the Agricultural Department for trade valuation 
should in the first' instance be not less than twenty pounds of lint. 
If the report on these is satisfactory ado pounds of cotton grown 
on a field scale and handled under ordinary conditions should be sent 
for a mill test. 

Dealing with the world’s position in regard to cotton, the report 
says the total world’s production ip pre-war conditions is estimated 
by Profess# Tod at about 25^ Million bales of which the United 
States produced 15 millions bales. The American crop forming 
as it dons very nearly three fifths of the total outturn of cotton, is 
therefore the predominating factor in the world’s markets. During 
the first three yean after the war broke out it averaged only 13) 
million bales, whilst the crop of 1917-18 was estimated at only 1* 
millions bales and that 101-1918-19 is estimated at uf million bales- 
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Table 4 in the Appendix shows the very striking increase in the 
proportion of the crop consumed by American Mills. Whereas in the 
qaiaqoenninm 1890-95, it averaged only 1758,000 bales oat of a 
crop of 8,346,000 bales or 33*05 per cent, ip the qninqnenninm 1910- 
15, it averaged 576,8900 bales out of a crop of 14,558.000 bales 
or 39*83 per cent., for the three years 1915-18, it averaged 760,0000' 
bales ont of a crop of 11,871,000 bales or 59*14 per cent It is 
evident therefore that unless fresh sources of supply are rapidly 
developed, the high prices of cotton at present prevalent are not 
likely to fall to any appreciable extent, even with a return to more- 
normal conditions, especially as all the countries of the world will 
be seriously short of cotton after the war. 

Position of Lancashire* 

In these circumstances, it is obvious that the Lancashire 
industry, the importance of which to the Empire needs no 
comment from us, is faced with a serious situation and that 
it is most desirable that it should cease to be almost entirely 
dependent on a source of supply the future of which is so 
problematic. It is equally desirable in the interest of the Empire 
as a whole that an alternative source of supply should be found 
within the Empire. India is the largest cotton producing country 
in the Empire and being the second largest in the world clearly offers 
the greatest possibilities of any considerable increase in the supply 
of cotton in the near future. Apart altogether from the possibilities' 
ot an extension of the area under cotton as the result of high prices 
or of the provision of irrigation facilities and of obtaining an increase 
in outturn by the introduction of superior varieties, the average yield 
per acre of the Indian crop is only about 85 pounds of lint whilst 
that of the United States crop is nearly aoo pounds per acre and uf 
the Egyption crop, 450 pounds. The condition of affairs is more- 
over worse than is represented by these figures owing to the condi- 
tion in which Indian cotton is marketed. It has been estimated 
that Indian cotton lose about ten per cent in the blowroom than 
American or Egyptian, thus reducing the real average yield per 
acre to about 75 pounds. The scope for obtaining, an incresed 
outturn merely by an improvement in agricultural practice is 
therefore . considerable. Of the average annual Indian crop of 
between four and five million bales very little is at present used by 
Lancashire as is shown by the fact that the average export to the 
United Kingdom for the five years ending -917-18 were 315/100 
bales only of which a large amount in regard to which we have not 
been able to obtain exact figures was re-exported. As far a» 
Lancashire is ccnemed, the immediate necessity is an extension of 
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the cultivation of long staple cotton in India. The problem is no 
new <nse. It has occupied the attention of the Government of India 
since 1788, bnt whereas the efforts to extend the cultivation of 
cotton, mdre especially of exotic varieties during the early part of 
the last century, had for their object to render Lancashire indepen- 
dent of the American supply, the position now is that India herself 
has a flourishing cotton industry which is interested equally with 
Lancashire. In the question of obtaining larger supplies of better 
cotton the tendency already visible before the war in this country 
in the direction of spinning higher counts up to 30s. twist has, w'e 
understand, become much marked during the last two years aid 
there is every reason to believe that the advance in this respect wifi 
be maintained when the war is over. All the evidence submined to 
us by the representatives of the manufacturing interests in India 
emphasised the importance which the Indian cotton industry attaches 
to the development of long staple cotton in this country. 

/ Indian Possibilities* 

The Committee next discusses the possibility of Indian cotton re- 
placing American for Lancashire purposes and says it is perhaps 
desirable that we should at the outset state our views as to the pos- 
sibility of growing in India cotton of sufficient long staple to meet 
the requirements of Lancashire and to replace American cotton 
in the Lancashire mills. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the cotton trade practically originated in England and that at one 
time the export trade in manufactured goods was almost entirely in 
the hands of Lancashire. Owing to the development of cotton 
manufacture in other countries, the Lancashire spinners have been 
compelled to confine themselves in an increasing degree to finer 
counts for which longer and finer qualities of cottons are required. 
The results of our enquiry as to the Cottons grown in India which are 
suitable for the purposes of Lancashire are shown in the table append- 
ed to this Chapter. We are of opinion that the only parts of India 
from which assistance of real value to Lancashire can be expected 
in the near future, except in the important matter of hosieiy yarns 
are the tracts in which cotton of an inch or slightly more in staple 
can be grown in large quantities. It will be seen from the table 
appendetflo this chapter and from the subsequent chapters of our 
report that the only tracts which answer to this description at present 
are those parts of Madras in which Cambodia and Kurunganni 
cotton ate grown, and the Punjab where American cotton is making 
headway. If the new varieties at present under trial in the latter 
province can be successfully established, it will fulfil the necessary 
COnditfam to a greater extent than it does now. Egyptian and 
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American cotton has been successfully grown in Sind in spite of 
difficulties and we consider that cotton of both these types of a 
quality l>ettcr than any grown in the Punjab and up to 1 1 inch 
in staple could * be grown in that province with ease, provided that 
perennial irrigation were ensured by the construction of the Sukkar 
Jinfrrage. 

Conclusion. 

Our conclusion is therefore that India cannot for at least the 
nest ten years grow cotton in any large commercial quantity of a 
longer than t-16 inch. Up to this length, we think Madras 
-tifriglw furnish 500,000 bales and the Punjab 200,000 bales but these 
cottons will only bo capable of spining up to 346 twist and 446 
weft in Lacanshire mills if the conditions in those mills 
continues like the present. We think however that there will be a 
demand from Lancashire for cotton for spinning counts up to their 
degrees of fineness for a very long time to come. We would add that 
every extra bale of long staple cotton, as the term is understood in 
this country, will liberate a corresponding bale of other growths for 
Lancashire and that therefore the proposals we have made with a 
view to securing an increase in the Indian crop will tend equally 
to the advantage of the Lancashire and Indian industries. 


13— Vid. 



Report on the Indian Silk Industry. 

Simla— S Fab. 1919. 

The report on the enquiry into the Silk industry in India was 
undertaken by Mr. Maxwell Lefroy, Imperial Silk Specialist and Mr. 
E. Ansorge, I. C. S., in December iotc and has now bean 
published. ' 


The Conclusion* 

Diminution in silk production in India, mainly that of Bengal, is 
due to ( i) the increased production of Japan, (s) disease, (3) the 
increased value of other crops, (4) the inferiority of the Bengal worm. 
The silk crop of Bengal is now almost limited to areas in which 
41k is the most suitable crop. With a better race than is now 
available and with the existing resources in nurseries the industry can 
be largely revived if the new hybrid races are introduced and if a 
competent European officer is appointed to organise. 

Prospects of Extension- 

The introduction of the industry in Mysore and Kollegal is 
capable of extension on the same lines and its production of silk 
can be considerably increased if disease-free seeds of an improved 
(probably hybrid) race can be issued from a station situated in a 
suitable climate. The industry in Kashmir is in no need of anything 
hat local extension in reganl to the planting and the production 
«f silk is nearly at the limit of the existing trees. The question of 
developing seed supply must depend on the conclusions reached 
by die Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist on the pebrine question. 
The small industries in Assam and Burma are capable of con- 
siderable extension with better races of seed and better plant. 
New areas for silk production are being tested. There is large 
scope for -development in the Punjab, United Provinces, Behar and 
submontane tracts, but this will require extensive organisation at 
kbe start and will develop slowly. Other areas for silk production 
are uncertain and can be tested only by continued experiment. 
The development of die. industry de p en ds primarily upon continued 
expert organisation and a seed supply with expert organisation 
in Xartta. Them can he a huge extension of p rod u ction in 
Bengal end Mysore, some extension fat Assam and Bnnao 
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and’ steady growth probably in northern India, and ell likely 
areas in India can be tested. The ultimate limit of development 
is a perfectly definite one decided by climatic and economic 
conditions, the latter of which are not yet* ascertained for all pdrts 
of India. Bet it is probable that a very large increase in production 
is possible and may be confidently looked for if competent organisa- 
tion is applied through ordinary channels. The expenditure 
involved is small, and the lines of progress and detailed minor 
improvements in each area are indicated. The broad require- 
ment is the provision of an expert organising staff and central 
seed producing station. 

The Tasar Industry- 

There has. been a diminution in the tasar industry due mainly 
to the increased value of food crops, partly to the better control of 
forest and partly to the decreased demand for tasar goods. The 
production of cocoons can be assisted only by a prolonged 
investigation into the biology of the insect the result of which must 
be uncertain. The position of the tasar producer is not such, as 
to justify this investigation, and it is not worth undertaking. The 
closely related industry of tasar weaving can be assisted probably only 
by the provision of organisation. In the disposal of the fabric between 
better methods and the extension of cooperative ciedit, the latter 
is the most vital, the tasar worker being very generally hopelessly 
indebted and unable to work, under proper conditions. The industry 
is a very scattered one and will be difficult to organise on that 
account but it is very large and falls chiefly within a single province. 
Its production is not exported and the position of the industry la 
a matter wholly of local concern. No real effort to assist the 
industry has been made during the last forty years and them is 
probably good scope for development on cooperative lines. This 
could be easily done and the cost would be fully justified by the 
results. The Muga and Eri industries are small and practically con- 
fined to Assam. They are capable of great improvement with expert 
advice but will probably never develop to large proportions. It 
might possibly become a large industry if the use of Indian raw 
materials was developed in JSngland. 

Export Organisation and Competition- 

The production of silk cocoons of all kinds and the disposal of 
me produce can be considerably developed by the provision chiefly 
* «*P«*t organisation similsr to that of the agricultural departments 
ia India, and itta' essential that tide organisation shall also be bt doss 
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touch with the manufacturing pan of the sift industry. The ques- 
tion of the utilisation of sift and the development of die silk weaving 
industry is less simple than that of silk production. The decline 
in the exportof manufactured sift and the growth i n the imports 
of manufactured silk are due to the continuance of defective methods 
in India, bad economic conditions, and want of organisation. 
The increased cheap production in Japan is probably due to better 
organisation of weaving. The export of manufactured silk from 
India is rihlikely to be considerable unless the industry can be 
organised and the existing methods improved. This will be possible 
only by such an extension of co-operative credit among weavers as 
will make them independent of the employers who have prevented 
improvement of the existing organisation and it will require a com- 
bination of expert advice and commercial organisation and cooperative 
credit extension which will otherwise be extremely difficult. It is uncer- 
tain if the Indian worker will ever be able to compete successfully with 
and work for an export trade. It is more likely that the extension of 
weaving will be limited to meeting the internal demand except in 
such articles as require line imported raw materials, but the deciding 
factor in this is the question : how Japan is able to produce silk 
fabrics cheaper than is now possible in India, and it may be that it 
will ultimately be decided that it will be impossible ever to develop 
here an export in manufactured silk. The inquiry into the production 
in Japan has yet to be made. It is certain that Indian weaving 
industry suffers in competition with other countries in defective 
methods, in the deplorable position of the workers, in the excessive 
profits made by the dealers and employers, and in the lack of ordinary 
business organisation and commercial enterprise. Defective methods 
Cannot be remedied until the actual craftsman can be put in a 
position to adopt better ones and the Indian weaver can probably 
compete sucessfully if he can be properly financed, organised and 
developed. This requires first the means for experimentally pro- 
ducing silk fabrics, secondly capital with which to finance the 
development and the production of better goods, thirdly thorough 
local inquiry into the circumstances of the weavers and the means 
of organising them, and fourthly co-ordination of organising staff 
whose operations can extend over all India and who can stimulate 
trade development inter -provincial!}* and also outside India. 

State Aid- 

In doing this, it is essentia] that the ordinary commercial 
methods are adopted and that consolidated sums 'of money are 
risked until the productitfe and sale can . be taken over by coramer 
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cial agency. The ordinary business of trade must be gone through 
by the State and some farther experience Is required to definitely 
ascertain in what areas better methods, proper economic conditions 
and good organisation will enable the Indian weaver to successfully 
produce the articles now in demand. Some areas, soch as Burma, 
are far more promising than others, and there is justification for the 
belief that if a real effort is made with sufficient capital, the great 
part of the silk required can be produced in India and that possibly 
export trade can also be created. It is useless to ignore the difficui* 
ties and it is also certain that nothing but a real businesslike 
effort will achieve anything. The mere creation of schools, institutes 
etc., will do nothing. It will be easy to have a large permanent staff 
and to really achieve nothing, and it is unlikely that any solid 
progess will be made during the first year or two. The best plan 
is to provide the organisation and to attempt to reorganise the 
industry in suitable areas with a combination of local effort and 
central advice, commencing on small lines in suitable places. The 
organisation required for this is discussed and the creation of a 
Central Silk Institute to work with provincial silk assistants is 
recommended in the Report. In the first place this should be limited 
to the provision of a need supply station in a suitable climate. The 
necessary staff for hybridising, for seed production, for the supervisor 
of weaving experiments should be provided, and there should be an 
officer in the imperial service whose advice should be available 
to all producers on the improvement and development of 
silkworm cultivate ... This having been provided the development 
in the weaving ) ne should be considered. Any action that will be 
taken bv local Governments will determine how far it will be necessary 
to provide the staff of the Central Silk Institute. It is suggested 
also that an inquiry in Japan and China should be undertaken before 
any development is commenced. 


Conclusion* 

The expenditure for the first year will probably in this direction 
be small, but if provincial Governments generally agree to the 
proposal and the work commences to develop, the staff of 
the institute will be required and the buildings and appliances 
will need to be provided for. Including non-recurring expenditure 
and capital the amount required annually during the first four 
years should not exceed Rs. 1,50,000. In recurring expenditure 
h should not exceed Rs. 75,000 in the first year and rise to 
Rs - 1,50,000 in about four years, I am assuming that 
ne »rly a& provinces develop their silk industry and 
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that the fait scheme is marked up. It it impowible to lay dowts 
what the development should be, Two thing* an absolutely 
ets enti s l . The first is that the officer responsible shall be given as 
much freedom as possible in deciding in what direction to make- 
progress first, sad shall hot have his budget too minutely sub-divided. 
The second is that it shall be recognised that progress' will be slow 
and that it is useless to embark on any development unless it is 
likely to be persisted lor a period long enough to mally test its value. 
If success Is to be achieved it will require a steady effort maintained 
over mom than one generation and during this time many methods- 
wiU need to be tried and then will be some failures. 



Report of Lord Crew’s Committee 
on India Office Reforms. 

Simla July 14,-1919. 

Summary of Recommendations* 

The following is the official summary of the proposal! made by 
the Committee on Home Administration of Indian affairs over 
which Lord Crewe presided. 

Relations between the English and Indian administration. 

(t) Save in the case of absolute necessity, legislation should not 
he certified for enactment by the Council of State without the prevlr 
ous approval of its substtnee by the Secretary of State on did 
ground that its enactment is essential in the interests of peace, 
order and good Government of India. 

(2) Where the Govcrnm nt of India are in argeement with a 
majority of non-official members of the Legislative Assembly either 
•n regard to legislation, or in regard to resolutions on the budget, or 
on matters of general administration, assent to their joint dec Won 
should only be withheld in cases in which the Secretary of State fade 
that his responsibility to the Parliament for peace, order, and good 
Government of India, of paramount consultations of Imperial policy, 
require him to secure reconsideration of the matter at issue by the 
legislative Assembly. 

(3) As a basis of delegations the principle of previous coosad-* 
tion between the Secretary of State and the Government of India, 
would be substituted in all cases in which previous s a nct ion pf dm 
Secretary of State in Council has hitherto been required. 

(4) In the relations between the Secretary of State and the Local 
Governments the principle should as far as possible be applied that; 
where the Government are in agreement with a conclusion of the 
legislature, their joint decision should- ordinarily be allowed to 
prevail. 

(5) Assent to or disallowance of Indian legislation by the Gram 
should be signified by His Majesty in Council. 

The administration of Indie* a 

(6) The powers and authority now vested fat the Secretary ct State 
for India fat Council should be transferred to the Secretary of State. 

(7) The Secretary of State should be assisted by an Advisor 
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Committee to which he shall refer such miners as he may deter- 
mine sad be may provide by regulations for the conduct of the 
business of the Committee. 

(8) , The Advisory Committee should consist of not more than is 
and not less than six members, appointed by the Secretaiy of State. 

(9) Not. less than one-third of die members of the Committee 

sbonld be persons domiciled in India selected by the Secretary of 
State from a panel of names submitted by non-official members of 
the Indian Legislature. - 

(10) The tenure of office of a member of the Committee should 
be 5 years. 

(it) The members of either House of Parliament should be 
ineligible for appointment to the Committee. 

(is) The salary of the members of the Committee should be 
£ isooayear. , 

(13) The Indian members of the Committee should receive a 
subsistence allowance of £600 a year in addition to salary, in respect 
of their domicile. 

(14) Statutory provision should be made for recommendations- 
(6l to (13) unclusive. 

(15) The Secretary of State should regulate, by executive orders- 
thc conduct of correspondence between India. Office and the Govern- 
ments in India. 


' The Organisation of the India Office Esta blishment. 

(16) Action should be taken with a view to the transfer of the 
agency work of the India Office to a High .Commissioner for India, 
or some similar Indian Governmental representative in London. 

(17) No formal system of interchange of appointments between 
a member of India Office and India services can be recommended, 
but a deputation between the two countries should be encouraged. 

(18) Occasion should be taken now and then to appoint an 
f^ «« to one of the posts intermediate . between the Secretary of 


State and heads of departments. 

Apportionment ef the Charges. 

(10) The charges on account of political andadministrative work 
Of the lndia Office should be placed on the Estimates, those on 
g| agency work of the office being eefrayed from Indian 
revenues, he apportionment to be determined by agreement between 
the India Office and the Treasury. 

fsok Tlie Committee are not in favour of the proposal to establish 
. .. »* - -"'‘--nmons on Indian affairs, and 
x. Basu have stated their views 
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Mr. Mgtotagu and the Deputations. 

«$y January 19/8. 

[For the genesis of the Indian Constitutional Reforms and the 
discussion of related matters in Parliament, see Part II of the 
Register — India in Parliament and Abroad) 

After the Calcutta Congress of 1917 and the strong vein of ex> 
tremism which it left as a legacy to the country there was nothing $0 
important as the constitutional Reforms round which the warp and 
woof of political thought in India came more and more to be woven. 
Mr. Montagu’s mission in India, to discuss with the Government 
and People here the questions relating to constitutional changes 
in what he himself once described as the (< too iron, too wooden, 
too inelastic” Government of India was now comiug to a close. 
For the last few months he had been receiving along with the 
Viceroy deputations from public bodies and associations, and 
interviewing public men. This work was finished by the 12th of 
January, and in Jan. third week he met in conference the Provin- 
cialGovemors at Delhi and heard their views about the Reforms. 
Nothing was made public, however, either about this conference 
or about the nature of the coming reforms. In the following lists 
are given the deputations received and heard and those rejected. 

List of Associations permitted to Present Address. 

1. Indian Association, Delhi. 

2. Punjab Provincial Maslim League. 

3. Punjab Muslim League. 

4. Punjab Muslim Association. 

5. Ahmadiyya Community, Qadian. 

6. Agra Zamindars Association. 

7. Zamindars in Agra not belonging to Agra Zamindars' 
Association. 

8. British Indian Association, Oudh. 

9. United Provinces Muslim League. 

10. Majlis Muid-ul-Islam. 

z k . Anjuman-i-Islamia, Saharan pur. 

12. Maulvis of Deoband. 

1 3. United Provinces Muslim Defence Association. 

14* United Provinces Chamber of Commerce. 

15* Ahir Representatives of India. 

Vid.— 1 



tHf DEPUTATIONS 
*6. Punjab Provincial Conferees** 

17. Ahmadiyya Anjuman I$baat-i-Islam. 

18. Punjab Zamindars’ Central Associalion. 

19. Chid Khalsa Diwan. 

so. Pnnfab Chiefs* Association. ■ 

11. Punjab Hindu Sabha. 

22 . All-India Congress and Muslim League. 

S3. United Provinces Congress Committee. 

44. Home Rule League. 

S5. Muzaffamagar Zamindars’ Association. 
s6. All-India Hindu Sabha. 

S7. Domiciled European and Anglo-Indian Federation, 
so. Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

49. British Indian Association, Calcutta. 

30. Calcutta Trades Association. 

31. Anglo-Indian Association. 

32. Central National Muhammadan Association. 

33. Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

34- Indian Association, Calcutta. 

35. Marwari Association. 

36. Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

37. Bengal Presidency Muslim League. 

38. Indian Muslim Association. 

39. People's Association, Sylhet. 

40. Assam Association. 

4i« Certain Muhammadan Associations of Assam. 

42. Representatives of the Burmese Community in general and 
of the Burma Merchants’ Association and the Co-operative 
Societies in particular. 

43* Co-operative Credit Societies of Burma. 

44* Young Men’s Buddhist Association, 

45. National Karen Association. 

46. Burma Provincial Congress Committee. 

47. European Association. 

48. Miscellaneous Body of Europeans and Indians. 

49. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

50. Hitmen of Darjeeling. „ 

51. Bengal Landholders' Association. 

52. Association to safeguard Muslim Interest (Bihar and Orissa). 

53. Bihar and Orissa Provincial Congress Committee and Bihar 
Provincial Association. 

54. Pardhan fihumihar Brahman Sabha. 

55. Loyalists* League, Monghyr. 

56. All-Indi* Landholders. 

57* All-India Orthodox Hindus. 
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58. Bihar Landholders 9 Association. 

59. All-India Conference of Indian Christians. 

60. Utkal Union Conference Committee. 

61. United Planters' Assocition of Southern India. 

62. The Thtmmmcy Association, Madras. 

63. Chamber of Commerce. Madras. 

64. Anglo-Indian Association of Sonthem India. 

65. Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

66. Madras Provincial Congress Committee. 

67. Madras Mahajana Sabha. 

68. Catholic Indian Association of Southern India. 

69. Indian Christian Community of Madras. 

70. Zamindars and Landed Proprietors of the Madras Presidency 

71. Newington Old Boy's Association. 

72. Kerala Janmi Sabha. 

73. Coorg Landholders' Association. 

74. All-India Women's Deputation. 

75. South India Liberal Federation. 

76. Non-Brahman Comir unities in the Madras Presidency. 

77. Madras Dravidian Association. 

78. Madras Adi Dravida Jana Sabha. 

79. Dravida Mahajana Sangam, Rangoon. 

80. Madras Presidency Muslim League. 

Si. South Indian Islamia League. 

82. Mutialpet Muslim Anjuman. 

S3. Ulemas of Madras. 

84. Andhra Conference Committee. 

85. Non-official Members of Legislative Councils. 

86. Anjuman-I-Islam, Bombay. 

87. Deccan Sabha. 

S8. Inamdars' Association. 

89. Indian Christian Association, Bombay. 

90. Decan Ryots’ Association. 

91. Lingayats of Southern Division. 

92. Poona Sarwajanik Sabha. 

93. Home Rule Leagues, Bombay and Poona. 

94 - Bombay Presidency Association. 

95. Depressed Classes Mission Society of India, Bombay. 

9b. Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau. 

9*/. Sir Dinshaw Wachha and nine friends. 

98. Parsee Community. 

99- Talukdars and Sardars of Gujarat. 

100. Muhammadans of the Bombay Presidency, 

101. Sind Muhammadan Association. 

102. Special Sind Provincial Conference. 
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103. Tain Association of India. 

104. Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

X05. Central Provinces Provincial Congress Committee and 
Central Provinces Provincial Association. 

106. * District Council, Nagpur. 

107. Berar Provincial Congress Committee. 

roe. Representatives of Bt rar Graduates Association. 

Lut qf Associations whose application for Permission to present 
addresses were rejected 

Madras* 

1. The Godavari District Association. 

а. The Kistna District Association. 

3. The Madura-Ramnad District Peoples’ Association, Madura, 
Ramnad District Congress Committee and Home Rule 
League. 

4. The Nanniiam Taluk Congress Committee. 

5. The Panchamas of the Madras Presidency. 

б. The Viswarkaxnas of Telugn District. 

7. The Kistna and Guntur Mandala Viswabrahmana Sangam, 

8. The Scuth Indian Yadava Community. 

9. The Lingayat Community. 

xo. The Marava Mahajana Sangam. 

lit The Chennai Vannikula Kshatriya Mahasangam. 

is. The Buddhists of South India. 

13. The Indian Christinas of the Districts of Tinnevelly, Mad. 
and Ramnad. 

14. The Catholic Assocaitions of South Kanara. 

15. The Madras Ryotwari Landholders’ Association. 

1 6. The Tinnevelly-Ramnad-Madura Districts group non- 
Brahmans Conference. 

17. The Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants* Association. 

18. The Madras Salt Licensees' Association. 

19. The Non-Brahmans from eleven Telugu Districts. 
am The Madras Muhammadans. 

it. The Carnatic Family Association. 

22. The Nattukotti Chetti Community. 

93. The Aiya Vaisya Community. 

34, The Viswakarma Mahajana Conference. 

2 §. The Nayudu Community. 

*6. The Nadar Community. 

17. The Tiyya Community. 
a& Tne Indrakukdhipar Sangam. 
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Bombay- 

i. Municipal Corporation. Bombay. 

а. Maratha Aikyeccbu Sabha, Bombay. 

3. Hindu Mahajan Committee, Bombay. 

4.. Bombay National Union. 

5. The Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association and 
the Arya- Brotherhood of Bombay. 

б. Kabber Community. 

7. The Maratha Community Bombay. 

8. All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum. 

9. Bombay Medical Union. 

to. Bene-Israel Community, Bombay. 
n. : Anglo-Indian Empire League, Bombay. 

12. Siud Branch European Association. 

13. Madras Home Rule League. 

1 4 . Jain Political Conference, Lucknow. 

15. All-India Brahma Bhat Samaj, Baroda. 

16. District Association. Satara. 

17. Taluka Sabha, Karad, Satara District. 

18. Kolaba Zilla Sabha. 

19. Inhabtants of Bankot and surrounding Villages, Ratnagiri 
Distict. 

20. Watandars’ Association, Karad, Satara District 

21. Kulkarins of West Khandesh. 

22 . Koli Dnyati Sabha, Bombay. 

23. Kanarese speaking British subjects residing in Kanara 
Districts, Madras and Bombay Presidencies, and in Coorg. 

24. Raddi Community, Bombay Presidency. 

25. Lingayat Samaj, Poona. 

26. Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

27. Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

28. Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

29. Indian Shipowners and Charterers, Bombay. 

50. Servants of India Society, Bombay. 

ji. Indian Liberal Club, Bombay. 

Bengal- 

1. Murshidabad Association. 

2. Rajshahi Association. 

3. Tippers Peoples' Association. 

4- Bakarganj District Association. 

5. Chittagong Peoples* Association. 

6. Krisbak Sammilani, Nator. 

7. Suhrid Sammilani, Noskhali. 
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8. Jottdars* Conference, Jamalpur. 

0. Jessore District Association. 

10. Bengal Namasudra Association. 

it. North Bengal Xamindars’ Association, 
is. Eastern Bengal Landholders’ Association. 

13. Bengal Vaishya Barujibi Sabha. 

14. Vaishya Sabha, Calcntta. 

15* Bangiya Brahmin Sabha. 

10. Bengal Medical Association. 

17. Members of the Arabic Department. Calcutta Madrasa 

18. Bengal Provincial Conference Council 

19. Bengal Buddhists’ Association. 

20. Chittagong Buddhists* Association. 

21. Provincial Muhammadan Association, Bengal, Dacca 

22. Kshatriya Samati, Rang pur. 

23. Bratya Kshatriya Satniti, Bengal. 

United Provinces 

1. Jain Political Conference. 

2. Tenantry of North-West India. 

3. Kashi Sujan Samaj. 

4. All-India Brahma Bhat Samaj. Baroda. 

Punjab. 

1. Sikh and non-Sikh Artizan Community. 

2. Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab. 

3. Multan Hindu Muhammadan Panchayat. 

4. Gaur Brahman Maha Sabha. Jagadhri. 

5. District Congress Committee, Hoshiarpore. 

6. Doaba Assoctetion of Commercial Classes. 

7. Secretaries, Zamindar Association, Hoshiarpore, 

8. Kangra Landowners. 

9. Amritsar District Congress Committee. 

Burma* 

1. Mthdalay Bar Association. 

2. Monks of Moulmein. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1. Gope Jatiya Mahasabha. 

2. Orissa Landholder's Association. 

3. Central National Muhammadan Association, Cuttack. 

4. Mahishyas of Bengal, Khar, Chota Nagpnr and Assam, 
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RECEPTION OF Mr. MONTAGU 
Central Prarlneeuand Berar. 

i. The Central Province* and Berar Modem League, 
a. The District Congress Committee, the non-official member* 
of the Municipal Committee and the Malgnsari Sabha. 
Bhandara. 


Delhi. 

i . All-India Yadava Ahir Khatriya Conference. 


THE RBCEPTION OP Mr. MONTAQU. 

The reception accorded to him was far from enviable. Barring a 
handful of Moderates ready to take him as befits his station in 
life, he was from the veiy beginning mercilessly exposed to the cross 
fires of Indian Extremists on the one hand and the Anglo Indian, 
junckers on the other. The attitude of Anglo India as a whole 
was very hostile, that of the Extremists and Home Rnlers truculent, 
while the Moderates tried to keep an open mind and a cool head. 
Perhaps the scarcely veiled contempt or indifference with which 
a section iff the people came to regard the Sec. of state and his 
mission was to a great extent due to the gradual disillusionment 
as to the true meaning of the famous Announcement of Aug. so 
on which Indians had built great hopes and Anglo-Indians scented 
great danger. The elucidation of that annoucement in Parliament 
served to give the impression that Mr. Montagu’s work in India 
was little more than a masked performance of discredited diplomacy. 
For, in the House of Lords, Lord Ourzon on behalf of the War 
Cabinet declared. 

This statement of policy (the Annooeemrat of S9 Aug.), oouehsd In 
most moderate and wMWtboaghbont terms, was the subject of ispsatsd 

discussion ia tbs Cabinet I do not thiak that any formula has bean 

the subject of mors doss sad constant discussion by luspoosiMe parsons, 
both in India aad hem, titan waa that formula. The noble viseoanf 
(Lord Sydenham, who strongly criticised the policy) might bars boss 
entitled to taka the objection be did if them bad bam in that pranonneamant 
any definite drawing np of a programme, any sketch of what exactly waa to 
be done. It waa nothing of the sort. It waa a broad general de c lar at ion of* 
principle, and the lines upon which our administration of that country ought 
to proceed in future. 

Only a declaration of policy, no definite programme ! 

Militant Anglo-India did not like the mask— -this time-wom 
political expediency. They said in effect : it ia foolish to raise hopes 
which it ia not in anybody’s power to satisfy ; the reaction would, 
endanger safety aad bring forth the inevitable misery and bitterness. 
K something mast be done, it should not at least be through the 
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low tactics of political diplomacy. The following account of an 
Anglo Indian meeting held early in the year under review wit! give 
an. idea of their point df view as to what is actually wanted in India. 


BENGAL CHAMBER OP COMMERCE 

f; 

Calcutta , 26 Feb. 1918 • 

At the Annual general meeting of the Bengal Chamber Sir 
Hugh Bray, the president, expressed himself on the Reforms in the 

following words : — 

“Next let me refer to the visit of the Secretary of State which 
We may consider the most noticeable event of the past twelve 
months apart from those that have to do with the war. He has had 
tbe opportunity of listening to innumerable opinions, and until be 
announces the conclusions atf' which he has arriven there dose not 
seem to me much to be gained by further public discussion on 
the subject of how soon or in what instalments the inhabitants 
of this country may be given the privilege of managing their 
own affairs. 1 use the word ‘'inhabitants’' to include all races 
and classes that claim India as their mother or their adopted { 
mother and and I use the words “their own affairs 0 because Imperial* 
interests must reman imperial. I take back nothing that I said in 
Simla last September nor have I much to add to it. Ours is a 
difficult and invidious position and the part we have to play makes 
it difficult for us to avoid the appearence of hostility in the eyes 
of those who look only to the end and see nothing of or ignore 
the difficulties of the road thereto, but I hope and believe the more 
moderate leaders of Indian thought do not misunderstand us, and 
do realise that this is essentially a field for co-operation between 
those who set the country's good above their personal ambitions, 
and those who, whether they put the country's prosperity above 
their omjp not, nevertheless are as truly working for the country, 
since the tWo are interdependant and inseparable. I would go fur- 
ther and say that even the extremists know it too, but in the game 
pf politics as they play it, it suits them to use what in their own 
minds they know is, to put it politely, political license. Until, then, 
the Secretary of State makes known his proposals and they come 
p for discussion as he has promised, I think we may content our- 
selves with doing all weean to equip ourselves for taking a larger 
share tp the politkal ltfg^ ^ country than we have done in the 
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an equipment of which a better knowledge of our Indian 
fellow subjects and an appreciat : on of their point of view are 
by no means the least important items. I should like to read you 
.1 few lines I came across in a \ oiumc of ossa) s the other day in 
inference to a different problem. 

•*ln taking a given idea, the fight only begins to rage round 
.lie question whether that idea is in fact holding fast and 
spreading, and if so, whether tiie community is or is not yet suffi- 
ciently permeated with the idea to be safely entrusted with its 
fulfilment. Nonetheless must it be borne in mind that if this idea 
can I)o proved to be surely spreading, it must be an idea emanating 
,rom the root divinity of tilings from the over-mastering principle 
of Equity, and sure of ultimate fulfilment, and the only question will 
ihcn be, exactly how long the rule of expediency and force may 
advisably postpone its fulfilment." 

“1 think you can apply those words exactly to the problem of 
what is called Home Rule for India** 


Mr- Shirley Tremearne hid : — 

“Some six years ago 1 ventured to sound a note of warning. I point- 
ed out'that momentous changes were looming in the future, that our 
best men were abstaining from serving on your Committee ; and 
ihat if this apathy continued, we should wake up before long to 
find our cherishe \ privilege gone ; and that it would then be too 
late to agitate t >« what we might have retained without any ill feeling 
being aroused. I assured you that the people of this country 
welcome the co-operation and assitance of Europeans, if they are 
sympathetic and straight ; and that they would always look to us 
• or help and guidance and leadership, if we are loyal to ourselves 
and sympathetic to them. My words seem to have had some effect, 
for quite a number of our best men came forward at the next 
Klcction ; and 1 was able to heartily congratulate the Chamber on 
the excellent Committee that had. been elected ; I am able to do so 
again to-day. I took the opportunity to refer to the mischievous 
activities of the Public Services Commission and to warn you that 
its only effect would be to stir up any racial feeling that was lying 
dormant, and to create in the minds of many persons ideas that 
may never be realised. My prediction has unfortunately been ful- 
filled. The report of this ill advised Commission has set a section 
of the community on the war path and has roused an agitation 
somewhat similar to that which arose some tliirtv years ago over 
the Ilbert Bill. 

“The persons who art demanding with an insistent voice that 
they should Rule Britannia in this country very forcibly remind 
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tat Mm famiBar passage ta Bushes R efl ecti o ns on the Revolution in 
France. He wrote “Because half a dozen graishoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst 
thonsands of great cattle repose beneath the shadow of the British 
oak, drew-the end and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make die noise are the only inhabitants of the field that of 
coarse, they are many in number, or that after all they are other 
than the little meagre, shrivelled, hopping, though load and trouble* 
some insects of the hoar." Now, gentlemen, it is true that at present 
the position is somewhat analogous to the grasshoppers. Here we 
hare a handful of men, most of them with no substantial stake 
in the country, unable to properly govern themselves yet claiming 
the right to govern their fellows. But grievances are easily spread, 
and the discontent of the few may, of not taken in -hand, be 
some day the discontent of the many. The remedy for this is to 
educate the masses, so that when self-government, responsible 
government. Home rule, or whatever it may be called, comes in 
sight it may find a people ready to use it in an intelligent way. ' The 
elemeataty school for our budding politicians are the village pan- 
chaits, the Municipalities. District Committees and the like. We 
should build our houses from the foundation and not from the top. 
1 am and have always been an ardent advocate of local and respon- 
sible self-government for we shall have eventually to give to the 
people of this country a much greater voice in the manage- 
ment of their affairs, and it is far better to set about doing this 
cheerfully, instead of grudgingly and of necessity, for God loveth 
a cheerful- giver. But it is no use giving the people what they do 
not really need and wonld make no profitable use of ; the franchise 
under such circumstances is little short of a farce. We want a 
government eventually broad based upon the people’s will, but 
the time is not yet. Home Rule is at present a far cry but it will 
gather force, and it is for the Government and us to prepare and 
educate the masses for it 

Kaew and sympathise- 

Now, in this state of affairs, our role should be the ‘suaviter in 
modo.’. To quote the words of a well-known Bishop, we stand 
at a criticsl Mint in the history of India. It is a time of peculiar 
difficulty and trial. There are two points about which we specially 
need to be watchful. First, scrupulously to abstain from the use 
of language about our Indian fellow subjects, which may be in 
any way provocative or offensive. To use language that bites and 
stings is an act of political incendiarism. And secondly, to try and 
aeqatre a ga ns cuaa and s ymp a th e tic insight into the aims and 
aspirations of adaewiafi Indians. We can often make men loyal by 
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believing in them, and we help to make them disloyal by treating 
them with unmerited suspicion and distrust. We do not always get 
at the real man from his public utterances, and I will give you a 
case in point. Some few years ago when in London Sir Seymour 
King invited me to dine with him at St. Stephen’s Club. When I 
arrived there he said : I have a little surprise for you. 1 have invited 
three known Home Rulers to meet you— Swift Macneill, Tim 
Healy and Sir Thomas Esmonde. You will find them three of 
the nicest men you could meet, and utterly different from what you 
would expect." And so I did ; a sweeter, nicer, milder gentleman 
than the truculent Swift Macneill I have never met ; nor a more 
entertaining companion than Tim Healy, whose birthday, by the 
way, it happened to be ; nor a truer gentleman than Sir Thomas 
Esmonde. 

Character of Indian Gentlemen. 

“Now, Gentlemen, you have all heard of the “Amrita Bazar 
Patrika” and its elusive pimpernel of an editor, Babu Moti 
Lai Ghose. Judging from his writings you would no doubt expect 
to see a regular Bombastes Furioso : instead of which you would 
meet one of the gentlest and nicest of Indian gentlemen— an 
Indian Swift Macneill. Therefore, I say get to know them, they 
may convert you somewhat to their ideas ; you may convert them 
somewhat to your own. In this way a golden bridge may be cons- 
tructed and harmony take the place of discord. I have known that 
“Banerjes blast of turgid eloquence,” Mr. Surendra Nath Baneijee, 
Mr. B. Chakravarti, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose, and others 
for years. I have always been ready to do them a good turn ; they 
have done me several. Speak of men as you find them hut find 
them first.” 

INDIANS AND Mr. MONTAGU. 

It was pointed out in many papers that Indians were pre- 
vented from giving such a reception to Mr. Montagu, social- 
ly and otherwise, as they would have liked to give him. He 
could not see even distinguished Indians without being accom- 
panied by big officials. In official announcements his name* 
was mentioned not only after the Viceroy’s but even after 
that of the Governor of Bengal. When he came to Calcutta from 
Howrah he was not placed in the first carriage in the procession. 
Indians at Delhi noted that he was accommodated in a 
tent in the Viceregal grounds. It would have been the easiest 
thing in the world so to arrange his tour programme as to 
enable him to remain in Calcutta during the Christmas 
week, and see for himself how the Congress, Moslem League, 
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and other conferences are attended and conducted. That would 
have given him experience of value. But it was officially arranger 
that he was to be in Calcutta in the first part of December and 
in Bombay in the last week. These things were pointed Ont 
mid commented upon in the papers while there was still ample 
time :o change the programme, but Mr: Montagu could not help 
being in the leading strings of Indian officialdom. 

An interesting letter written by Msmt. Bano Begum, the 
venerably mother of the celebrated Muhamedan internees, Messrs 
Mnhamad Ali and Saukat Ali, to Mrs. Nehru of Allahabad is worth 
reproducing. The Begum Vras chosen to be a member of the Women’s 
deputation to Mr. Montagu. The letter was written with reference 
to that fact. She explained in it that in her present state of health 
and mind she would not be able to undertake such a long journey. 
Then she goes on to say : 

‘'There are besides one or two other considerations on which I 
think I can freely and frankly speak to you, knowing full well that 
I would not be misunderstood. Whatever outsiders, who hardly 
know our country even on the surface, may say about us, the “poor 
miserable purdah women of India/ you know and I know wbat 
queens we are in our own little kingdoms, and what enormous 
powers we wield over our households. The times have indeed 
changed, and demand from us nc /er methods of getting what we 
may want, and it may be permissible to-day to go even before stran- 
gers with our appeals, although we may be doubtful of'the success 
of our mission. But may I not ask if it would not be better to bring 
the pressure of our united wills to bear on our own husbands, 
fathers, brothers and sons instead of going a-begging before others, 
however exalted ? I feel strongly on this point, and you must bear 
with one who belongs to the old Indian world, though she tries to 
keep in touch with the new/’ 

4 If a deputation like ours had ever waited on any old king of 
India, whether Hindu or Moslem, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it would have brought back from “the Father of his People'’ 
all that it wanted even if it had been refused to their men-folk a 
hunched times. What is more, the king would have thought it a 
unique honour conferred on him, and the bards of his court would 
have sung of it, and the ballads of the people would have immor- 
talised the incident The results of this deputation I cannot guess \ 
but judging from the wayfin which our brave sister Annie Besant 
has been treated in her efforts for the preservation of the British 
Empire we may at least guess what we would get from the chivalrous 
Anglo-Indian fte as. For the honour of Indian womanhood — nay, 
for the honour oftbtsaanhood of India also, I would have liked 
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that no such deputation was going to wait on the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy, but that one should have gone ant to the Congress 
and the Moslem League and declared openly and in clear terms 
what the women of Hindustan wanted from their men. I am sure 
whatever the women would have asked them they would have sooner 
or later provided. That is thp lesson of History all over the world. 

“Besides these general considerations, I have another and a 
personal reason why I cannot join you all at Madras. 'Hie Secretary 
of State comes from a tree country, and it is only natural that as a 
free man he would have liked to go about when and where he liked 
and to discuss with those who were in a position to know what 
our country really needed to make it free and happy and great 
But the powerful European Services that have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain from any and every enquiry of a truly searching 
character, even if undertaken by their own countrymen who axe 
used to freedom and popular control, decided that he should be, 
while in this country, a purdahnushm like us and not sec those 
who, including my own sons interned here, whose request to have 
interviews with him has been refused by the (jovemment of lr:dia, 
could put things plainly before him. It would indeed be 
extremely curious if, while he, a mail, and one used all liis life to 
the freedom and open-air existence of the West, had been pul in 
purdah to suit the exigencies of an Oriental country, l who have 
been brought up all my life as purdahnashin should go out of it. 
Hut even if I consented to give up all the conventions of a lifetime, 
l doubt if some convention or other would not be discovered for 
him in time to prevent me irom speaking out my mind on some 
vital issue, like the respect for our faith, our lives and liberties, and 
the honour of our manhood and womanhood, though 1 assure you 
it would never occur to me to pul forward any personal petition. 
I reserve these for another and higher authority that has never 
failed a petitioner, and, far from avoiding such petitions. Himself 
'mites them and also pledges Himself in advance to grant them.” 
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The Internments- 

For some time past the internment policy of the Government, 
specially of the Government of Bengal, under the Defence of India 
Act, bad served to keep op a vigorous agitation in the Coontiy. A 
detailed 'account of the internments would itself cover a volume, but 
the reader would get some idea of the extent of government action 
wnd public agitation from the following pages. The strength of 
the movement owed much in part to the activities of Mrs. Besant 
who whole heartedly threw herself to the task and personally went 
.about to collect facts about the alleged political suspects and the 
detenus The treatment of the latter in some cases was complained 
to be ci cl to a degree bordering on inhumanity. Free comparison 
was dr >vn with Russian methods, and several cases of insanity, 
disease nd death were laid at the door of the Government. Question 
after istion was put in the Bengal Council about the alleged 
torture f the detenus and their confinement in solitary cells. Two 
most ocking cases were often mentioned as instances of official 
callousness and ineptitude. One was Prof. Manindranath Seth, 
1 L Sc., Vice-principal of the Daulatpur College, who was 
arrested on the 28th Aug. ’17, showed symptoms of insanity in 
'September, was reported to be have developed pthisis next November, 
complained to have been kept in solitary confinement for the first 
ten days after his arrest, and then fled from all earthly bondage on 
16 Jan. f i8 ! 

A ghastly tale of suffering and woe was that of Prof. Jyotish Ch. 
Ghose, M.A. This young man was a public spirited teacher of 
Hoogly and enjoyed the confidence of the European District 
Magistrate of that place. But he somehow incurred the suspicion 
of the C. I. D., was arrested on 3rd January '17, as usual without 
any formal charge, kept in a solitary cell from 3rd Feb. till the end 
ci March, gradually showed symptoms of malingering, sometime 
suspected to be feigning, developed insanity, gradually sank into a 
state of coma ; totally irresponsive to all sensations, he was artificially 
red through the nose, and thus lived a life in death— dumb, staring, 
rigid, paralysed into a block ! His poor old mother cried and 
appealed, from the lowest to the Viceroy, to gave back her child to 
die in her arms, but all in vain 1 

Th£ usual exculpatory laconic Government communiques were 
issued. No body could say that Government was wrong but every 
body felt that grievous wrongs were being suffered. 

To all popular comments on these harsh, measures, especially on 
theaOeged unscrupulous activities of the C. I, D., Government took 
up ftie attitude thatthe very stringency complained of had saved the 
-country from anarchical crimes ore long so prevalent in the country. 



The Sindhubala Case. 

'About this time the whole of Bengal from one end to the other 
received a stunning shock in the news that two young purdah ladies 
both named Sindhubala, one being in a family way, have been 
arrested by the Police and interned under the Defence of India Act ! 
The facts are shortly as follows : — 

On the 4th January the house of one Kunja Ghose of Shabajpur 
in sub-division Bishnupur was suddenly surrounded by the Police 
Superintendent of Bankura with an armed force. The superintendent, 
enquired if there was any woman named Sindhubala in the house, 
and on being told that there was. he asked her to be produced and 
at once arrested her. He said he had orders to arrest “Sindhubala" 
whom he took to the culchery house of the Xamindar of Behar a 
short distance off at about 9 p.u. in the night. There she was 
questioned and it transpired during her statement that there was 
another Sindhubala, wife of her (the first Sindhubalas) brother 
Debendra Ghosh who lived in the village of Behar. The Police next 
searched the house of Debendra and brought the 2nd Sindhubala 
to the cutchcry. There the two women, one 24 and the other 
27 years old, each with young children, were kept for the 
night in police custody and were sent to the.sadar thana of Bankura 
by the next evening and thence again to the Bankura Jail pending 
orders. There they were kept about a fortnight and then released. 
There was no charge against them ; they were arrested, two rustic 
ignorant women arrested, and kept for a fortnight in a Jail, with 
what comfort may be easily imagined, on mere suspicion ! 

It was a stunning blow. Such callous Police outrage on the in- 
ner shrines of home in the name of Law and on the pica of supidon 
hushed articulate resentment and choked the feelings of the country 
for some brief time. After the spell the people of Bengal, stirred to 
the depths, roused themselves to their favourite pastime or power of 
agitation. The Indian Press became more and more truculent in 
their attack on the Govt, and their policy. £ven the Anglo-Indian 
Press, the chartered opposition of Indian Nationalism, showed sym- 

VkL— -a. 
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pathy with the unhappy victims, for, be it noted, the women were 
not of the labouring class but were purdah ladies of poor middle- 
class Hindu family. As a result of the growing agitation Government 
at last issued the following communique on the 1 7th February, a 
month after the incident. 

Government Communique on the Sindhahalas- 

The attention of Government having been drawn to certain news* 
paper comments relative to the arrest under the Defence of India 
Act of two women, both flamed Sindhuhala Dasi. in the l'anknra 
district, enquiry has been made into the circumstances of the case, 
and it is thought desirable 10 make known the following fads. 

Among the papers of a dangerous member of the revolutionary 
party recently arrested in Calcutta was found a slip of paper bearing 
the following name. 

Srimati Sindhuhala Dasi. 

C/o Kamanvia Ghosh, 

Village Sail aba/, pur, 
i\ O. Rajkhamar, 

Via Indas (llankura' 

On the suspicion that the name indicated a participant in the 
revolutionary movement the Criminal Investigation Department 
Calcutta, telegraphed order on the 3rd. January iqiS to the Superin- 
tendent of Police. Pankura. to search the woman’s lionse ami arrest 
her under the Defence of India Act. The telegram was received by 
the latter on the evening of the same day. the contraction ‘C-o’ being 
transliterated as ‘at/ and the word Kamanvia’ as ‘Kamanbia.’ The 
Superintendent of Police travelled to Indas by train on the morning 
of the 4th idem, arriving there at about 8 A. M. At that time he 
knew nothing of the matter beyond the instructions communicated 
to him. He first visited the village of Kajkumar some 4 miles from 
Indas where he learned- of the existence of one Kunja Ghose at 
Shahbazpur, some 3 miles further. Surmising that the word.* 
‘Kamanbia Ghosh* in his orders might be a mistake for Kunja Ghosh 
the Superintendent proceeded to Shahbazpur which he reached about 
4-30 P.M. At the house of Kunja Ghosh he was informed that one 
Sindhuhala Dasi, wife of Natabar Ghosh, was residing there, and 
thinking this was the woman named in his instruction he arrested 
her and searched the house. In the house were found photographs 
of prominent revolutionaries. On questioning the woman he came 
to blow that she had a brother Debendra Ghosh, resident at the 
adjoining village of Behar, and after some equivocation it was elicited 
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that his wife also was named Sindhubala Dasi, daughter of Beni 
Madhab Khan* From others it appeared that the brother of this 
second Sindhubala was one Profit lia Khan, who had been interned, 
the facts of that case being known 10 the Superintendent. * The ans* 
vers of the first Sindhubala, both about .the second Sindhubala an d 
Profolla Khan, appeared to the Superintendent to be suspicious, and 
he accordingly proceeded to the village of Pehar (about 1-4 mile 
distant) to pui sue his enquiries about the second Sindhubala. He 
took along with him the first Sindhubala, under arrest, accompanied 
by her nephew. He arrived there between 9 and to 1 \ M. and for- 
mally recorded the statement of the first Sindhubala. He was further 
told by the villagers that Debendra Ghosh had left the place that after- 
noon and this added his suspicions that the iatter might have gone 
away on hearing of the presence of the police. He also began to 
entertain doubts whether the word Kamanbia might not after all 
have been meant for Debendra. He accordingly sent for the second 
Sindhubala who was brought by her relation to the cmchery. After 
questioning her, the Superintendent considered that his suspicions 
justified action under the Defence of Indian Act. and arrested the 
second Sindhubala also. The two women were kept at the cutchery 
that night, three of their male relation being also present, and next 
morning (the 5th January) were sent by bullock cart to Indus thana, 
the Superintendent also proceeding there by a more direct route. 

From Indas he despatched a telegram to the Criminal investiga- 
tion Department stating that he had arrested both women and asking 
which should be detained or both. This telegram appears to have 
been delivered at the C. I.D. office, but to have been subsequently 
mislaid, with the result that it was not put up before any officer. 
The train to Itankura from Indas left about 6-30 1\ M. and till then 
the two women (with their relatives) stayed in the vicinity of the 
thana. the whole party reaching Ilankura eventually at 1 1 1 \M. At that 
hour there were no carriages at the station, and the women were 
taken on foot to the thana. Next day (the 6th January) the brother- 
in-law of the second Sindhubala requested that the women might be 
given time to cook their food before being taken to the jail, and 
this being allowed, they were not sent to the jail till the afternoon. 
They were conveyed to the jail in a closed carriage. The Superin- 
tendent also delayed thinking that he might receive an answer to 
his telegram to Calcutta. On the night of the 6th he posted his 
report of the occurrence to the Criminal Investigation Department 

This report reached the latter office on the 7 th January,, and 
according to the usual routine was marked by the Special Assistant 
to one of the Special Superintendents by name. The latter officer, 
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however, left Calcutta on argent duty on the 8th idem, and the 
report was not seen by him till the evening of the xith idjtm 
on His return. He at onqe called for the file and submitted it to 
die Deputy Inspector General on the r 2 th idem. By that time 
information had reached the Department involving grave charges 
against Debendra Ghosh, the husband of the second Sindhubala, 
and it was decided to telegraph to Bankura for his arrest, while 
deferring orders in respect of the two women until the whole 
matter had been cleared up. About this telegram there was 
a misunderstanding, and as a matter of fact, it was not des- 
patched, though the Deputy Inspector-General was under the 
impression that it had been sent. He accordingly delayed several 
days expecting an answer but when this failed to arrive, he came 
to the conclusion that the two women could not be detained 
longer and on the 1 8 th January recommended their release to the 
local Government whose orders are necessary in such a case. The 
release of the women was at once directed. 

Complaints have been made in the press that the two women 
were unnecessarily made to walk while the first Sindhubala was 
pregnant and took with her a small child to jail. The facts are 
that the first Sindhubala walked from Shahbazpur to the zemindari 
cutchery at liehar (about \ of a mile) as the Superintendent failed 
to obtain a bullock cart ; the second Sindubaia was also brought 
by her relative on foot to the cutchery from her house in the village, 
while both women walked from the Bankura railway station to the 
thana, (about $ mile) no carriages being obtainable at a late hour 
of night. From Behar village to Indas station they were sent by 
bullock carl, and from the Bankura thana to the jail in a closed 
carriage. Up to the time of arrival at the jail they were accompa- 
nied by their male relatives. 

Nothing was said at the time about the state of health of the 
first Sindubaia, neither did the Superintendent of Police infer 
anything unusual. No complaint was then made about the 
treatment of the women. The first Sindubaia took her small child 
to the jail by her own choice. 

The Governnpent’s Conclusion* 

From \kese circumstances the Governor in Council draws the 
following conclusions : 

(a) The Criminal Investigation Department had reasonable 
grounds for regarding the original name found among the papers 
already mentioned as suspicious, and for taking action to elucidate 
th e fact by search. Thi order of arrest was an error of judgment. 
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( 4 ) The action of the Superintendent of Police. Bankura, was 
justified by a bona fide doubt as to the identity of the woman cover* 
ed by his orders and by a hona fide suspicion of both the women 
whom he arrested. He endeavoured to treat the women with consi- 
deration. and as soon as possible he telegraphed for further orders, 
supplementing this by his written report. ( As regards the disappear- 
ance of his telegram further enquiry is proceeding.) 

m The delay in considering this report is accounted for between 
the 7tn and irt h January by the fact that it was marked to an officer 
who was called away from Calcutta, and in his absence the urgency 
of the matter was not appreciated . 

\d) As regards the delay between the 12th and 1 8th January, 
it is to he regretted *hat the Deputy Inspector General did not 
decide at once that the case against the two women did not justify 
their continued detention, and that he deferred orders pending the 
pursuit of another clue. The delay was .intensified by the misunder- 
standing regarding the despatch of a telegram. When he realised 
the true position, the Deputy Inspector General acted correctly in 
at once applying for the release of the women. 

The views of Government in the matter will be communicated 
to all officers concerned. It is regretted that the two women were 
detained unnecessarily in jail, but the reasons for the action taken 
and the misunderstandings which unfortunately complicated the 
facts have been explained above. 


The communique, however, did not satisfy the people. Nor did 
it purport so to do. It was an attempt as usnal to meet as far as 
possible the reckless attacks of the Indian Press on the officers of the 
police. Hut in effect it sent fury one degree higher. The communi- 
que. it was clamoured, shamelessly exonerated the police on the one 
hand, and added insult to injury on the other by recognising an error 
of judgment and evaportion of documents without much concern 
and not rectifying that error perpetrated on two simple middle- 
class women. In the Bengal Council on 19th Feb. the Hon. Mr. A. C. 
Dutt moved a resolution asking for a mixed committee of officials 
and non~oificials so that after enquiry the offending or careless 
officials might be suitably dealt with. In the course of his speech 
he said : — 

Hon* Mr. A. C* Dutt's Speech. 

My r„ord, We have been assured that the Defence of India 
Act is not an Oppression of India Act for the prosecution 
of innocent young men. We have been assured that the Act is 
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administered with the utmost consideration and dicomspection 
and that the personal liberty of His Majesty’s subject is never 
lightly interfered with. Bat the case of the two Sindhubala* and 
the Government communique published in yesterday's papers have 
made disclosures which we cannot contemplate without equanimity 
and have proved hevond doubt that all that glitters is not gold 
and that things are not what they are represented to be. 

Let us examine the Government’s version and see whetherthere 
was any justification for the arrest and detention of the two unfortu- 
nate women of Bankura. We are told that a slip of paper contain- 
ing the name of one Sindhubala with her address was found among 
the papers of a member of the revolutionary party in Calcutta, and 
the Criminal Investigation Department, Calcutta, at once telegraphed 
orders to the Superintendent of Police, Bankura, to arrest her 
under the Defence of India Act. 

The Government communique says that the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department had reasonable grounds for regarding the original 
name found on the slip as suspicious. My Lord, such a view can 
only be based on the assumption that all relations, friends and 
acquaintances of members of the revolutionary movement are 
themselves revolutionaries. Not only this. Even those who are 
known to them, but to whom they are perfect strangers, are also 
revolutionaries. Suppose a political suspect wants to communicate 
his grievances to the Secretary of the Indian Association and writes 
his name on an envelope, then according to the dictum laid 
down in the communique, it could be said that the discover}" 
of the envelope would constitute reasonable grounds for suspecting 
that the Secretary of the Indian Association was a participant in the 
revolutionary movements ! I shall not labour on this point. But 
I shall say this : We have always been told that tht people are 
never suspected unless the C.I.D. have reasonable grounds for 
suspecting them. Am I then to understand that during the last 3 
or 4 years, many of my countrymen have been suspected on such 
reasonable grounds as have been disclosed in this Government 

It is now admitted that the order of the C.I.D. for the arrest of 
Sindhubala was an error of judgment. But the two Sindhubalas 
say to the C.I.D. “It may be an error to you, it may be play to you, 
but it has been something more serious to us/' Error of judgment — 
honest error of judgment— honest error made in coming to an 
honest judgment by an honest enquiry to get at the truth is 
certainty pardonable, and I for One never quarrel with such errors. 


communique- 
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But error of judgment presupposes the •exercise of some judgment 
The question, therefore, * arises— Was then enquiry made by the 
C. I. D. before . they came to the erroneous Judgment ? Did the 
C. I. D. take any evidence of any kind ? Did they examine any 
witness ? Did they make any enquiry of any description whatever ? 
Was there anything before the C. I . D. except the mysterious 
communication made to them by that magical slip ? There was nos 
even so much as the statement of a Police spy or informer. It is, 
therefore, a case where there was no judgment, erroneous or other* 
wise — it is, therefore, not a case of error of judgment. Judgment 
without enquiry is an achievement of which the CXI), may be proud, 
but I shall certainly say this that such procedure is repugnant to all 
ideas of justice and fair*play. 

The Popular Complaint. 

Our complaint, My Lord, is that the C. I. D. has been invested 
with extraordinary powers ; our complaint is that they have exercised 
those powers without any sense of responsibility ; our complaint 
is that many persons, as innocent as the two Sindhuhalas admittedly 
are, have been arrested as recklessly as the two unfortunate women 
were arrested. Our complaint is that many innocent men and boys 
have been the victims of the overzealous activities of C. I. D. We 
have been persistently and insistently inviting the attention of. die 
Government to the inherent defects of the general policy regarding 
the administration of the Defence of India Act and to the out- 
rageous injustice to which it lias incvitibly led to in individual cases. 
But we have always been told in reply* that we are abnormally 
suspicious ; that our complaints arc without any foundation. 

If I were permitted to speak out with absolute frankness, I would 
say that we have all this time cried in the wilderness and failed to 
make any impression upon the robust optimism of the Government 
that the Act is administered with the utmost care and scruple. But, 
.My iiord, the case of the Sindhubalas and the facts admitted by the 
Government in connection with the case have conclusivelv demons- 
trated, if any demonstration were needed, that our complaints were 
not unfounded ; that we were in the right and that the Government 
wax in the wrong, that there is a screw loose somewhere in the 
machinery of internment and that there is something wrong some 
where in the affairs of the Internment Department. 

Why should it be supposed for one ’ moment that the case of 
these unfortunate women is an isolated instance of grievous wrong 
done by the C. I. D ? Who knows, My Lord, how many have been 
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arrested and deprived of their personal liberty, under similar circums- 
tances ? This case is only a typical illustration of the gross abuse 
of power by the C. I. D, brought to light possibly owing to the fact 
that the victim* happened to be women. It is such cases which 
justified the strong views held by our distinguished countryman 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, on the subject of internment 

The Comedy of Errors- 

Why was the first Sindhubala arrested, although she did not 
answer the description given in the warrant ? It is said that the 
Superintendent surmised that the word “Kamanbia Chose** in hi? 
order might be a mistake for “Kunja Chose*' — and thinking thai 
one Sindhubala, wife of Xatobar Ghosc residing in that house, might 
be the woman named in his instructions, he arrested her. Now the 
Superintendent's explanation is. to say the least, astounding and 
carries its own condemnation. It is, of course, now admitted that 
the Superintendent arrested a wrong Sindhubala. 

The next question is why did he arrest the second Sindhubala. 
when the order was to arrest only one woman ? She also did not 
answer the description given in the order of the Superintendent — 
even the name of the village did not tally. This Sindhubala was the 
wife of one Debendra Chose. It is ser ously stated in the Government 
communique that the Superintendent began to entertain doubt?: 
whether the words “Kamanbia” might not, after all, have been 
misspelt for “Debendra" and arrested her ! 

The first Sindhubala was arrested because the Superintendent 
thought “Kamanbia** might l>e a mistake for “Kunja” and the 
second Sindhubala was arrested, because he thought “Kamanbia* 
might be a mistake for “Debendra.” It is of course now admitted 
that like the first Sindhubala, the second Sindhubala is also as 
innocent as anybody present here. Verily, My Lord, we arc fallen 
upon evil times when even our women are arrested on such pretexts 
as these ! Was there the shadow of justification for arresting two 
women, one of whom the Superintendent knew’ was no more guilty 
than his own self was ? Would this abnormally over/ealous Superin- 
tendent arrest a third woman, if he had got scent of a third 
Sindhubala?' 

Possibly he had drawn his inspiration from that interesting hero 
of Ramayana, wlvo was sent to the mountain of Gandhamadan to 
fetch the plant “Bishalyak^rani,” but unable to recognize the same 
carried the entire mountain over his shoulders. Wc should be 
thankful to him that the Bankura Superintendent did not arrest the 
entire female population of Baukura 1 
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Let ns, however, see what happened after the double arrest. We 
are told that the Superintendent despatched a telegram to the CJLD. 
asking which Sindhubala should be detained or both. We are 
further told that this telegram was delivered at the C. I. D. office ; 
but it was subsequently mislaid and it was not put up before any 
officer. The result was that neither Sindhubala was released and both 
had to rot in jail. Not receiving any reply to his telegram the Super- 
intendent posted his report of the double arrest to the C.I.D. Like 
the telegram, this report also reached the C. 1 . D. office and like 
the telegram this report also failed to obtain any immediate attention 
of the C. 1 . D. For wc are told that .according to the usual routine, 
the report was marked by the Special Assistant to one of the Special 
Superintendents by name. The latter Officer, however, left Calcutta 
on urgent duty on the 8th January and the report was not seen by 
him till the evening of the nth idem on his return. So the poor 
Sindhubalas had to rot in jail up to the nth January. But the 
Special Superintendent returned to C alcutta on that day and let 
us see whether one or both of the Sindhubalas were released without 
further delay. 

Wc are really grateful to the Special Superintendent, for we are told 
that lie at once called for the file and submitted it to the Deputy 
Inspector General on the 12th* January. Very well, let us see what 
prompt action is taken by the Deputy Inspector-General. Why, he 
decided' to telegraph to Bankura for the arrest of Debendra Ghose, 
the husband of the second Sindhubala, against whom grave charges 
had in the meantime been bxought by the Police and deferred orders 
in respect of th > two women, until the receipt of an answer to his 
telegram. 

But alas, we are told that there was a misunderstanding about this 
telegram also and as a matter of fact, it was not despatched. The 
Deputy Inspector-General was, however, under the impression that 
the telegram had been sent and postponed orders about the women 
several days, expecting an answer to the telegram which had never 
been sent. The women were no doubt spending their days m the 
jail, hut we cannot be too grateful to the Deputy Inspector-General, 
for the communique says in a tone of great self-complacency that 
after a week he "at once” came to the conclusion that the two women 
could not be detained any longer and on the 18th January recom- 
mended their release to the local Government and their release was 
at once directed l 

Soch is the interesting history 0 1 the arrest of die women and 
their detention for 15 days in the Jail, as told in the Government 
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communique. As I was reading it, I was only wondering if it was 
really the version of the Government. For I cannot conceive a grea- 
ter indictment than this explanation itself. The most powerful and 
skilful advocate of Sindhubala could not possibly think of a. more 
scathing impeachment of the OLD. Wc arc treated with the story of 
a series of blunders — a story of a series of commissions ami omi- 
ssions committed iu that mysterious Department popularly known 
as the C. I. D. If the stoiy is true, il only proves how efficiently the 
Department is working. There is one thing, Mv Lord, in the 
communique to which I feel bound to c all vonr Kxccllencv’s atten- 
tion. It is said that the detention of the two jpiiidhubalas for a 
fortnight in the Jail was due to a tissue of blunders. Hut is it not 
rather difficult to appreciate this explanation in view of the fact that 
throughout the whole of that fortnight the newspapers were crying 
hoarse over this unfortunate and outrageous incident ? The indecent 
haste with which the order of arrest was passed and executed was, 
however^ more than made up by the abnormal delay made in releas- 
ing them ! The raid on the Sindhubalas may be a feather in the 
cap of the C. 1. D., but it may be the last straw on a camel's back. 
For the Orientals are very sensitive about the honour of their 
females. 

In view. My Lord, of the far-rcaching effects of such reckless 
arrests, it behoves your Excellency to institute a careful and searching 
enquiry regarding the incident and award suitable punishment to 
all those who arc responsible for it and who have thereby exposed 
the Government to such criticism. Your Lordship should also order 
such stops to be taken as may make the recurrence of such an 
incident in future impossible. The short-sighted and bigoted policy 
of not washing the official dirty linen before the public will no longer 
do. It is an old and exploded shibboleth which must now be cast 
to the winds. Public opinion must now be reckoned with. U will 
not put up with such conduct on the pari of the public servants. 
The time is gone whe n public servants used to lord it over riding 
roughshod over (he feelings of the people — the time has come when 
public servants must be servants of the public, not merely in the 
sense that they receive their pay ojit of the taxes paid by the public, 
but iu the sense that they exist only to serve the public. As Lord 
Morley (then Mr. MorlevJ wrote to Lord Minto 

“That system (system of arbitrary rule) may have worked in its 
own vrfy in old days, and in those days the people may have had no 
particular objection to arbitrary rule. But, as you have said to mo 
scores of- times, the old darsare gone and the new times brdf&e a 
new spirit ; and we caxxnotWiy on upon the old maxims.*’ 
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Mf Lord, the people demand that a searching enquiry be made 
and suitable and deterrent punishment be meted out to all those who 
Are responsible for the unjust and unnecessary harassment of the 
two women. 

The Hon- Rai Bahadur Debend ra Chandra Ghose's 

speech in support of the resolution was also telling and outspoken. 
After giving Government the highest praise for its Communique , 
he spoke of that document as follows : — 

“It has said that the order for arrest sent from the Seal of the 
Government to the Bankura Police Superintendent was wrong. 
But it has not said anything about any punishment for any officer, 
high or low, through whose carelessness and want of judgment 
the two village women of Bankura were arrested, and kept in 
prison for about two weeks.” 

“The officers concerned have this much to be said in their favour 
that they have in the past been encouraged in these courses, that 
their predecessors in office have been doing the same and that high- 
handedness is the tradition of the Police, who are otherwise a most 
useful body of public servants.” And he concluded by saying : 

“In the present instance the Press has served the country very 
well. But for their persistent references to this unhappy incident 
in this remote corner of Bengal, I doubt very much whether the 
detention in jail of these two supposed suspects would have termina- 
ted after two weeks. In this country interference with personal 
liberty is made generally in a light-hearted manner by the Executive, 
and judging from recent events women here do not get the same 
amount of consideration in their hands as their sisters in England. 
Your Excellency no doubt remembers the incident of the Cass case 
in Ix>ndon which took place some years ago. An innocent shop 
girl of tbit name had to leave her business place at a very late hour 
in the evening, and was passing by a street alone, when an over- 
zealous police constable arrested her, and kept her in the lock up 
for a few hours. It created such a sensation in England that I 
believe the Home Secretary had to resign and make a scape-goat of 
himself. My Lord. I implore your government to caution the police 
in their pursuit of anarchical criminals amongst the women folk of 
the country. - If they did that, they would be increasing the virus of 
anarchism instead of lessening it. The present case is an illustra- 
tion of the flimsy grounds upon which the police of the country 
proceed to deprive a person of his personal liberty, and of the itt 
effect upon the feeling of the people, of their wild and injudicious 
prmedtinn* It is not necessary in the interests of good government 
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to drag: out a woman from her home because her husband or brother 
was a suspect and photographs of revolutionaries were found in her 
room. And whether you are prepared or not to mark your disappro- 
val of the conduct of the officers concerned in the manner suggested 
by the words of the motion of my honourable friend, you can do 
some reparation to the victims of your act, and the least jrou can do 
is to give adequate money compensation to the two injured women. 
This will not only soothe t ieir feelings, but will have a very whole- 
some effect on the country — a thing more to he prized than the 
fetish of prestige. 


Govern meat Reply- 

On behalf of the Government the Hon'ble Sir Henry Wheeler 
said that he could not accept Mr. Dutt’s resolution as “an enquiry 
had been held, a communique had been issued, and they proposed 
to send their expression of disapproval to the officers conccrned. ,t 
H. E. the Governor too found himself in a very delicate position and 
accepting the full responsibility of the indiscretion of his subordinates 
assured the house that Government sincerely regretted such an 
“error of judgment” and that strict orders have been issued to 
prevent a recurrence of such errors. The sympathetic attitude of 
the Governor and his personal assurance went a great deal towards 
appeasing the public, specially the moderate section of the commu- 
nity, but the extremist section did not fail to make capital out of the 
incident at every turn. It is to be remembered that at this time the 
Rowlatt Committee on sedition was sitting in the High Court to 
examine all evidence which the Government of Bengal could produce 
to justify their colossal internment policy. And even the Capital , 
the upright and non-party Anglo-Indian journal, remarked : “The 
Government of Bengal knew all about the Rowlatt Commission and 
its silent trench-digging. One would therefore suppose that it would 

be particularly careful to keep the C. 1. 1), on its best behaviour 

The police explanation of this most singular lapse is an insult to 

the most ordinary intelligence A Pride s Purge is wanted, not a 

mere expression of disapproval. Considering how sorely he has 
been embmssed by contratemps, Lord Ronaldshay should not 
hesitate to send the delinquents packing, bureaucratic opposition 
notwithstanding. 


Post Siodhubala affair* 

Rumblings of popular feeling still continued to be heard here 
and there but no practical step to build an organisation for resisting 
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-the kstemraent policy of the Government was made anywhere in 
Bengal up to this time. The Initiative however was taken by Madras 
where a manifesto was issued over the signature other prominent 
Nationalists purporting to form an Indian Civil Rights Committee. 
The Manifesto is given below. A great public meeting was also held 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta on the 5th March to consider how best 
to protect the personal liberty of the ]>eople. The example set by 
Madras was followed by this meeting and the Bengal Civil Rights 
Committee was established with Sir Rash Behan* Ghose as president. 
The objects of the Committee were : — 

(i) To watch over, protect and safeguard the civil rights and 
liberties of the people of this Province, specially with reference to 
the working of the Regulation III of 1818 and the Defence of India 
Act and other enactments and legislation, present or prospective, 
curtailing the liberties of the subject : 

(ii) To afford relief pecuniary or otherwise, to the families of 
the detenus who are unable to maintain themselves in cases where 
adequate provisions for their maintenance have not been made by 
the Government ; 

(iii) To enquire into and rei>ort on the cases of persons detained 
under the two aforesaid enactments and their physical and mental 
conditions when under such detention and to take all measures to 
afford them any necessary relief or help. 

(iv) To carry on agitation both in this country and in England 
with a view to make the law in this country consistent with t he rights 
and the liberties of the jieople ; and 

(v) TO raise funds for the carrying out of the above mentioned 
objects. 



The Madras Civil Rights Manifesto. 

*v 

The undersigned beg to invite attention to a proposal which has 
been for some time before a* number of gentlemen interested in a 
most vital point connected with the liberty of the subject in this 
country. This proposal bps been very carefully considered by many 
friends in all the provinces, and it is felt that no delay should be 
allowed in launching the scheme proposed and carrying it out 
vigorously. 

The proposal is to form a Committee entitled “the Indian Civil 
Rights Committee/' The necessity for such a step must be obvious 
to those who have watched the action of the authorities in the matter 
of internments generally, and to those who have been following in 
particular the working of the Committee now sitting in Calcutta 
with Justice Rowlatt as president. Apparently the organisers of 
the Committee have in mind what, in effect, is similar to that 
which was attempted by the Government in or about 1909, when 
Reg. 3 of 1818, that barbarous relic of the East India Company, 
legislation was made (in the words of Mr. Mackarness M. P. ) “a 
part of the normal machinery of Government” In other words, it 
is the intention of the authorities, including the Government of Bengal, 
to procure an enactment which would enable them to exercise as a 
matter of ordinary procedure the power of imprisoning, arbitrarily 
and without any sort of trial, those who unfortunately come under 
the suspicion of the police. It is a well-known fact that during the 
last two or three years there have been a number of instances of 
imprisonment— arbitran* and without trial— and that this practice 
still continues as vigorously as ever under the Defence of India act, 
which needless to say, is purely a War measure and is being grossly 
misapplied? Is it possible for any people in the face of this not to 
be rousef} to such immediate action as will prevent this introduction 
of aMasttbphic legislation ? 

The discus^o wWch took place in the House of Commons in 
J909 and in the press in England with reference to the policy of 
deportations imbibe Regulations of 1818 will be invaluable to us 
at thispyesent critical juncture. A considerable number of liberal 
member of ParUattniat that time were keenly interested in the 
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subject. With Mr. Mackamess as Chairman they formed themselves 
into a committee called “The Civil Rights Committee.” 

In the House of Commons Mr. Mackamess moved, on the 5th 
March 09, the following Amendment that this House while cordially 
welcoming the proposals which have l>een laid before it for the reform 
on the Government of India, is of opinion that the success of those 
proposals is gravely endangered by the fact that British subjects in 
that chantry are subjected to imprisonment and deportation without 
having bad any charge made against them and without having been 
convicted of any crime/ The amendment was rejected by 195 to 76 
votes but notwithstanding this rejection, it is evident that it was 
this Committee that by its untiring efforts then put a stop to further 
deportations. Lord Morley’s Recollections will confirm this. It is now 
no longer disputed that it was Lord Morely who, in spite of opposi- 
tion from Lord Minto and his councillors, compelled the Government 
of India to cancel the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, Krishna Kumar 
Mitter, Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt, and other great patriots. 

It will be admitted on all hands that we can afford to delay no 
longer in endeavouring to procure by constitutional methods 
adequate protection of our people in the matter of free speech, 
discussion of public questions and representation of grievances. We 
feel sure that we shall have with us the sympathy of the majority of 
the Liberal Party and still more of the influential Labour Party — all 
of whom desire to ensure to His Majesty’s Indian subjects that 
freedom from autocracy and Prussianism for which Britain and 
her Allies to day are shedding their very life blood. Further we 
take it that the Secretary of State who is now visiting India has 
not failed to be affected by the deep discontent which prevails, parti- 
culary in Bengal, because of the inhuman treatment of hundreds 
and hundreds of innocent person — for the most part youths of 
education and high aims. We are very confident that, on his retnm 
to F.ngland, he will do all in his power to guard against the policy of 
unrestrained arrest of persons on mere suspicion by the Police, their 
incarceration without limit of time, and with no possibility of ob- 
taining redress by fair and reasonable means. 

It is worth noting that the Civil Right’s Committee, in protesting 
against deportations, etc., were not working solely in the interests of 
of the Indian people, for they feared and very rightly that this policy 
would find its way into their own country. Mr. Mackamess drew 
attention to this danger in his very exhaustive and convincing speech 
in support of the amendment he moved on the 5th March, 1909. 

In fact, since the War, the British public itself has had some 
experience of this nature. Consequent^, we expect that they wili 

. ' • ' -A 
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help us in out efforts to prevent further unjust curtailment of our 
liberty. 

In these circumstances, we submit that the formation of the 
“Indian CivirKights Committee’* is absolutely essential and accor- 
dingly we invite the co-operation and support of every citizen, man 
or woman in India. The co-operation of the latter is highly desirable 
and should meet with a ready response, since so many women have 
suffered by reason of the internments of their husbands and sons. 
The Committee will limit itself .strictly to the particular purposes 
indicated. It must not be confounded with the movement for securing 
Home Rule or Self-Government, for whatever the constitutional 
reforms granted to us may be, they would be of little value, as long 
as this power of internment is in the hands of the Executive 
■Government. 

The Committee will work for the most pari in England, for it is 
only by agitating there that we can hope for success. To work in 
England, however, means expenditure. To ensure this it is proposed, 
among other means, tliat donations should be asked for. YVe beg 
that communications from persons desirous of helping us in this all 
important matter may be addressed to Mr. Ik P. Wadia, “New India*' 
Office. Madras, who has kindly promised to act as Provisional Secre- 
tary of our informal Committee. 

S. Snbramania Iyer 

8. Kasturiranga Iyengar 
Annie Besant 

C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 

A. Kangaswami Iyengar 

B. P. Wadia 



Internment Meeting. 

Calcutta, S March— 1918. 

Mr- B- Chakravarti’s Address* 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by Mr B. 
Chakravarti as president of the great Town Hall internment meeting, 
at Calcutta, on the 5th March, *18. 

Our Point of View 

What is oar point of view on the question of internments and 
deportations ? We stand at a critical point in the history of India. 
It is a time of peculiar difficulty and trial both for the Government 
and the people. ... ... ... ... 

Gentlemen, during the last decade we have seen quite a crop of 
repressive legislation disfiguring the statute book of our country. 
I shall content myself by mentioning a few of them. There is the 
Seditious Meetings Act passed in 1907. That Act was passed, 
as its preamble says, to tnake better provision for the prevention of 
public meetings likely to promote sedition or to cause a dis- 
turbance of public tranquillity. I remember our distinguished 
countryman Sir Rash Behary Ghose raised his voice of protest in 
the Imperial Council. He pointed out that the measure proposed 
could have but only one effect, vis., of driving crime, if any, under- 
ground. The Indian Government did not heed either his words or 
the many public protests which were made at the time. The next 
year saw the passing of the Newspapers Incitement to Offence Act. 
In the same year again was passed the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act to provide, as its preamble says, for the more speedy 
trial of certain offences and for the prohibition of associations danger- 
ous to the public peace. In 1910 was passed the Indian Press Act 
to provide, as its preamble says, for the better control of the Press. 
And in 1913, wts passed the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act to provide for the punishment of criminal conspiracies. Then 
<^me this great war in August 1914- In March 1915 followed the 
Defence of India Act. And nqw we are threatened with further 
legislation to enable the Government to deal effectively with 
the revolutionary movement in India. 

3— VM. *¥ 
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Remedies Worse this the Disease* 

Gentlemen, yon are all aware of the working of the police 
during the last decade, armed as they were with these repressive 
legislation. 4 1 shall not repeat them here. Yon are all painfully 
aware of them. Deportations and political trials— were the order 
of the day. One never knows what a vast amount of public 
money had been spent on the mischievous working of the C. I. D 
and these futile political trials. People were taken by surprise. 
They wondered and groaned ; they protested again and again : 
they were sullen and silent. But who cared ? The idea on the part 
of the authorities was to meet acts of violence on the part of a 
small group of young men who had lost all faith in constitutional 
agitation by organised terrorism, lawless law, and C I D. activities 
I believe 1 am justified in saying that there was no attempt to 
discover the root-cause which had led the law-abiding Bengalee 
youths into these paths of violence. Gentlemen, it might be said 
that there v. as some excuse for the bureaucratic Government which 
was mainly alien and which . was not of the people, by the people 
and for the people, to lose its balance when face to face with new 
and destructive forces and rush into forging remedies which were 
worse than the disease and were so declared by competent critics 
at the time. But what excuse is there for making a regular 
practice of it and not only retaining such enactments on the 
Statute Book but also askirnr for more ? 

Facts and Figures* 

Gentlemen, we have been taker, to task by the Government, 
our Anglo Indian friends, and the Anglo Indian Press, for not 
being exact in our facts and figures. Firstly, I ask whether 
facts and figures are only what are stated to be such by the 
Government, our Anglo Indian friends or the Anglo Indian 
Press ? Secondly, I further ask, are facts and figures about in- 
ternments and deportations available to the public ? Again and 
again we have clamoured for information but it has been sys* 
tematically denied to us. There have been interpellations in the 
Council but to what effect ? The Hon ble Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, on July 26th 1915, soon after the Defence of India 
Act was passed, wanted information about internments and depor- 
tations. But what answer did he receive ? The Hon ’ble Mr. Kerr 
said in reply. — 

^Government do not consider it consistent with public interest to 
publish in the proceedings of this Council the names and position of life of 
the penous on whom orders have been served, or to give public information 
as to the places wham they have been ordered to reside". 

Even as late as the *oth of November last, to a similar question 
by the Hon’ble Babu Akbil Chandra Dutta, the Government gave a 
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simitar answer. I shall give yon another sample of information 
supplied by the Government with regard to this matter. The 
Hon*ble Balm Bhabendra Chandra Ray on the 20th of November 
1917 put the following questions to the Govenment : — 

(a) In how many instances have the Government reoeived complaints 
regarding the unsuitability of the places of domicile of detenus ana what 
enquiries have been made with regard thereto and with what result P , 
(b) What is usually the nature of the complaint* f (c) Iu how many eaaea 
have the pieces of domicile been described— (i) malarious ; (ii) desolate ; 
(iii) infested with enakee (iv) unusually damp ; (v) jungly f 

The Hon'ble Mr. Kerr in reply said 

The collection of the information asked would involve an additional 
burden on already overworked officers sod Government do not think that 
the public utility of the information when obtained would be commensurate 
with the labour entailed’’ 

I leave it to you, gentlemen, to judge about the charge levelled 
against us that we do not give facts and figures. 

A Pious Wish. 

His Excellency Lord Ronaidshay told his Council on the 20th 
November last, I shall give you his exact words : — “I wish I could 
place before the public all the information which Government pos- 
sesses.” “If I could 1 ’, His Excellency continued — . 

“I venture to think that such phrases as the Oppression of India’s Act 
for the persecution of innocent yonng men would speedily disappear from 
the repertoire of our platform orators and from public Press". 

Gentlemen, may I, with great respect to His Excellency, also 
wish His Excellency Lord Ronaidshay was here occupying the chair 
and in my position and fully alive to the feeling actuating all of us. 
If he was, I doubt not gentlemen, His Excellency would have said 
the same thing as we are saying, perhaps more. His Excellency 
would have done the same thing, as we are doing, perhaps more. 

I shall, however, confine myself to the facts and figures and the 
information furnished to us, meagre as they are. I shall mainly 
depend on the speeches in the Council and the answers, uniform- 
ing though they are, to the interpellations by the Hdtfble Members 
in Council. I feel so sure of our case and the justice of it that I 
shall not travel beyond. I shall base my case on admitted facts 
and figures, on official facts and figures, and on the official presenta- 
tion of such facts and figures. 

Persons “Regulated ’ out of Liberty* 

This policy of internments and deportations has run its course 
now for close upon three years. According to the official figure 
given on 14th March 1917, approximately 800 of our fellow country- 
men have been “regulated” out of their liberty either under die De* 
fence of India Rules or the Bengal Regulation III of 181 8. It is 
the prevailing impression that thd number has increased since that 
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date, bat official figures up to the present time an not forthcoming. 
The personal liberty of so many of our fellow subjects have been 
arbitrarily invaded without charge, without trial* and without con- 
viction of any crime by any competent court established by Law. 

“Vo bereave a man” says Bbwketooe “of life by videnee, to eoofiaeate 
Us estate without aoeosatwa or trial would be so gross and notorious an 
set of despotism as must at onee convey the alarm throughout the whole 
kingdom. But confinement of the person by secretly hurrying him to goal 
where his sufferings are unknown or forgotten, is a less public, a less strik- 
ing, and therefore a more dangerous engine of arlitaiy Government”. 

Government under n Misapprehension- 

His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay in his recent speech took Sir 
Rabindra Nath to task for deliberately stating that the public "are justi- 
fied in thinking that a large number of those punished are innocent” 
‘"That is”, His Excellency continued “a grave charge for any respon- 
sible person to make against any Government and it is one which 
I cannot allow to pass unnoticed”. Sir Rabindra Nath, however, 
subsequently reiterated his statement and said "that the policy of 
secret cond mnation and punishment hitherto pursued has naturally 
led a very large number of my countrymen to conclude that a great 
many of those punished are innocent. Imprisonment in jail, in some 
cases in a solitary cell, savours to the public at large more of ven- 
geance than of precaution.” "Moreover,” Sir Rabindra Nath continues 
"the harassment to which a detenu is subjected even after his re- 
lease by reason of continued shadowing by the police may not be 
adm itted by those who are responsible but is too painfully patent 
to those who share the suffering.” Gentlemep, in this statement Sir 
Rabindra Nath has only voiced the public opinion in Bengal and 
I have no doubt you endorse every word of it. It seems to me the 
Government is under a misapprehension in this matter, for I find 
that in answer to a question in the Council on the 13th December 
1916, the Hon'ble Mr. Kerr said : . 

Government am aware that them is a feeling among many people in 
Bengal that people am being intoned upon inenffioient materials.” 

But mark the words which follow : 

“Government am also aware that thorn is also a feeling among many 
other people in Bengal to the opposite offset" 

I venture to thjpk that this “many othcr people" is only a microsco- 
pic minority* in Bengal: at any rate, the public have not bad the 
privilege of learning first hand from any such people whether thdy 
entertain such a feeling, why they do so, and what opportunities they 
.have had of considering the question. 

That Old nod Archaic Regulation. 

Gentlemen, you are aware that some of the detenues have been 
dealt with under the Bengal Regulation in of 1818, That old and 
arefaak provision, suitable »e tha times when h was enacted, has 



been resuscitated from the chHM statute book tad has been 
mmmm-sA to the aid of the Government The mein difference, m 
I wtestand It, in dealing with the deteanei under the Defence of 
India Rules and those under the Bengal Regulation III of 1618 is 
that persons dealt with under the Regulation are confined in Jail, 
whereas persons dealt with under the Rules are domiciled in select 
areas. Therefore, whatever I say about intenements under the Defence 
of India Rules apply “mutatis mutandis’ to the deportations under 
the Bengal Regulation III of i8t8. 

The Defence of India Act, as you are aware, was passed in 
March 1915. This measure was considered and passed at a single 
sitting of the Imperial Council. And yet this is a measure the like of 
which is not known in the constitutional history of any country, so 
far as its provisions relate to internal administration. I say this with* 
out fear of any contradiction, and challenge all concerned to point 
out any other legislation in any civilised country and in civilised 
times intended to deal with internal administration which is a parallel 
to this measure. 

We have been told again aud again that this is not merely a war 
measure. The Act itself shows that. But I say this that under the 
cover of a war measure has been passed this drastic measure dealing 
with the liberty of the subject and affecting the internal administra- 
tion of the country. Indeed Sir Reginald Craddock pointed out 
while introducing this measure in the Council that it was really a 
Defence of the Realm Act (which was a temporary measure adopted 
in England for the successful prosecution of the war) to which he 
was inviting the assent of the Council. He added further that the 
powers he Was asking for were primarily required in the military 
interests of the country. There is no doubt there was a reference by 
him to the internal situation in Bengal as a cause for the introduc- 
tion of the provisions affecting internal administration. But, gentle- 
men, 1 ask this in ail sincerity what was the emergency of his 
measure so far as the internal administration of the country was con- 
cerned ? Why was this part of the measure mixed up with the war 
measure ? His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay stated in his speech hi 
his Council about the movement in Bengal “Though it has sought 
to take advantage of the war in which the empire is engaged it is not” 
mark the words “a product of the war; it existed long before the 
war '” Again I ask why was advantage taken to pass this legislation 
so far as it affects the internal situation in the country in such great 
haste and in connection with a temporary measure for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

I now pass on the particular provision of the Defence of India Act 
dealing with internments. The Defence of India Act, sec. a,d. (d) 
Provides as follows : — 
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"To empower any civil or military authority wham, in theopiniott ef such 
authority, there ara fOMouable grounds lor suspecting that any personhss 
acted, h aotin g, or ia about to.aot in a manner prejudicial to the public safety, 
to direct that auch Demons shall not enter, reside* or remain m anv area 
specified in writing by such authority, orfchat such person shall reside and 
remain in any area so specified, or that he shall conduct himself ip suoli 
manner or abstain from such set, or take suoh order with any property in his 
possession or under liis control, a* such authority may direct** 

Then a role has been framed under this clause which runs as 
follows >— 

“Where, In the opinion of tbo Looai Government r there are reasonable 
pounds for believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act 
m a manner prejndical to the public safety or the defence of British India, 
the Local Government may by order in writing, direct that such person— (a) 
shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order (b) shall 
reside *»r remain in spy area in British India so specified ; <c) shall conduct 
himself in such manner or abstain from such acts, or take such orders with 
any property in his possession or under his control as may be specified in such 
Older ; Provided that a Local Government shall not make an order under cl. 
(b) of this rule specifying an area outside the province without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council/* 


Gentlemen, the statutory provision in the Act and the rule 
framed under it deal with a generality It is ‘left entirely in the 
bands of the executive without anv limitation whatsoever. There 
» no counterpart to this in the "English Act. There could not 
possibly be any. Sir Reginald Craddock while comparing the 
English measure with its Indian counterpart of cl. ffj said, — “Sub- 
clause (f) which permits of control over the movements and acts of 
individuals is paralleled by English regulations which allow of 
the removal of the inhabitants of whole areas as well as individuals, 
the direction to them to remain within doors within specified hours 
and to extinguish lights, and the taking census of private goods/* 
With the greatest respect to the Hon'bie Member, I fiil to see any 
analogy whatsoever in this with the internment clause. 

There is only one rule under the English measure which has 
any similarity to this and that is Rule 1 4 B, which provides for 
the internment of persons of hostile origin or association. But 
even under this the interned person may submit his case to an 
advisory committee which shall be presided over by a person who 
holds or lias held high judicial office. It is therefore, clear 
that even under this solitary provision the Government in England 
has hot tried to bring British subjects within the scope of the 
executive authority. There the executive authority has to submit 
to the decision of the advisory committee presided over by one 
holding high judicial office. This provision affords some guarantee 
that the liberties of persons, even of hostile origin or association, 
shall not be lightly interfered with. But, gentlemen, I ask what 
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guarantee lave we In this country? Whet is the procedure fol- 
lowed in this country ? I shall show this from the procedure ; the 
Government says it follows and I shall show that them is no 
gnarahtee, no safeguards in this count!}’. 

The Procedure* * 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr said on the 4th of September 191 6— 

“In the ease of each suspect who is interned under the Defence of 
India Eulee, he is informed generally as to the allegations made against 
him and is asked what be has to say in answer to them.* 7 

On the same day again the Hon'ble Member said in answer to 
another question ; — 

“Full enquiries are made in the case of each suspect by Gazetted officers 
of the police. The enquiry is of an executive character. Orders of intern- 
ment are not passed by Government until the papers of each case and all 
representations, if any, made by and on behalf of the suspect, have been 
considered.’* 

It is therefore clear that up to that time no charge used to be 
farmed against the detenus and that action was taken on the initiative 
of the gazetted officers of the police. 

Then again we find that the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr said this on the 
3rd of July 1917 

‘ For some months past, however, the charges have been reduced to 
writing and written replies are taken. The person concerned is invited to 
sign the paper to indicate that he has understood the charges. The original 
charges and answers are forwarded with the other papers of the case to 
Government Government sees no reason to alter the present practice.*’ 

So the Government does not make over such written charges to 

the suspects but takes them away A person who is thus ruled 

out of his liberty is not even entitled to keep the written charge 
against him with him ! 

Then we find H. £. Lord Ronaldshay assuring his Council on 
the 20th of November that all proper precautions are taken. He 
says this — 

“We have taken the most careful precautions against the chance of over 
committing injustice by any action which we are driven to take by virtne of 
it. Every person dealt with under it is charged in writing with a definite 
offence anfi is invited to write his reply. The whole of the e videnoe against 
him is submitted to a judicial officer for his opinion I do not believe the 
Act could have been better administered with greater care or with more 
consideration for those against whom it has been employed. 

With the greatest respect to his Excellency I fail to see, gentle- 
men, how anything is done even now to safeguard the interests of 
the detenues. On the other hand, it merely had laid open the door 
for the so-called confessions and criminating statements of approvers. 
What can the judicial officer do on ‘exparte’ evidence ? How can 
be test die evidence ? Where is the right of appeal to the advisory 
committee under the English law against the arbitrary afetion of 
Ae executive? 
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lord Carmich— T§ AwUyli at the fiv l dou c e 

Lord Carmichael In bis last speech to his Council on the 14th 
of March 1917 said that approximately Boo people have bam 
dealt with either under the Defence of India Act or the Bengal Regula- 
tlon III. of # i8t8 and attempted an analysts of the so-called evidence 
in the possession of the Government against these detenus. His 
Lordship said (a) 121 have been implicated by their own* 
confessions made here in Bengal, (b) 229 are implicated by confess- 
ing associates whose statements are supported by corroborative 
evidence, such as finds of arms or property known to have been 
stolen in dacoities, or by documentary evidence, or by their own con- 
duct on arrest, (c) 161 are implicated by the confession of associates 
generally two or more bat without such corroborative evidence as I 
have just mentioned, (d) 195 are implicated by such corroborative 
evidence supported by statements made by informers, (e) 70 have 
been implicated by evidence of informers coupled with evidence of 
association. Of these seventy, ten are accused by informers, who 
have been murdered. This strengthens, to my mind at least, the 
case for believing that the information given wa9 probably true. In 
six other cases bombs were produced by the sources who gave no 
information. In 21 more of the 70 cases what seems to be ven 
strong evidence of association with known criminals is relied on 
In addition, of course, to the informers' statement. In 17, the men 
are accused though only on the evidence of informers of such danger- 
ous crimes that I do not think Government would be justified in 
giving up such contiol as they have of them ” May I pause ? The 
graver the charge the less the necessity fol evidence ! This is the 
uncross-examined evidence on the strength of which the Government 
of Bengal has thought fit to deprive about 800, if not more, of His 
Majesty's subjects of their personal liberty 1 ! 

This was. in March 1917. But apparently His Lordship bad not 
all along the same confidence about the cogency of the evidence at 
His Lordship's command. His Lordship in a speeeh to his council 
on the 4th of April 19x6 when the Act had run its course for about 
a year said— - 

So far we have not been able to produce, I wish we could, exact evidence 
to hring home iheir guilt, beyond a shadow of doubt, to the individuals who 
committed Shorn crimes. But we have evidence which goes a long way to- 
wards it* 

And His Lordship's Government confidently acted on this 
evidtebce 1 1 9 

But, gentlemen, this is net all After three months of this speech 
Hi i LmidUp far another speech to his Council on the 4th of July 
1916 reiterated the same, fact I shall quote again His Lordship's 
words lest I do Hi* Lordship any injustice. He said*** 
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-t« amass ym that Govenrmsat beKeve Out th* have bm faHy 
jas taut ia ait tMgr him dew. We w at e w ni him wife ■hhH ib 
mm mm bat m have interfered with the liberty of no one igiiMt vhnR 
we did not feel that there ia evidsooe, though hue admit, it ia not evfd—ee- 
which ought tp lead to conviction in' an ordinary Court at law.” 

What tti avMuce met Dimtfldfr 

Ait what proof does a Court of tew require for a conviction ? It 
does not demand anything extraordinary. In the words of Sir' 
Lawrence Jenkins (Emperor of India v. Narendra Nath Sen Gupta). 
19 C. VV, N. 903) : "we decline to hold him guilty, or that his guilt 
is so probable that a prudent man ought, under the circumstances 
of this case, to act npon the supposition that he is guilty”. This ia 
all that the Evidence Act demands. But, according to Lord Carmi- 
chael, the evidence before His Lordship’s Government was not 
evidence that came to that standard ! I leave you to judge if it 
:s wise or politio—not to say legal — to act on this evidence. Yet 
His Lordship’s Government all along acted confidently on that 
evidence 1 ! 

In the same case Justice Sir Ashutosh Mukerji said, — 

“ I am in full agreement with the views set oat in the judgment of fhe- 
Coart which face just been read oat by the Chief Justice and to which I am 
a party. I desire only to emphasise that after anxious consideration of every 
element in the ease, as it was developed before us from day to day, I am 
strongly convinced of the absolute innocence of the accused | my deliberate 
conclusion is that the endeavour made to establish a connection between this 
innocent lad and dastardly crime by means of evidence tainted in alarge 
measure by manifest untruth ana manufactured evidence, has been 
completely nnsneceeefnl”. 

Lord Ronaldahay- 

Bnt it seems His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay and his Govern- 
ment have more confidence in the matter. His Lordship in his 
speech in the Council on the 20th of November said -‘‘The evi- 
dence now in our possession, is overwhelming. I wish I could 
place before the public all the information which the Govern- 
ment possess”. And His Lordship following Lord Carmichael 
made a similar analysis of the evidence at the disposal of the 
Government. His Lordship said : — "(a) Over 200 persons dealt with 
under the Defence of India Act alone have confessed to definite 
complicity in revolutionary movement ; (b) nearly 300 others are 
implicated by their associates, the evidence of their complicity being 
corroborated in every case by other evidence of an entirely indepen- 
dent character ; (e) rather more than 200 others are implicated 
by their own incriminating statements or by finds of arms or sedi- 
tious literature, or by the circumstances of their arrest, the evidence 
m nearly ali these oases being confirmed by infotttatkm obtained 
to® other sources.......... , 
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We ask : why do you not prosecute them in the law Courts 
The answer is very simple : — Because it will not carry conviction 
Lord Charmichacl said so more than once. 

Law of Confession 

Justice Straight, t\ J. says :*— • 

'‘My experience in this Court has conclusively convinced me that the 
primary object towards which the police direct their attention and energies 

is, if possible, to secure a confession To repeat a phrase I used on a 

former occasion* instead of working up to the confession, they work down 
from it with the result that we frequently find ourselves compelled to reverse 
convictions simply because beyoraed the confession there is no tangible evi- 
dence of guilt. Moreover, I have said and 1 repeat it now, it is incredible 
that the extraordinarily large number of confessions which come before us 
should have been voluntarily and freely made in every instance as represent- 
ed. I may claim some knowledge of an acquaintance with the wavs and 
conduct of persons accused of crime, and I do not believe that the ordinary 
inclinations of their mind which in this respect I take to be pretty much 
the same all the world over, to is make any admission of guilt 1 certainly can 
add that during 14 years’ active practice in Criminal Courts in England. 1 
do not remember half a dozen instances in which a real confession once 
having been made was retracted. Iu this country, on the contrary the retrac- 
tion follows almost invariably as a matter of course. It is impossible not to 
feel that the* average Indian Policeman with the desire to satisfy his superior 
before him and the-.terms of the Police Acts and rules behind him is not likely 
to be evemice m the method he adopts to make u short cut to the elimination 
of a difficult case by getting a suspected person to confess*'. 

Mr. Justice Mahmud in the same case : — 

“The Legislative provisions ( referring to sectiou 25 of the Indian 
Evidence Act ) leave no doubt in my mind that the Legislature had in view 
the malpractices of Police Officers in extorting confession from accused 
persons in order to gain credit by securing convictions, and that those 
malpractices went to the length of positive torture. Nor do I doubt that the 
Legislature in laying down such stringent rules regarded the evidence of 
Police officers as untrustworthy and the object of the rules was to put a stop 
to the extortion of confession by taking away from the Police Officers the 
advantage of proving such extorted confession during the trial of accused 
persons. That the extortion of confession by torture continued to be u 
rampant evil in India is further shown by the fact that the Legislature in 
framing the Indian Penal Code provides two special sections directed specially 
against such malpractices, see sees. 330, 331.” 

* Public Apathy- 

His Excellency Lord Ronaldsh&y in his speech mentions a second 
difficulty, viz, that there is an unfortunate disinclination on the part 
of the public to come forward and give evidence against these 
persons. But there is nothing to wonder at this. The public believe 
that most of #iefc persons are innocent. The public maintain that 
these people are being interned on insufficient evidence. They 
have their aa these confessions, incriminating state- 

ments and inforraationby spies are worked. What sympathy can 
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the public have with the police when their methods and their 
practice are so well known to them ? Arrests without definite charge 
of any crime, imprisonment in solitapr celts, want of proper medical 
treatment, discontinuance of educational facilities and prospect of 
employment even after release, suicides, lunacy— all these 
are incidents rankling in the mind of the public. I ask in aU 
sincerity what sympathy the public may have with this policy of 
internments and deportations by the Government ? 

His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay very confidently propounds 
this rider for his councillors, “Do you seriously suggest that it 
would be in the best interest of the society at large that these men 
should be released to continue their career of conspiracy and 
crime ?” His Excellency thinks tbat this paradox is unanswerable. 
With great respect to His Excellency, I shall attempt an answer to 
His Excellency’s dilemma. First of all, there is* a fallacy in His 
Excellency’s question. His Excellency assumes that these men are 
conspirators and criminals. That is begging the whole question. 
His Exceili»acy, in the phrase of common parlance, gives the dog a 
bad name land then hangs, hinu We say, prove by the tests laid 
down by the ordinary law of the land that they are conspirators and 
criminals. The question is not what His Excellency suggests. 
But it is and I shall phrase it in the words of Lord Morley— “Have 
the gazetted officers of the police got a blank cheque to draw on 
the personal liberty of the British subject in India ?’* That is a 
question which, the Government will have to answer. It may not be 
answered to* day. It nay not be answered to-morrow. Preoccupa- 
tion of the British Empire m the great war may postpone an 
effective demand for an answer to this query. But, gentlemen, I do 
not doubt that before long this question will have to be answered 
before the High Tribunal of the Indian people and Princes and 
before the High Tribunal of the People of the British Empire. 

Revelations in the Sindhubala Case- 

Let us take a recent case. The recent communique on the 
Sindhubala case has betrayed the hollowness of the so-called safe* 
guards. Her case has further disclosed this fact that persons are 
liable to arrest and detention without any reference to any respon- 
sible person whatsoever, if some Police Officers think that the 
person in question should be arrested and detained. The liberty of 
none of us is worth a moment’s purchase. Indignities may be inflic- 
ted on ns t not only on men but upon women also,— if your name, my 
name, happens to be mentioned in some documents in the possession 
of the C l. D ! I ! 

Gentlemen, though we so heavily pay for the C. I. D., it has 
proved to be notoriously incompetent. Important documents are 
niislaid. Responsible officers leave their offices, leaving no vnc in 
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Awgedwrljtt die toe they are *w«y. Ia the meantime any of Hit 
raMectt may be arrested,detained and subjected to humllia- 
fa *be eye* of the Government and hit 
Wh#t amen ^ Sl 1 “*►» has the Government np till now 
i w .rfM*”" 1 for ** humiliation she was subjected to? 
fir^^.~1* e 5rl nt, ? entle ®« n * •** Evitable But was this case 
Jf^ae haste particularly when dealing with 
tw ^Th ' l- Wo °^ Government Officers dare to deal with a 
European wpman jn this country or any other in the same wav !'.! 

n mi ,t n tb f r the A « “»**• Regulations thereunder are 
preventive. But wint are the facts ? Imprisonment in solitary cells, 
totwnment in unhealthy areas— leading tobreak-down of health and 
tnstmie cases, insanity and even death. Do they suggest mere preven- 
tion. Do they not make it absolutely clear that under the guise 
^repression? **° *° e are P nr8u ‘ n ff a course of real punishment 

. .?* ^ eea *»*erted both by the Government and the Anglo- 
lnaian newspapers that the situation in Bengal is a special situa- 
tkm requiring special remedy and that the Indian Penal Code is not 
"“owtwrAupurpom. But I venture to think that the ordinary 
jaw of the land is quite adequate and there need be no difficulty 
”. gec l nr ! n ^ conv| ction if the evidence, as it is suggested, is really 
EES*"*. I ‘“T* carefnII y considered the provisions of the 
. ?lf n "enal Code with the recent amendments made and it is my 
. * ***** opinion that there is no difficulty in securing a comiction 
( ' ou * t °[ ,aw > f the evidence on which the (Government is reiving 
wil stand the test of investigation by ordinaiy tribunals of' the 
j ,t . ,s a so m >' c, ear conviction that the Government is 
for a« ,L d l j mvo * te the aid of different and separate standard so 
*** •* the ev.dence is concerned. 

-j, j* Excellency Lord Roualdshay has told ns that these extra- 
im.Iv »?' measure *« w, th their inevitable errors of judgment, sremeant 
_ * *® secure the safely of the public Such an argument is not 
r . ,? r , ' 19 ; ■ Sttd this argument laid bare again and again in 
i«m. a- » e * 8 R ec °hections where he characterised it as Russian 
r-»iu°2I re l a, X u i the deportations made by Lord Minto. 
itim. ” • ■ . ' ■ ®*fence °* Iiulia Act is as strong a dose of repres- 
^Jr at,on as an - coa,l try can bear ; but if it is contemplated to 
rr* a sponger dose in the shape of fresh legislative enactment 
» e gove rnment ud! be taking npon itself a responsibility which the 
Srry »»« hkefr to bear easily. Fresh legislation has been 
, m **«wac« speedies of the Governors and it seems to 
oe suggested by Ok official communique appointing the Committee 
of Internment, dated the tqth ofSeosmber t 9 t 7 . Aja legal citixen 
* feel it my boundmi ds*y turaiae my bumble voice of potest V* 
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warning againt any more repressive legislation which may be in 
contemplation. And this done I have done my doty. I can do no 
more; 

Gentlemen, I have shortly portrayed to* you the long course of 
repressive legislation during the last decade under which we are 
groaning to-day. It is said that the legislation has been successful : 
the crime has decreased. Is that correct ? The external manifesta- 
tions may be less v but I am afraid the disease is there and is likely 
to eat into the vitals unless remedied soon. The series of drastic 
and repressive legislation points to one thing and one thing only, 
viz., that there is something wrong with the “body politic.” Do 
you not think that the remedy of this is not what the Goverment has 
applied of is threatening to apply ? Do you not think that the remedy 
lies in the immediate granting of substantial constitutional reforms 
to India ? There is no doubt as to your answer. I commend that 
answer to His Majesty's Government in India and I demand on your 
behalf — 

(1) that the Defence of India Act, so far as it is not a war measure 
but is intended to affect the internal administration of the countiy, be 
repealed ; 

(2) that the Bengal Regulation III of 18 18 be also repealed ; 

(3) that such detenus against whom there in adequate evidence 
be tried in the Courts of law : — 

U) That the rest of the detenus be at once set at liberty. 

(4) That any further idea of repressive legislation be abandoned. 

Gentlemen, I am afraid that in inviting us to place implicit con- 
fidence in their action in this connection the Government is losing 
sight of the fact that it is an alien bureaucratic Government and not a 
national one. Even if this claim was adduced by a national Govern- 
ment, it could have been appropriately disputed as founded not on 
the principles of free Government but on the arbitrary decisions or 
views of a close body of officials, however honest and well intentioned 
they might be. The Government of India and His Malesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India and his advisers are at the present moment 
engaged in devising the first instalment of Resposible Government 
which India is to have. This meeting invites them to take a step to- 
wards Responsible Government by bringing the executive under the 
purview of the ordinary laws of the land. This will create an at- 
mosphere which will enable the people of this country to make such 
"reasoned representations” as His Excellency the Viceroy mentioned 
in the proposals on constitutional reform when they are published. 
We respectfully urge our claims in this behalf on the Government 
in their interest, in our interest, and in the interest of all nationalities 
residing in this ancient land of ours. We believe in constitutional 
struggle and have urged it on our fellow-countrymen in season and 
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out of season. We have also urged it on the Government and do 
so again. The only alternative to constitutional straggle » revolution. 
The majority of our people still have faith in constitutional struggle.. 
Only a handful bad lost faith in it and revolutionary tendencies mani- 
fested themselves. If those tendencies, are to be counteracted, cons- 
titutional straggle is to be constitutional or otherwise. Struggle 
there must be. Some people dream of liberty won without struggle, 
“Liberty has never been so won, nor even so maintained. A virile 
nation does nor shrink from struggle nor seek for beneficent bestowal 
of gifts. It wins its rights." ' We must no longer hesitate in the face 
of difficulty, hope for smooth and easy progress, beg for smal! 
boons. 



The Bengal Provincial Conference* 

Chinsura, Bengal — 30th dk 3ht March, 1918 • 

The Annual meeting of the Bengal Provincial conference was- 
hed at Chinsurah on the 30th March, 1918, Almost all the promt* 
nent Bengal leaders were there, as well as numerous delegates from 
all over Bengal. Practically one subject absorbed the whole attention 
of the conference. This was the internments and deportations which 
had for sometimes past, and specially at that particular time, been 
intensely agitating the public mind of Bengal and other provinces. 
The President of the Conference also, the Hon’ble Babu Akhii 
Chandra Dutt, was a man specially fitted for the occasion as he 
had recently taken a very courageous and challenging stand against 
the Government and their internment policy in the Bengal Council. 
His incisive questions on the unfortunate Sindhubala affair had the 
merit of eliciting apologising replies not only from the Government 
but also from the Governor himself, and his very bold and open 
speech on the matter in the local Council contributed not a little to 
the intense popularity to which he suddenly rose for the time being. 

The Hon ble Rai Mohendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the Delegates. The Hon’ble 
Mr. S. N. Banerji next proposed the Hon’ble Babu Akhii Chandra 
Dutt to be their President. He referred to Mr Dutt as a very 
“energetic member of the Bengal Council persistent in defending 
the interests of persons detained under the Defence of India Act 
and Bengal Regulation III of 1818. He fought — heroically fought— 
on behalf of the Sindhubalas and listly, only the day before yesterday, 
he was able to extort from the Govt, a concession which was a tribute 
to the growing power of public opinion in the country viz,, the 
formation of a committee to enquire into the case of Jyotish Chandra. 
Ghosh, an internee.” 

THE PRESIDENTAL SPEECH- 

Why does India want Responsible Government ? 

Apart from the world forces, and apart from the trends and 
tendencies of the world-wide political evolution, there arc othet 
causes why India demands Responsible Government. The first and 
foremost of those causes ht that the public mind of India has expand- 
ed more quickly than Macaulay expected and has long ago out* 
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grown the present system of bureaucratic administration. “The 
proudest day in English History"' which Macaulay foresaw in dim but 
prophetic vision, dawned long ago. But the bureaucracy has no 
fascination for the “title to glory' 1 which he exhorted them to earn 
and has been moving heaven and earth to retard and avert that day 
of consummation. Indian bureaucracy have been uniformly hostile 
to our aspirations. Never was there a reform proposed which was 
not opposed by them. They absolutely ignored the growing spirit of 
Indian nationalism. It was their duty to encourage and foster that 
spirit, and to guide the political self-development of the people but 
they took every precaution to smother that spirit. They have been 
false to the trust. The Government of India has now become “too 
wooden, too iron, too inelastic, too antidiluvian" to be suitable for 
the requirements of modern India. I am voicing the sentiments of 
the whole country when I say that self-development of India is 
impossible under the present -bureaucratic system of administration. 
National Government is the only road to self-redemption of India. 
The Bureaucracy have been tried and found wanting : they must 
•now surrender their power to their adolescent ward. Sir William 
Wedderburn observed so truly “As a matter of British history and 
experience, bureaucratic rule has always proved a failure. Through 
bureaucratic inaptitude we lost the United States of America ; and 
it was only by the grant of Self-Government that o6rr great colonies 
were preserved to us. Now, the merest common sense demands 
that we should extend to India's peace-loving, intelligent and loyal 
population a generous measure of that Self-government which, 
under circumstances of difficulty and discord, brought peace and 
brotherhood to Canada, Australia and South Africa." 

The second reason, why we want .Responsible Government is that 
it is as much necessary for the sake of the Empire as it is for our own 
regeneration (hear, hear). The Titanic struggle is still convulsing 
the Empire and nobody knows how long this devastating war will 
go on. War requires men. You require men for war, both pending 
and impending. It is believed that a cloud not bigger than a man’s 
hand has made its appearance on the offing. Who knows that the 
cloud wjll«ndfc assume huge proportions and darken the entire hori- 
zon o¥* Asia. It is seriously believed in certain quarters that the 
political and geographical destiny of Japan is the danger-signal for 
the Empire and for India. Nor can we shut our eyes to the present 
position of Russia and complications in Turkey. To meet all pos- 
sible future contingencies man- power will be necessary. We have 
got an extensive frontier from the north-west to the north-east but 
practically no National Militia. We have an extensive sea-board from 
Chittagong to Karachi but no national navy. How will you protect 
the Indian continent without man power ? (hear, hear). Where will 
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y<m jg». th.' . mart-power except in India ? ( hear, hear ). Y« 
ftimbl get the benefit of man-power of India unless yon can 
pot implicit trust In her people, (hear, hear) They may not make 
spontaneous and cheerful response unless they feel that they 
are citizens of the Empire (hear, hear), and unless they feel as 
much love for. the Empire as an Englishman feels for it There 
must be mutual trust and mutual love. How can that be achiev- 
ed ? I say, gentlemen, that can be achieved in only one way viz,, 
by the immediate grant of complete and full measure of responsible 
Government to India, (hear, hear). If you want to save the Empire, 
if you want for that purpose to have the man-power of India, you 
must remove the Indian discontent and one may be absolutely certain 
that Indian discontent will not be removed until they receive full- 
fledged Responsible Government (hear, hear). •«» m. 

Allow me. Brother Delegates, to place before you the following 
quotation from Walter Bayles ; 

“Such question as Home Rule for Ireland ceases to be of purely 
domestic concern. Our great alliances practically force us to ex- 
plain our conduct to the world, and especially to America : and the 
answer which we thought good enough for Ireland will not be good 
enough for the United States and the world. 

“Seeing ../that we are challenging the doings of Germany, 
Austria and Turkey in their own dominions, we shall not be able 
to shirk enquiry imp our own concerns. When we press questions 
as to Belgium, Serbia and Poland, wc can not avoid being interro- 
gated as to Ireland, Egypt and India.” 

Weak, crippled, helpless and discontented India will be a source 
of weakness and danger and a strong, contented, self-contained and 
self-protected India a source of strength to the Empire. Brother 
delegates, India wants Self-government ; the Empire demands it. 

The third reason why we want self-government is that the situa- 
tion in India is grave. That is the informed opinion and pronounced 
verdict of the man on the spot. According to Lord Chelmsford ‘the 
situation in India is grave and is becoming graver and graver every 
day/ 

But, Brother-delegates, our strongest claim for Self-Government 
is a very very simple one. We want Self-Government because we 
have a birthright to it. It is our birthright to manage our own 
affairs. The Bureaucracy may laugh, the Anglo-Indian community 
may ridicule, but none the less it is true. When a whole nation is 
determined to be free, no human power can resist that determination, 
(hear, hear). What we want, Gentlemen, is complete Provincial 
Autonomy in a Federated Indian Empire under the British 
Suzerainty. Merc tinkering will not do. Isolated concessions and 
Isolated political boons will no longer satisfy the people. Mere 
memberships and jndgships will not be of any avail. There is 
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nothing in individuals, it is the system which cosstil^lxiirt hjwV Our 
rulers should take note of one fact. An expan^an of owe t^cih 
Without real power is bound to add to the vtfiume ofdrscontent 
We want Responsible Government— responsible in itp espence and 
responsible *in its details. The Executive must be made responsible 
to the elected Legislature with complete control over finance. And 
we shall not trouble our rnitul as to wherefrom the Civil Service is 
recruited. 

[ He then referred to the Reforms, characterised the annoifti&- 
ment of 20th Aug. 17 as delightfully and elastically vague, and went 
on to say how from the Queen s Proclamation downwards promise/' 
have been lavished either with no idea of being kept or with the 
sheer prospect of being treated as “scraps of paper'* by officials. 
He Reminded the audience how the Viceroy hail already warned 
people not to expect too much, how the Governor of Madras had 
already expressed his firm loyalty to the ccntuiy-old bureaucratic 
Govt j how Lord Konaldshay of Bengal “ottered a word of caution 
lest you be encouraged to cherish hopes which arc not destined to 
be fulfilled/* 4 

He then referred to the activities of the European Association 
and other Anglo-Indian bodies who lie said “are full of patriotism ; 
and if they oppose Home Rule for India they do so not so much in 
their own interest, as in the interest of the masses ot this country 
(laughter)/’ and combated the argument that India Was unfit owing to 
the general illiteracy, to her numerous class-distinctions, etc. “As you 
admit that 1 6c years of British rule could not make us fit for selt- 
Govnt.. this very unfitness on our part proves unfitness on your pari 
to govern us any longer/* -l feel that all their stock arguments 
based on illiteracy, unfitness, absence of electorates etc are absolutely 
dishonest and insincere. Their best argument would rather be : We 
oppose Self-Govt, for India because we can not persuade ourselves 
to part with the powers and privileges we have so long enjoyed. 
You can not ask us to cut our own throats/* 

Referring to the Indo- British Association of England and Lord 
Sydenham and their anti-Indian Reform agitation, the president said 
■ ‘They consist of retired Civil Servants fatting upon money paid by 
the people of India.. .while here they carried the ami- Indian banner 
throughout their career, opposing any and every scheme of reform 
large or small.. .they have now retired from service but they can not 
allow the solid work of a life-time to lie nullified. Well, gentlemen, 
yo u arc nursing them with milk and they must bite you*'. 

The Internments- 

Brother Delegates there are two facts about which there can be 
no manner of controversy*, viz :-~ 

( 1 ) The Indians are the victims of the revolutionary crimes 
tee Europeans are net. ; 
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demand the release of the internees and depar- 
f wsw;j&e e«rof»As. do not. 

'fir; Brother Jlfelegates, the very pertinent question ari$cs~~how 
to explain this carious phenomenon ? Why should the people have 
any pityforlhosc who arc supposed to be enemies of our Society ? 
It appears to me that the explanation is simple and obvious. It is 
this : — The people believe and honestly believe that there ate manly 
amongst the interned and deported who are innocent. They honesty 
Relieve that their belief is well-founded and it is therefore that they 
demand their release. This is the only theory which can rationally ex* 
plain the otherwise anomalous and mysterious attitude of the people 
towards the interned. I wonder whether the Government has ever 
considered this aspect of the question. It has been said. Gentlemen, 
that a whole nation can never go wrong. It is admitted on all hands 
that the criminal conspiracy is confined to a handful of men. Lord 
Chelmsford has declared in most unequivocal terms that the heart of 
the great mass of the people is sound. 

Sir Rahinndra Nath Tagore expressed his opinion that a large 
number, of those punished are inifocent. His Excellency Lord 
Ronakfehay thought that was a grave charge for any responsible 
person to "make against any Government. I for one cannot imagine 
a greater impeachment of any Government whether responsible 
or irresponsible. The charge is no doubt extremely humiliating 
to the Government The question however is whether there is any 
foundation for the charge. If the charge is true, then certainly the 
Government has infleted a grievous wrong upon the people-— a wrong 
for which there can be no manner of compensation, a wrong for which 
the Govermcut will remain answerable to God and men for all time 
to come. 

Professional Informers- 

It is admitted that many internment orders have been passed on 
the testimony of professional informers even when it is not corro- 
borated by "any other evidence circumstantial or otherwise (dis- 
graceful.) Gentlemen, nothing more can be more disastrous than 
this. We know that a large amount of money is being expended 
form year to year in maintaining the glorious band of informers. 
If the King's coins and the rate-payers good money are so freely 
circulated among the Police underlings and police spies and if 
their evidence is not to be tested in a public trial, is it any wonder 
that there should not " be any discrimination between proof and 
suspicion, between evolutionary and revolutionary parties and that 
many innocent j>crsons should suffer for affording justification for 
the existence and maintainancc of the secret service ? It is too late 
in the day, Gentlemen, to ask us to accept the evidence of informers. 
From Titus Mates to Narendra Nath Goswami they have never 
inspried any confidence and will never do so. They can create a 
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• reign of Suspicion and a reigto of Terror but the pedpkfc’Ulnever 
feel induced to accept a verdict based upon their uacbir^borated 
whispers. The existence of the Secret Police i| an adMij|e4 fact. 
The history of Russia proves the evil of such an agency. We know 
that in Russia there is such a thing as Agent Provocateur. It was 
the business of these agents to instigate political crimes and thus 
to draw unsuspecting impressionab e youths into the meshes of 
political conspiracies. It has been said by a high authority that 
these agents have their fore legs in revolutionary conspiracies ai&l 
their hind legs in the secret police office. I am not suggesting 
that these evils have manifested themselves here but they are the 
attending evils of the Secret Police. Is there any reason to sup- 
pose that with the advent of the Secret Police our Society will not 
be similarly poisoned by such unscrupulous agents ? 

I ask you. Brother Delegates, is it not a fact that in the vast 
majority of instances our people have been condemned unheard ? 
“Strike hut hear' 1 is a prayer which our rulers think is moreohan 
they can reasonably grant. The inevitable result is the massacre 
•of innocent men, innocent boys, and even of innocent women. It 
can no longer be said that we are abnormally suspicious. That 
was ihe charge that used to be brought against us formerly. It is 
now admitted that two Purdanashin ladies were arrested and detained 
for a fortnight without any justification whatsoever. ( shame ) 
Gentlemen, what are things coming to? Are we to maintain the 
C. I. D. at the cost of the public to serve the public in this outra- 
geous fashion ? Is this the sort of service for which we are maintaining 
our public servants ? Does the Government ask us in all serious- 
ness to put up with such vagaries of the servants of the public with 
icy coldness ? Ladies and gentelemen, with your permission I shall 
here tell my countrymen what I told His Excellency the Governor 
on this subject from my place in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
I said : — 

“The raid on the Sindhubalas may be a feather in the cap of 
the C. 1. D., but it may be the last straw on a camels back. ( hear, 
hear ) There is, after all, my lord, a limit even to Oriental patience 
(hear, hear). People have tolerated indiscriminate arrest of men 
and boys. They will never do so in the case of their mothers and 
sisters" ( hg*r, hear ). 

As Mr. Eal Mohan Ghosh said on a certain occasion, ‘There 
are moments in the history of nations when the virtues of patience 
and forbearance may be carried too far. This is one of those 
moments”. Do you hear, gentlemen, the piteous but impassioned 
appeal which the injured innocence of the Sindhubalas is sending 
forth to this Provincial Conference from their out raged and humi- 
liated village hdmes in the interior of Bankura ? Do you hear how 
they call upon you to obtain redress of their grievances ? Do you 
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lietf l»ow they call upon you to peremptorily ask the Government 
to c&^Hs^ ontright all those public servants who are the authors of 
thes|&jpirallele 4 ^ insults ( hear, hear ) ; how they call upon you to 
insift wpon the Government to take steps for preventing such arrest 
%nd such detention in future not only in the case of women but 
also in the case of men and boys ; because we have received an 
assurance that such cases will never happen in the case of women, 
as if the liberty of men and boys is of no consequence ; how they 
call upon you to* move heaven and earth, to leave no constitutional 
stone unturned to bring the C. I. D. under proper control ; how 
they call upon you to earn* on the constitutional agitation both 
here and in England until you can compel the Government to 
abandon the policy of internment and deportation ? Gentlemen, I 
for my part appeal to you in the name of the outraged humanity of 
Bengal to earn* on your constitutional fight, undeterred by the 
frowns and unseduced by the smiles of power, and I am sure, as I 
am spre of my own existence here at the present moment, that this 
lawless law will soon be a thing of the past ( hear, hear ). You must 
carry on the constitutional agitation, if necessary, in England ; if 
necessary, you must take to passive resistance until you have the 
“Oppression of India Act’' repealed. 


Political Unrest — Its Economic Causes* 

It is only a truism to say that the origin of Political unrest is 
two-fold — Political and economical. Has not British rule 
destroyed India’s finest arts and industries in order to favour the 
importation of cheap foreign goods ? Has it not taxed the home 
produce in order to balance customs duty on imported goods ? 
Did it no encourage the export of raw materials to come back as 
manufactured articles, thus paralysing Indian industrial efforts for 
the benefit of foreigners ? Did it not encourage and facilitate 
exploitation of the country by English Companies and English 
capital r In fact the last 100 years witnessed the extinction of all our 
industries, and British rule has effected the impoverishment of 
the people and the country to an extent almost unparalleled 
in history. 

We have at last arrived at a stage when the bread problem must 
he solved, or a process of disintegration will begin. 'Hie solution 
of the problem of the provision of the unemployed can no longer be 
put off with impunity. Whatever may be the orthodox official 
opinion, there is no doubt that many of the so-called political 
dacoities have hardly any political complexion, and even sons of 
Miadralogs have been driven to this dastardly crime as a means 
of livelihood. Lord Chelmsford said some time ago *1 share with 
you the belief that political unrest can often be traced to the 
economic conditions'* 
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People may become accustomed to all sorts of oppression %ut 
sever to hunger. They become desperate. The danger UrBritish 
role lies far more in the misery of the masses .than in 5 'fiie‘#r^» 
tent of the educated. The recent hat-lootings have sKetarn to 
what desperation the masses may be driven even by a rise in the 
price of salt. It is a matter of sincere congratulation that the evil 
has been nipped in the bud. But it should he an eye-opener both 
to the Government and to the people. 

Political Unrest— Its Root Political Causes* 

What are the political forces which have cventurlly resulted ia 
the growth of a revolutionary party ? 

Apart from the ideals and pious wishes held out in the Proclama- 
tions and apart from instances of individual generosity, can any one 
honestly deny that the one principle which has been uniformly 
and religiously followed in the governance of India is : India for 
England, and not India for Indians ? 

I ask you, Brother Delegates, arc we anything better than 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own country : I)o you 
feel, can you feci at home in our own home r Are we not so many 
intruders in our own country The bitter resentment of the Indian 
mind was best expressed more than a quarter of a century ago in 
that well-known line : Ntjn Jtasobhuma Parobasi Ma „ Who mono- 
polise the loaves and iishes of the State ? The foreigners or the 
children of the soil ? Is there the least exaggeration iu the state- 
ment that in all departments of life the greatest sin and disquali- 
ficat on in India is to be an Indian ? Is there the shadow of justi- 
fication for that intellectual giant Dr. P. C. Roy finishing his career 
as a member of the Provincial service (shame), while Europeans who 
are no better than pigmies by his side, begin their service as members 
Of the Imperial grade ? (shame). European civilians of indifferent merit 
become Divisional Commissioners and Provincial Governors but 
such capable and meritorious Indians as Mr. R. C. putt and Sir 
K. G. Gupta were practically shnnted off the line. Is there not 
any Indian who is fit to be placed at the head of a Provincial 
Government ? Is Sir B. Miner not qualified to be Advocate-General 
of Bengal ? (here hear). Why should the higher appointments in the 
Police ud other departments be a close preserve for the spoilt and 
half-educated children of foreigners when educated and qualified 
Indians are avaiialile ? Why are the doors of many departments shut 
against the Indians for no other reason than that they are Indians ? 
Is it not literally true that in the public services the upper branch 
is synonimqm With European and the lower with Indian? Does 
the average Bhglisimian flatter himself with the idea that he is iu 
any way superior toast avemge Indian ? Why the most irritating 
distinction between Indians and foreigners in the matter of arms ? 
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mf bd«n contemplate over this distinction 

?' Why should higher par be given tothe European 
incumbent for the same office? Even people of the nondescript 
classes ave given higher emoluments for performing the same duty. 
Englishmen look dawn upon our caste system with unmiti- 
gated abhorrence but can they deny that* they have instituted a 
new caste system here which is of a far more virulent character ? (hear, 
hear) Where is the Brahmin who has such unadulterated hatred 
for the so-called depressed classes as the Europeans entertain 
towards die Indians ? Brother Delegates, is it not a stern reality that 
we Indians are looked upon and treated as untouchables by the 
ruling caste? A Brahmin has certaihly to be invitfd on the occasion 
of a Sradh, but he does not think it beneath his dignity to call upon 
a neighbour of a lower caste even apart from such invi tation. But 
have you ever come across a member of the ruling caste who does 
not think it beneath his dignity to return the visit even of a most 
respectable Indian, or to grace the house of an Indian except in 
response to an invitation, not on the occasion, of course, of a Sradh, 
but on the occasion of a party given in honour of some European ? 
I believe “parties’* arc now celebrated with more religious fervour 
than Sradhas of parents ! ( laughter ). Arc yon aware, gentlemen, 
that even Indian District Magistrates and Indian District judges 
are denied the honour of a return visit if they do not belong to the 
‘ileaven-born Service • ? Who ever returned from the house of a 
member of the ruling caste without a feeling of humiliation ? The 
most faithful description of the popular feeling on the subject is 
“Insolence ! Thy name is Indian bureaucracy.*’ 1 las the Govern- 
ment any idea as to how disastrous the effect of this insolence upon 
the Indian tnind is, I mean, for the Government. Even law is a rcs- 
pector of persons in India. In the British courts in this country 
even-handed justice was out of the question as between an Indian 
and a foreigner. 1 should think things arc not much better now. 
Not to speak of miscarriage of justice owing to the perversity of in* 
dividual Judges and Magistrates, the legislature itself has made most 
irritating distinction txawccn Eurof»eai)s and Indians. The Jlbcrt 
Hill agitation is no doubt ancient history now, but 1 for one refuse 
to believe that it has not left behind it a permanent sting, and 
influence for evet the relationship between the rulers and the 
ruled. 

The Partition of Bengal, the Bandc Mataram Circular, the Riseley 
Circular, the Carlyle Circular and the crop of repressive circulars 
which proceeded and followed them, the Regulation Lathis which 
were not only brandished in the streets of East Bengal bnt were 
actually showered upon the devoted heads of th# promoters of the 
Swadeshi movement, the deportation of our most earnest and honest 
workers, the unjust persecution and prosecution of many true sons 
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of Bengal, the preposterous sentences which used to be passed tit 
what are known as the Swadeshi cases which staggered humanity— 
Lord Morley not excepted — the letting loose of the Gurkha soldiers 
upon the helpless people of Backerganj and other districts of East 
Bengal; the game of divide and rule* the doctrine of ••favourite wife”, 
not only preached with refreshing and cynical frankness but trans- 
lated into action not certainly for the sake of the favoured but with 
a sinister design, the indiscriminate and wanton house-searches and 
arrests and the shadowing by the police, the breaking up of all sociai 
sen-ice leagues and beneficent ‘Samities' — all these certainly put a 
most severe strain upon the loyalty of our people. They staggered, 
they paused, they rubbed * their eves, they wondered if they were in 
the twentieth century under enlightened British rule,— they groaned. 
They became silent, they became sullen too. 

Legislature Subservient to the Executive- 

All the executive zuburdastism was not considered sufficient to 
crush the rising new spirit, a spirit which any national Government 
should have guided, encouraged, fostered ami directed in a right 
channel, but the angry bureaucracy summoned the subservient legis- 
lature to forge the mosL reactionary and repressive measures one 
after another. In all civilized countries. Brother Delegates, the 
executive are subject to wholesome control of the legislature, but 
here in this country the legislature dances to the tune of the 
executive. In other countries the legislature exercise a check 
upon executive vagaries. But everything is topsy-turvey here. 
Whenever the executive here want to start a fresh campaign of re- 
pression, the bureaucracy forges an engine of oppression in the dark 
recess of the Secretariat, sends the bill cut and dried to the legislature 
whose function it then becomes merely to register the decree of the 
bureaucracy loyally, some times taking away the primary’ and elemen- 
tary rights of the people in one and the same meeting of the council 
and sometimes going through the farce of useless formalities. As 
the role of the prosecutor and the judge are played by one and the 
same person, so the executive anil the legislative functions are 
conveniently blended in one and the same body of men. Some 
member of the bureaucracy discovers one fine morning that his 
powers under the existing law arc not sufficient to meet the new 
situation ; he formulates his demands, draws up a bill in some 
capacity, introduces it in the legislative council in some other, 
votes for it and gets it passed. This is the sort of thing which passes 
in this counter under the name of legislation. The legislator is 
only a glorified edition of a bureaucrat. How unreal! how 
sham ! ! what ajneekery is this all ! ! I But to come back to my point. 

I was speakii^wf the legislative bolts which were hurled at us 
with all the rapidity of shots from a machine gun. 
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A Crop of Repressive Lews. 

First came the Seditious Meetings Act passed in 1907. That 
shrewd statesman, Dr, Rash Behan Ghosh, opposed the Bill ; be saw 
that the measure was calculated to drive 'sedition underground. 
He protested in vain and the law was passed. May I ask to years 
after this unwise legislation whether the Government had not at- 
tempted to purchase “public tranquillity 1 ' at a very dear price ? 
Will the Government now lake stock and say frankly whether sedi- 
tion was not driven underground ? In 1908 the bureaucracy had 
the Newspapers Incitement to Offences Act passed. In 1909 they 
wanted to do away with all our associations which were rendering 
valuable service to the country. They said, let there be an Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, and the law was passed. The 
next link in that interminable chain of cruel legislation is the Indian 
Press act which was passed in 1910. It may serve as a temporary 
wet cloth on all expression of public opinion but its inevitable fruits 
are bound to be bitter. In 1913 we had the Indian Criminal Amend- 
ment Act passed for the punishment of criminal conspiracies. The 
last, though not the least, was the Defence of India Act passed in 
1915. So many repressive legislations crowded in such a short 
period must be unparalleled in the history of the civilised world. I 
wonder. Brother Delegates, if British statesmanship failed to realise* 
that the discontent, already deep, would be driven deeper and would, 
according to the immutable laws of human nature, find out its own 
outlet in some other channel. 

Discontent leading to Constitutional Agitation- 

Discontent invitably leads to struggle for liberty. Struggle we 
must until we reach the goal. The path may be long and devious, 
but we arc not going to break our journey till we get to the 
promised land. You cannot arrest the march of time any more 
than you can make to day like yesterday. You may chain the 
Prometheus but the fire is lighted and can not be extinguished. 
You may as well stand on the bank of the Hooghly and ask 
it to roll back to the Himalayas. The lesson of history is that 
repressive Legislation not only frustrates its own object but 
recoils upon its author with vengeance. Need I point out that the 
oppressive Laws of the last decade accelerated the growth of a re- , 
volutionary party ? They certainly are the immediate and exciting 
causes of the movement. As usual in all countries the? discontent 
>n India led in the first instance to constitutional agitation* ^ 

Failure of Constitutional Agitation-' 

In 1883 the first Indian National Conference wasorganised by 
“fe late Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose and by our leader Mr. Surendra 
iNath Baneijee, and it was the precursor of the Indian National 
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Congress which met at Bombay two years after and laid the fonn* 
dation of the Indian National Congress which has during the last 32 
rears becif fighting our constitutional battle. It is idle to disguise* 
the fact that the National Congress failed to evoke a sympathetic 
response from the < Jovemmcnt. The aged, the sober, the wise, 
and the cool-headed j>eopIe — the, however did not desert their 
posts. They have carried their constitutional struggle up to 
•now, Bota section of the younger people lost their faith in 
constitutional agitation. But the world began to move very fast, 
the experience of generations became crowded into a few years. 
Our young men became intoxicated with the new wine of freedom. 
They became mad for the service of the country but there was no 
scope. Their beneficent activities began to extort admiration from 
the Government tself. But the appreciation was short tived. When 
it was. discovered that the province might be a net work of organisa- 
tions and that the emhu >iasm of the young men was not merely a 
temporary excitement, their activities began to be misunderstood 
and viewed with suspicion. They began to receive attemion from 
the ponce and the repressive legislation that followed I have already 
placed before you. Their activities were smothered. They were not 
allowed to meet and talk and work. The emotional temperament 
of the inpatient and impetuous youth must however find out its own 
out-let. The bureaucracy instead of guiding this new spirit threw 
all possible obstacles in the way of their self-realisation The budd- 
ing activities of our youngmen entitled them to the whole-souled 
and unwavering support of a determined and united nation. They 
looked forward towards their leadsrs. They wanted opportunities. 
They wanted field of action. The leaders did not help them ; 
possibly they could not Thus both the government and the leaders 
failed in their doty. For the popular leaders it was a sin of omission 
bnt, so far as the Government was concerned, it was a sin of omission 
.and of commission. The result was discontent and distrust which 
under further repression eventually slided into disaffection. 

Discontent leads to constitutional agitation. Constitunai agita- 
tion leads ^ to repression. Repression leads to disaffection. Dis- 
affection*' leads to political crime. Even' political crime leads 
to further repression and every fresh act 'of repression breeds a 
more acute form of revolutionary feeling and leads to an expansion 
ef the movement. Thus we are oscillating like a pendulum be- 
tween the .^messive and the revolutionary movements ; sometime 
the repTes^M^teasum getting the better of the revolutionary, and 
sometim^^ movement getting the better of re- 

pressio^ lmf^ | |fl i getting sti ronger and stronger as the result of 
continudit^plPe betweeft the two. Sometime he police over- 
come the nrafetioa^ and believe that theyhave annihilated 
ahernybut only to be disdhiakhdMd h? recrudescence shortly 
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after, In such a form as to elude their grasp and vigilance. In tlie 
result both are becoming stronger and stronger. The C. L D. are 
being multiplied “ad infinitum." Who knows that the party of 
violence will not some day burst forth with unexpected and increased 
virility ? 

Internment — What it means. 

Brother Delegates, how shall 1 describe to you the intolerable 
sufferings of the people interned and deported. They arc too pain- 
ful for description, i shall not dwell upon the privations and incon- 
veniences to which these detenucs are subjected. I shall not describe 
the horrors of the environments which they are forced to put up with. 

1 shall not remind you of the snakes which constituted the only com- 
panions ot some of the detenucs in their exile. 1 sharl not tell you 
how these ill-fated people have to remain alone in a solitary house 
in a solitary place even during illness. 1 shall not tell you about 
the low and ill-ventilated huts in which they are accomodated. 1 
shall not tell yon how many of them have not been allowed access 
10 any books and newspapers inspire of repeated requests. These 
are hardships to which the detenucs have by this time reconciled 
themselves. But I would ask you, Brother delegates, to ponder for 
one moment, over the circumstances that brought about the untimely 
and tragic death of Professor Set and Chandi Charan Nag. (>hame). E 
want to ask you to dive deeper into the niystries of the Du land a house 
and their chloistcn.d seclusion in the cells. I would ask you to 
imagine and real sc what impelled some young man to seek repose 
in death. 1 would* ask yon to enquire into the circumstances which 
in some cases caused insanity and goaded others to go on a 
hunger strike. J would ask you to remember the legacy of a debt 
which Sachimlra has bequeathed to you in his last testament, L mean 
the debt of d iv you owe to the unfortunate detenucs. 1 would 
ask you to hold before your eyes the picture of Jyotis Chandra Ghose 
ishame)— the ghastly picture of death in life. I would ask you to 
listen to his mother's cry. It is not mother Dakhyaniy’s cry. It is the 
cry of mother Bengal, (hear, hear.) It is the cry of the mother of 
outraged humanity. Verily, gentlemen, mv flesh creeps, my blood 
curdles, my voice chokes, my pulse beats slower when I recall to 
mind the ghastly tragedic&of so many blasted lives. 

Gentlemen, our impotent wailings have only brought forth 
she Rowlatt committee and God alone knows what new shackles are 
being forged on. its anvil. The history of commh^ions in India 
is the history of forced capitulations of her rights andlwtertxes. 

Brother Delegates, theinterntaent policy is oueftt-jtG'tife justified 
on the ground that political crimes have ceased. v JM#** * n a 

tone of exaltation “Look here; Bengali politiciai^nlgl internments 
and deportations have annihilated the revolutionary ' party.” The 
argument is however vitiated by the fallacy of Non caosa Pro causa 
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wherein purely accidental circumstances are put forward as causes, 
just as the Norwegians attributed the disappearance of the fish from 
their coast to* the introduction of inoculation or just as the wearing of 
an amulet is sometimes believed to be the cause of prosperity. Even a 
beginner m logic will tell you that an antecedent is not always the 
cause “post hoc ergo propler hoc”. A palm fruit may fall as soon 
as a crow sits upon it and yet the crow is not the cause why it falls. 
But I forget logic is never the best point of those who revel in poli- 
tical superstition. There may be a temporary lull just at the present 
moment in revolutionary crimes. But suspension is not cessation. 
Temporary inactivity of a volcano does not prove its total extinction 
any more than a superficial scab argues the healing of an internal 
sinus which may still be eating into the very vitals. It does not re- 
quire much political insight to anticipate the effect on a body politic 
if the root cause be not removed in time. Revolutionary activities are 
always fitful. Besides, the suspension of these activities does not 
show that all the interned people are guilty. 

Brother Delegates, before 1 bid good bye to you I take the liberty 
of making an appeal to my countrymen and that appeal is this : 
Assert all your lawful rights manfully ; offer lawful resistence when- 
ever encroachment is made thereupon ; respec t the rights of the 
Europeans, but assert yours. Be polite to all, but not sub- 
servient to any ; stand erect and meet everybody as a man 
should meet a man ; overhaul and purify the public life of 
Bengal— Be hard task-masters in dealing' with the popular re- 
presentatives and the leaders ( hear hear ). Let there be no 
moderates and extremists, but only Home- Rulers (hear hear) Preach 
the gospel of Home-Rule to our people and establish Home-Rule 
Leagues all over the country (hear hear). Organise a band of politi- 
cal missionaries and Sannayshis to carry on this propagandist work 
and start a daily paper (hear hear) in simple and homely Bengali 
and thereby educate the masses. Organise a system a national 
education. Take to Commerce and Industry and float naiional 
Banks. Multiply co-operative Societies under" non- official agency 
and coutrq|. * Lift up the depressed classes, improve the sanitation 
of the villages and above all, be true to yourself and to your country. 

Brother Delegates, I thank you most heartily for the kind and 
patient hearing which you have been pleased to accord to me. I 
wish you a successful Sessions of the Conference (loud cries of 

“Bande Matar am/’) 

• ••• 

.. Th* Proceedings- 

The Presideattban asked the delegates to send in the names of 
the membeia ofihi' subjects committee. 

Mr. J. N. Ray suggested that instead of electing members of the 
Subjects committee the whole house should go into the Subjects 
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Committee so that everyone might have an opportunity to discuss the 
aah|ects to come up before the Conference. 

Mr. Jogendralal Chaudhnry seconded the proposition. 

The Hon. Mr. Abdul Kasem opposed it, saying that it would only 
protract business.. 

Babu Sasankajiban Ray also opposed Mr. Ray’s proposal. 

Mr. Surcndranath Banerjea said that they would not enter into 
any discussion over the matter. 

Mr. J. N. Roy said that if there was any opposition he would not 
press his suggestion. 

The President said that as there was a difference of opiniou they 
should abide by the rules. 

The delegates then sent in the names of their representatives on 
the Subjects Committee which sat till late hours in the evening. 

The flrst two resolutions — one expressing loyalty to the Throne 
and the other expressing the sense of loss of the Conference at the 
death of six illustrious servants of India. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. A Rasul, Sir Chandra Madhav Ghosh, 
Babu Saroda Charan Mitter and Babu Sacindra Chandra Sinha were 
then put from the chair, and carried unanimously, all present stand- 
ing. 

The fourth resolution on the Bengalees and the army, was next 
moved by Mr. B. Chakravarti. 

Babu Surendra Nath Banerji next rose to move the Self-Qovern- 
flient resolution, as outlined in the following, barring the details. 

That this Conference, while according its cordial support to and 
urging the acceptance of the Congress League scheme of constitu- 
tional reforms, so far as it relates to the constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India, demands that as the first substantial step towards the 
progressive realisation of responsible Government in India, a full and 
and complete measure of provincial autonomy be granted at once 
to Bengal as per scheme mentioned below : — 

The functions of the Government of India should by confined 
to : — 

(i) Military and Naval affairs. 

(s) Foreign and Political relations. 

(3.1 Relation with other parts of the Empire. 

(4) Legislation affecting Inter-Provincial fiscal matters. 

(5) Legislation as regards tariffs, customs duties, taxes to be 
applied for Imperial purposes : regulation of coinage and weights 
and measure ; Banking and Currency regulations. 

(6) Treatment, Surveillance and Expulsion of Foreigners. 

(7) Colonization and Emigration. 

(8) Patents Invention and the protection of the ' products of Intel- 
lectual Activity. 

( 9 ) Protection of Indian Trade abroad. 
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(to) Inter-Provincial Railway, Roads, Waterways. 

(n) Posts and Telegraphs. 

(i*) All other matters in regard to which uniform legislation for 
the whole of India may be desirable. : 

It was over the Internment resolution) or more strictly speak- 
ing, on the Advisory Committee portion of it, that there raged the 
greatest controversy. 

The portion runs as follows :~ 

(e) That this Conference . while appreciating the spirit of the 
Govt of India in so far as it seeks to allay public consternation in 
the meantime desire to express satisfaction for the appointment of 
the Advisory Committee consisting of two High Court Judges one 
of them being an Indian and urges that further provision be made so 
as to give legal assistance to the persons arrested and opportunity be 
given to them for cross-examination ; and that further provision be 
made to supply them with the copy of the charges and adduce 
defence, without which the advisory committee will not be able to 
discharge its duty properly. 

It was over the substitution of the wording in the last line, namely 
“is ineffective” into “will not be able to discharge its duty properly”, 
that there raged the hottest discussion, Mr. J. N. Roy being for the 
amendment, while Mr. Jitendra Lai Banerji strongly opposed it. 
So did Mr. Nishit Sen, and Mr. Sasanka Jiban Roy, Mr. I. B. Sen, 
and others. As the discussion raged hotter and hotter, it was Babu 
Hirendra Nath Dutt who threw oil over the troubled waters. He 
said that he had no objection to the use of the word “properly” and 
that it was the right word to use in that connection. The resolution 
was next put to the meeting and carried. 

The other resolutions related to the repeal of the Arms Act, 
the Boy Scout movements, Reunion of Bengal-speaking district with 
Bengal and change of constitution of the Provincial Conference 
Committee etc. etc, which were all carried *nem con/ m 

, The Bengal Scheme 

The Conference ratified the scheme of constitutional reforms 
framed and passed at its exarordinary sessions in December Iasi. 
In the Subje$s Committee an attempt was made to bring back the 
Conference to stick to the Congress-League Scheme of reforms ami 
not to go fiuwiv bto* the attempt failed as the overwhelming volume 
Of opinion v^Wainst it. The Bengal Scheme thus affirmed l>> 

' Coxifer^ successive sessions was that more emphasis 

shook! be laicfrofc ihe Control of the Provincial Governments by the 
Local legislataies* >4. " 
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The remarkably strong speech of the President indicting the 
Goat, for its internment policy, as well as the extremely enthusiastic 
'proceedings of the Coference drew the attention even of the Govt, 
and the Anglo-Indians and Europeans in the country, immediately 
after the Confcrenc«the Anglo-Indian Journals, the Englishman and 
the Statesman, attacked Mr. Dutt, more personally than on the merits' 
of the statements made in his speech, in unmeasured language. 
Day after day the Englishman began to assail the President and 
accused him of heaping up false charges against the Govt. It peremp- 
torily called for some Govt, action to bring to book such a del- 
inquent as the Hon'ble Mr. Dutt, or to express at least the Govt’s, 
disapprobation of such language, and the Bengal Govt, at last per- 
suaded themselves to take notice of the matter in the following, 
wny : 

Letter from Bengal Govt* to the Hon* Mr Dutt* 

Bengal Secretariat , Calcutta , 4th April 1918. 

Pk.vr Sir, 

According to the reports which have appeared in certain news- 
papers of a speech recently delivered by you as President of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held at Chinsura on the 30th ultimo, 
you observed as follows, in speaking of the action of the local. 
Government under the Defence of India Act .• — 

“The inevitable result is the massacre of innocent mer, innocent 
boys, and innocent women.” 

I am directed to enquire whether your remarks in this respect 
have been correctly reported, and, if so, what construction you intend- 
ed 10 be placed upon them. 

Jaurs truly, 

Sd. J. H. Kerr, 

To 

The Hon'ble iiabu Akhil Chandra Dutta. 

Mr Dutt’s Reply* 

7/3 Lower Circular Hoad , Calcutta . 

5-4-18. 

I >far Sir, 

With reference to your letter of yesterday and interview of date,. 
I beg to inform you that the word ‘massacre’ was used merely hi a 
ligurativc sense and could hot possibly have been used in any other 
H iise. It is believed that amongst the interned there aifc many who 
are innocent, The whole context shafts that my language is not sus- 
ceptible of any other construction. I need only add that the Editors 
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<rf the “Bengalee and “Amrita Bazar Palrika”, who were present at 
the Conference, when the speed) was delivered, also understood me 
in the same sense, as woulo appear from their issues probably of the 
and and the 4th instant respectively. 

Fonts truly , 

Sd. Akhil Chandra Dutta. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Kerr, C. S. I., C. 1 . K. 

From — The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Kerr, Chief Sec. to the Gov. of 
Bengal. 

To — The Hon’ble Babu Akhil Chandra Dulta. 

Calcutta , thegth April tyiS. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your latter of the 5th 
April regarding the language used by you in your speech at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference with reference to the question of intern- 
ments. I am to point out that you have not replied to the enquiry 
made in my letter of the 4th April as to the construction you inten- 
ded to be placed upon your remarks, but have simply stated that the 
word “massacre" was used merely in a figurative sense and could not 
possibly have been used in any other sense. In no sense, iiberal 
<or figurative, however, can the use of this term be justified with refer- 
ence to the action of the local Government under the Defence of 
India Act, and the Governor in Council is surprised to note that 
even when your attention has been drawn to the point, not even an 
expression of regret is offered for the use of language obviously liable 
to be interpreted in a sinster sense. In these circumstances he can 
only express his regret that a Member of the Provincial Legislative 
Council should have so little sense of the responsibility of his position 
as to employ words so improper and inappropriate. 

a. As the public are interested in your explanation of this passage 
in your published speech it is proposed to communicate a copy of the 
correspondence to the press. 

I have etc. 

3 d. J. H. Kerr, 

Chief Secy, to the Government of Bengal. 



Home Rule League Conference. 

Bombay, 16 March 1619, 

The Second Home Rule League Conference met at Bombay 
ou the >6 march ’t8 und*r Mr. Tilak. Mr. D. V. Gokhale LL. B. 
S ec retary, read the Report of the year 1917*18. Members on 
t he Roll were 34,0000, most of whom were from the Bombay 
Presidency 

An analysis of the Balance Sheet shows that Rs. >5,073 were re- 
ceived as subscriptions of Ordinary and Life-Members while dm 
earn of donations, was Rs. 13,383. Lok. Tilak undertook a tour in 
Berar and Central Provinces which alone brought in Rs. 1,17,00011 
Sums of money have been received and are being received after 
the date of this report, and when the final accounts are made 
the above figures will show considerable improvement. In the last 
two days only the League has received more than Rs. 41 thousands. 

Educative Propaganda- 

This year tbe League made determined efforts in carrying 
on the propaganda of political education throughout the country. 
In all nearly 435 public meetings were organised and were ad- 
dressed by the leading members of the League in the year under 
report. Out of these more than 88 lectures were delivered by Loka- 
manya Tilak alone. He undertook nearly 35 extensive tours and 
visited even small towns and villages and the Congress League 
Scheme of Reform was taken to be the basis of the Indian demand 
for Home rule. Mr. N. C. Kelkar as Secretary of tbe Home Rule 
League, visited so places and deliverd 35 lectures. 

Homo Rule Pamphlets- 

The League published in all 13 Marathi and 6 English nsmphlets. 
Out of one apd a half i»bh of copies printed, one lakh and a quarter 
are already sold or distributed. Out of these Lok. 'Tilak’s lectures in 
Marathi were very popular. Out of the 50,000 copier printed in 
Marathi, nearly 45,000 are already sold or distributed. B es i d es the 
XttMtek, to Bombay apd the Nagpore Branches gottheboote 

5— VidL 
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translated In Cissni^ Gijisd snd Hindi And distributed then hi 
their provinces. The Congress League Scheme wm translated into 
Ifsrathi and $0*000 copies were distributed free. A want also was 
keenly felt for a foil exposition of India's case for Home Rule and 
the League tried to supply it by publishing “the Case for Indian 
Home Rule*’ written by Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

n Internments and externments* 

Last vear the Government of Bombay tried to put a stop to the 
work of the Indian Home Rule League by launching a prosecution 
against Lok. Tilak under Section 108 Cr. P. C. for his Home Rule 
lectures at Beigaum and Ahmednagar, but he came off victorious 
owing to a decision of the High Court of Bombay in appeal in hi* 
favour. 

The Governments of Bombay, Berar, and C. P. thought it fit to 
extern Mrs. Annie Besant. the President of the Madras Home Rule 
League and the Government of Madras thought it necessary to 
intern her along with two of her lieutenants Messrs. Arundale and 
Wadia, and extern Mr. V. R. Kaiandikar and Mr. N. S. Marathe. 
The Government of the Punjab and the Commissioner of Delhi in 
their wisdom sought the safety of their provinces by issuing orders of 
extemment agamst Lok. Tilak and Air. Bipin Chandra Pal. The 
evident object of these various activities on the part of Government 
was to deal a death-blow at the League by declaring them to he 
illegal associations. There then came forward at such a critical 
juncture in their life-history a man of strong mettle, respected through- 
out India for his knowledge of Law — Sir Subramaniya Ayer— to 
defend the cause of the Home Rule League. He boldly declared 
that lie believed in the rights of the British Indian citizens, believed 
in the legality of the objects of the Home Rule Leagues, and declared 
that he would stand by them even if the Government declared them 
illegal and would suffer any punishment that would be meted out 
for that offence. It was apprehended that the Government of 
Bombay would also adopt similar measures against the Indian 
Home Rule League, and the noble example of Sir Subramaniya 
Aiyer was at once worthily followed in Maharashtra, Karnatik, Berar, 
and C. P.. and more than two thousand members of the League, 
men ©flight and leading, pledged themselves to stand by the Howe 
Rule League in case it was declared illegal, 

Mr* Baptists’* Mission to England* 

La st year, at the Animal Conference of the League at Nasik, a 
resolution was passed vttging the necessity of sending immediately 
* Strong deputation of^rtpiesentative and influential men to England. 
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Accordingly Mr. Joseph Baptist* left for England in July Iasi ud 
is still working there. He hat carried on an incessant campaign of 
lectures throughout the British isles, and to a great extent it was his 
endeavours that ultimately induced the Labour party to accord its 
support to the grant of Home Rule to India. 


HOME RULE DEPUTATIONS TO ENGLAND 

The first deputation, the less important of two, in personnel 
but more interesting in future events, consisted of the Hon'ble Mr 
Narasimha Aiyar, and Messrs Syetl Hossain, J. N\ Gurtu, George 
George Joseph and M. Ramaier. It sailed in two batches, one oil 
the i oth and the other on the iSth March *i8 and safely reached 
Gibraltar on the 14th April. As soon as the ships had cast anchor 
a Naval officer came on board with written instruction for the 
Captain from the Admiral Commanding to the effect that the 
members of the deputation were to disembark and put up in the 
Grand Hotel where arrangements had been made for them, and that 
they should remain there until further instructions came. They did so 
under protest and on the next day, April 15th, sent the following letter 
10 the Admiral. 


To the Senior Naval Officer , Gibraltar . 

1>ej* Sib, 

We, the undersigned, were asked under your orders to disembark here 
yesterday while on our way to England. Neither the Captain ot the ship 
nor the officer you deputed offered us any explanation beyond saying that 
we should receive further instructions. As we hud no option in the matter, 
we left our ships under protest. In the circumstances, and as we have 
received no further communication from you so far, we shall be thankful if 
you will be so good as to let us know at your early convenience whether you 
are acting under the instructions of the Home Government or the Govern- 
ment of India in thus detaining us, so that we may make necessary 
representations in the proper quarters accordingly. We snail also he obliged 
l»y your informing us whether we are at liberty to communicate by cable 
with our people and legal advisers in India and in England in regard to this 
matter. 

As you are probably aware, we were on our way to England with fully 
endorsed passport* granted to us for the purpose by the Government in 
India, and we need hardly say that this unexpected hitch has subjected us to 
very considerable inconvenience, apart from upsetting our plans for the 
missiou on which, with the full knowledge of the Government of India, we 
were proceeding to Eugland. 

Awaiting the favour of an earlv reply, and such further instructions as 
you may have far us, we remain— Yours, etc. * 
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The following reply came the next day s— 

H. M. Dockyard, Gibraltar , /tftf /p/£ 

CkotlcBiMi,— In reply to your letter of the 16th inetiat I hero the 
bancor to inform. you that you were removed from 8. & Margha in 
ncewdcnco with instructione received from the British War Cabinet 

1 I would further iuform you that on a suitable opportunity oocuring 
you will bo seat back to India. 

i. You are requested to note that your passports to England are 


(Sd.) Hca th coa t, S. Grant, 


Bear Admiral 


Protest to Premier and the Return Voyage. 

The following day they were asked to go to the Officer of the 
Military Controller to have the passports formally cancelled. They 
then cabled to India and England. After eleven days they were 
put into an outward bound boat to India. Before leaving Gibraltar, 
on April 28th, the deputation sent the following telegram 10 the 
Premier 

To The Right Hon. the Prime Minister, 

10, Downing Street t London . 

Members of the Indian Home Rule Deputation were disembarked here, 
had our passports cancelled, and are now obliged to return to India. It has 
been officially intimated to us that the action has been taken under instruc- 
tion* from the Britten War Cabinet, but although we remainod at Gibraltar 
for a fortnight, no explanation of the reasons for the step was communicated 
to as. In the circumstance we feel it oar duty to enter a strong protest 

£ uet an order which has prevented the fulfilment of a consfcitu- 
sl mission to Great Britain from His Majesty's loyal Indian subjects 
one of whose main objects was to assure the British democracy of India’s 
staunch adherence to the cause of Great Britain and of the Alliance in the 
worid«war, which is the vindication of international justice and the principle 
of nationality. The action which His Majesty's Government have been 
led to take is the more deplorable aa it has come at a time when it must tend 
to react out he consummation of the splendid response which India, through 
the National Congress, has made to your appeal tor reuewai of and further 
native co-operation in the prosecution of the war. We feel bound earnestly 
to request that the policy underlying tlie Cabinet’s decision may yet be 
xeeoniudeced with a view to assuaging the deep disappointment which can 
not fail tu be aroused throghout the country at this juncture by the unprece- 
dented treatment which has been accorded to a fully accredited national 
deputation. 


(Sd.) SyedHmam, 
Secretary to Deputation* 
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DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND 


This headed by Mr B. G. Tilak with whom were the Hon*ble Mr. 
Khaparde and Messrs N. C. Kelkar Karandikar and B. C. Pal, left 
Bombay on the 27th March *i8 for Madras enfoute to Colombo from 
which Port they intended to sail for England by the Cape route. A 
magnificent send off was accorded to it at Bombay and several tecep* 
tions were held at which purses were presented for the Home Role 
Propaganda. The party arrived at Colombo on the and April. What 
followed next is given in the language of the Secretary of the 
Deputation 

“On the 4th y at about half past ten in the morning, the Secretary 
of the party was informed that the Colonial Government had received 
instructions from His Majesty's Government through the Government* 
of India that the passports of ’Mr. Tilak and party were to be cancell- 
ed. The Colonial Secretary wrote to Mr. Tilak and Kelkar the 
following letter 

“Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
Colombo, 4th April, ’iS. 

Sir. 

I am directed to state that a telegram has been received from the 
Indian Government requesting that under instructions from His Majesty's 
Government passports issued to yon and the members of yonr party in order 
to proceed to England have been cancelled. It will not, therefore, be possi- 
ble for you or your friends to continue your journey to Europe. WiU you 
kindly return your passports which were endorsed at this office yesterday for 
the endorsements to be cancelled, — I am Sir, etc. 

Mr. Tllaks Representation- 

u Mr. Tilak, saw the Colonial Secretary personally and represented 
the whole case to him. The Secretary was however unable to do any- 
thing. Mr. Tilak then sent a telegram to the Viceroy in which he 
clearly pointed out that he was primarily proceeding to England to fight 
his case against Sir Valentine Chirol and that if he was not allowed to 
sail by the next steamer available, there might be great risk and 
loss and, therefore, he requested the Government of India to move 
His Majesty’s Government at home and obtain the necessary per- 
mission. 

•‘The Hon'ble Mr. Khaparde’s surprise was perhaps even greater, 
because he had personally seen the Viceroy at Delhi and had 
obtained his passports from the Government of India itself at 
Delhi. Mr. Khaparde had a talk with the Viceroy in which he 
assured Mr. Khaparde of his intentions to give all necessary 
facilities for the Deputation that may be going to England. The 
Viceroy also gave Mr. Khaparde the necessary leave of absence 
from tin Supreme Legislative Council for some time till he would 
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be awav in England The Hon'bfe Mr. Khaparde, therefore, sent a 
separate telegram to the Viceroy on his own accofeat asking permi- 
ssion to proceed 

•‘Mr. N. C. Kelkar also on behalf of the Deputation as a whole 
sent another telegram to the Viceroy protesting against the discrimi- 
nating prohibition obviously because other members of a similar- 
deputation had already been to England only two or three weeks ago. 

The Viceroy's Reply. 

On the 5th Mr. Tilak received the following reply : — 

“Viceroy’s Camp, Debra Dun.” 

Action taken by the Home Government wax no doubt in view of the 
need of complete concentration of all public thought and effort on the pro- 
secution of the war. The Viceroy wifi represent to the Home Government 
your cane and that of the delegatee accompanying you. In the meantime, 
the local authorities at Colombo have been authorised to allow you to 
proceed further on the understanding that you arr willing to take the risk of 
being turned back from the Cap" 

Colonial Secretary's Message 

The Colonial Secretary also received a similar message and he 
at once wrote the following letter to Mr. Tilak and party giving 
them the option to go to Capetown. 

'Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that a telegram has just been 
received form the Viceroy stating that yon and your party should be allowed 
to sail to the Cape by the steamer now leaving on the elear understanding 
that you may have to return if the Home Government do not modify their 
orders. I am ready, therefore, to reendorse your passports for the journey to 
the Cape, if you desire to avail yourself of the permission. 

“The party decided to accept the conditioned offer and sail up 
to Capetown and await the order of the Home Government there ; 
but unfortunately their steamer "Lancashire’’ happened to be not 
sailing via the Cape but was bound for England via Suez. The 
party naturally could not proceed to Capetown as allowed by the 
Government of India. Mr.^ Kelkar represented to the Colonial 
Secretary to enter into the real spirit of the telegram of the 
Viceroy, winch obviously never intended to stop the party at Colombo 
but which simply p'ut the condition that the party would have to 
return, if the further journey was disallowed by the Home Govern- 
ment. Mr. Kelkar requested the Secretary to endorse the passports 
up to Tort Said or any other port on the Suez route instead of to 
Capetown. The Secretary referred the matter to the higher authori* 
ties and the Ceylon Government thought it right to stick to the letter 
of the instruction and rOfttsed to endorse the passports to any other 
place but Capetown; 
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tolct^Cdombo cm the same evening, Mr. 
Tilak sent die following telegram to the Viceroy at about j p su 
on the same day (5th) 

“To the Private Secretary, Viceroy, Dehradun.** 

Our steamer “Laocwhire' is going via Suss. As we understand she 
leaves at 7 P X/ M. to night, we are prepared to take the risk of return from 
■any pises if reqnired by the Home G wernment. Kindly, therefore, ism 
Instructions to toe Colonial Secretary here to permit us to proofed to-night 
via Suess—Bal Gangadhar Tilak. r 

No reply to this telegram was received on that day. The steamer 
sailed at night on the 5th. On the morning of the 6th the following 
telegram was again sent to the Viceroy : — 

The Deputation feel" grateful to the Government of India for represent* 
jag its case to the Home Government and in the meantime allowing 
ti« to proceed on the understanding that we may have co return from the 
Cape, if journey is disallowed by the Horn-* Government. The mention of 
Cape in our telegram unfortunately led the L ical Government to interpret 
the permission as restricted to the Cape route only, although the passports 
bear endorsements for anv route from Bombay or Colombo via Cape or Suexs 
This prevented the party from proceeding by a steamer which left yesterday 
from here for England, via, Suez. In these days it is always uncertain which 
route any steamer will take. I humbly request, therefore, that the orders 
of Government of India may be expressly worded so as to allow n« to pro* 
ceed by any route, by any 'steamer, provided of course the party undertakes 
to return from any intermediate station on any route in case the Home 
Government disallows further journey.- I solicit this general permission may 
be communicated to me and the local government as early as possible.-* 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

The Cancellation of Passports* 

No reply to the above telegram was receivoed till the 12th April *18, 
when the Colonial Secretary wrote to Mr. Tilak : — “I am directed te 
inform yoa that a telegram despatched at the request of the Secretary 
of State for India has been received this morning from the Secretary 
of Stale for the Colonies. The telegram slates that the War Cabinet 
has finally decided that your party should not be permitted to 
proceed to the United Kingdom. In the circumstance, I regret that 
I must request you to submit your passports to this office for the last 
endrosement to be cancelled.” 

And on April 16 the following Communique was issued from Simla— 

“In connection with the recent decision of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment that passports must be refused 10 Home Rule and Congress 
delegates wishing to proceed to England, the following communica- 
tion received from the Secretaiy of State is published for general 
information. The question of passports for Home Rule and Congress 
delegates came again before the cabinet and the cabinet have reaffirm- 
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•d the decision that in the existing circumstances bom of die Home 
Role delegate* can bo allowed to proceed to this country. It ia 
considered by Hia Majesty’s Government that the journey on which 
them periods have embarked was uncalled for, and the purpose of it 
Jacking in any sufficient justification. It was proposed by these 
persons at a period when the Secretary of State himself was in 
India for the purpose of ascertaining the views of every section 
of the community, when his conclusions were still unknown and had 
not yet been submitted to His Majesty’s Government, to come to 
England with the avowed role, of agitators to start an uncompromising 
propaganda in favour of a Home Role of their own. Such a 
proceeding at any time would be improper. Under existing circum- 
stances when the country is waging a great war and is confronted 
with a crisis of the greatest magnitude which calls for a supreme 
concentration of national effort, and so far as is possible the suspen- 
sion of purely political agitation and platform controversy, in whatever 
interest, it is one in which the Government could not acquiesce. 
Further, the generous intentions of His Majesty's Government, which 
l»ve already been demonstarted by the pronouncement of the Secre- 
tary of State in Parliament and his visit to India, would be seriously 
compromised and might be fatally impaired if an attempt were 
made before or at the very moment when they weie considering his 
report to force their hands by a premature and possibly harmful 
propaganda. It is with great regret that His Majesty’s Government 
are recompelled to give this decision. But they have no alternative. ’* 

Thus ended the Home Rule Deputations. Public feeling was hour- 
ever keen in the country. It was left that after the Viceroy had encour- 
aged the idea and promised to facilitate the passage the action of the 
War-cabinet was unjustifiable. Protest meetings were held at many 
places. At Calcutta a crowded protest meeting was held at Beadon 
Square on the 17th April, where 

Mr* BesantiSaid : — 

“If the cabinet at the beginning had said that during the time of the 
war they would have no political agitation in England then we should 
have known where we were, but -instead of that they have allowed 
Lord Sydenham and the merchants of the city of London who exploit 
the resources of India, they have allowed them to cany on a political 
propaganda against the grant of reforms to India. We have had 
Lord Sydenham forming an Indo-Btitish Association and that asso- 
ciation is carrying on a propaganda of slander and of falsehood. That 
propaganda is allow «>! to go on week after week and month after 
month. The War Cabinet did not find out that this was objection- 
able ; they did not say that was improper, but now they declare that 
ft is improper thtt a deputation should go from India to oppose, to 
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expom the slanders' of Lord Sydenham and to put the erne ef the 
Indian people before the British democracy. Sorely it is not jut, 
study it is not fair, that our enemies should be allowed a free course 
in Great Britain and that we should not be allowed to defend our- 
selves. Surely if Lord Sydenham is allowed to slander India and to 
declare we shall not have Home Rule, then Mr. Tilak ought to be 
allowed to go to oppoM Lord Sydenham and to claim Home Rule 
for India. They are carrying on the work in England to prevent the- 
development of Indian resources for the benefit of India. They want 
Indian resources developed for the benefit of the Empire, that is 
for the pockets of the British capitalists who will exploit the country 
for their own advantage. Even here at the present time you 
find concession being made to British firms and retosed to Indians. 
You find a monopoly of bamboo pulp for paper put through for long 
years for a British firm while a similar demand from an Indian firm 
is refused. Surely then it is necessary for the days that are coming 
after the war, for the days of commercial struggle, for the days of the 
great struggle— it is necessary that some of you should go to Eng- 
land to explain your condition, point out your difficulties, win the 
sympathy of the democracy and so make ready for the passage of 
reforms which shall make yon masters in your own country.” 


The Kaira Ryots Affair 

Far more important than the Home Rule Deputation were the 
affairs at Kaira in the Bombay Presidency where the Government, 
or rather the Officials, came in direct conflict, not with political 
agitators or Home Rulers or Congressmen, but with the mass of the- 
People— the agriculturists and villagemen. All India awaited with 
bated breath the result of this conflict. The spectacle was unique : 
on one side the humble peasantry of India refusing to submit even 
nnto death and prefering to starve and die meekly, and on rite other 
the mighty officials calling upon them to submit on pain of' 
suffering and woe. All India had its eyes fixed expectantly, not so 
much on the Ryots of Kaira as on the Man who was the souland 
spirit of it all— Mohonchand Karamchand Gandhi— Mahatma 
Gandhi— of South Africa and Champaran fame ! All India felt too; 
as it never felt before, what a fund of political strength lay in easy 
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reach if only the detent were raised. If instead of Illimitable talk and 
action and brain and business of big men, the heart of India — the 
heart of the Mass could be reached. That heart was touched, was 
purged of its evil, and transformed ami welded into a solid whole 
by Gandhi.* His apostolic faith, in the people, in the poor, infused 
faith in themselves and that faith worked almost a miracle. Hut 
here is the story. 

The Kaira affair 

About the end of March '18 the distress owing to failure of crops 
which had for some time past been growing in the Kaira District in 
the Bombay Presidency became very acute and the cultivators asked 
Govt, for suspension of revenue. Official enquiry showed that the 
distress was not so wide-spread and acute as to warrant the suspen- 
sion, while a non-official enquiry by the Gujrat Sabha told a 
different tale. In Matar Taluk three members of the Servant 
of India Society (Poona) made enquiries and were so much 
impressed with the real facts of the distress that they recom- 
mended Government half suspension of land revenue for 
22 villages,, but with very little effect. At last Mr. Gandhi came 
Into the field of controversy and pursuaded the Ryots to adopt 
passive resistance. 

The crux of the controversy was that while the ryots submitted 
that only 4as. crops were on the land, and the all round rise in prices 
.due to the war had made their condition miserable, Government held 
that the valuation of the crop was greatly underestimated and that 
remission or suspension of revenue can not be granted with such 
a war in hand. Mr. Gandhi personally examined the villages and 
crops and having satisfied himself of the justice of the rvots case 
cable to their rescue, and then began that war of passive . resistance 
of the Kaira lyots against the Government which ended so gloriously 
in establishing the triumph of Right over Might, both for the 
Government and the People, which is only possible under the British 
Crown. 

The Propaganda* 

On Marck 22, 1918, a large -meeting of agriculturists of the 
Kaiia Dfttrict was held at Nadiad (Gujrat) where Mr- Gandhi 
advised them that if they really and honestly believed that their 
-crops were less than 4 as. they should resort to passive resistance 
by refusing to p^ the revenue, and let the Government recover rent 
to any manner it pleased. Some 200 agriculturists, small and big, 
signed the following declaration "Knowing that the crops of our 
villages are less than four fnnas we had requested Government to 
f hspend evenue collection tHl the ensuing year. As, however, Govern- 
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mcnt has not acceded to our prayers, we the undersigned hereby 
solemnly declare that we shall not pay full or the remaining revenue 
but we will let Government take such legal steps as they may think 
fit to collect the same and we shall gladly suffer all the consequences 
of our refusal to pay. We shall allow our lands to be confiscated, 
but we shall not of our own accord pay anything and thereby lose 
our self-respect and prove ourselves wrong. If Government decide 
to suspend the second instalment of revenue throughout the district, 
those amongst us who are in a position to pay will pay the whole or 
balance of revenue as may be due. The reason why those of us who 
have money to pay and still do not pay is that if they do so the poorer 
might in panic sell their things or borrow to pay and thereby suffer. 
Under the circumstances we believe it is the duty of those who are 
able to pay to protect the poor.” 

On the 6th April Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi in company with Messrs 
V. J. Patel, M. H. Mehta and others visited Ultersanda a village; 
three miles off Nadiad The meeting was attended by more 
than two thousand agriculturists. Mr. Gandhi in the course of a 
very soul-stirring address said that he was glad to find that the 
enthusiasm of the people was increasing day by day. It was a 
people’s fight and if they understood its true significance Govern- 
ment mighi fight as long as they please, since the people were sure 
to remain unconquered in the struggle. A time will come when their 
courage would be put to a very hard test. In the struggle they would 
rally a wealth, of courage* patience and firmness* Their duty lay in 
enduring cheerfully whatever sufferings might follow the non-payment 
of revenue. In Ultarsanda Government had taken all harsh steps 
possible. But they ought to be fearless. They ought to even 
show to the world that they were men — men who stick to their vow 
in the face of death. He finally advised young and old, men and 
women, all to be firm in the observance of their vow. 

On the 7th instant Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi paid a visit to Navagaum — 
a village in Mafar Taluka. Two hundred agriculturists had signed 
the declaration from this and the surrounding villages. Mr. Gandhi 
addressed a very large meeting. He said that if they wanted ta 
gain “Swarajya” they ought to learn to be firm in their vows. It was 
a struggle for understanding and preserving their rights. But no 
amount of suffering should make* them swerve jfrom the path of duty. 
Their duty lay in standing by their vow. Continuing he said that 
he had heard many complaints of harassment. But he said such 
harassments were hecessary. Harassments which result from untruth, 
incivility and insolence are quite useless. It is a sign of self-will. 
If they were insolent towards Government officers, the officers would 
he insol emt towards them in return. Therefore they ought to leam 
to be civil in this struggle. He then exhorted them to keep eternal 
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faith in themselves and not to depend upon others. The struggle 
was not a struggle for money. It was a struggle for asserting rights. 
He finally said that a Government which was not supported by public 
opinion could not last for a very long time. 

On the 10th April Mahatma Gandhi in company of Mrs. Gandhi, 
Mr. V. J. Patel and others paid a visit to Aklacha, a large village 
In Membabad Talnka. Agriculturists from fifteen other villages had 
assembled there to hear Mr. Gandhi’s advice. 

Mr. Gandhi in his address said that the whole of India was look- 
ing at Kaira with very eager eyes. If it failed in its struggle, the 
agriculturists of other parts of India would not rise for a long time. 
It was wisdom to think twice before we began any work, but if after 
beginning it we gave it up, we shall only be designated as unmanly. 
The value of the land depended upon the men who lived on it. If 
the land of Kaira were not occupied by men, it would have no value. 
The struggle in Kaira was not a struggle for the suspension of 
revenue, but it was a struggle Tor principles. Government said that 
they were in the right and that the people were wrong or rather, as 
Government now put it, that they were right as well as the people, 
but Government desired that their power should be respected and 
therefore the people shonld pay up the revenue, Mr. Gandhi 
said that we were being taught from our childhood that justice 
and nothing but justice was meted out unto us under the 
present rule. That was the ideal of the British Government. Although 
all did not receive it, so long at it was the ideal, a subject like him- 
self could remain loyal to that rule. But now. he said, he felt that 
Government was abandoning that ideal and an element of autocracy 
was being introduced into it. Mr Gandhi said that such Government 
ought to be resisted. Our loyalty consisted in protesting and resist 
ing against every piece of injustice that might be done to us. 
He said : 

“Independence, fearlessness, truth, these are the virtues which we 
have to obtain. They are dormant in our soul : if weeannot awaken 
them in ourselves, then we are not men but brutes. We fight to 
obtain manliness. You, my sisters, I tell you that you also request 
your husbands to endure whatever pain may fall on them, but not to 
give th*'? Government dues. The nation will rise when it will 
learn to stick to its vows. Do all you can to preserve your vow.” 

At another meeting in a neighbouring village, Sinhuj, 
he said that they ought to be prepared to sacrifice anything 
—their cattle, their ornaments, their lands, except their self 
respect. He wa«? nm a religious man who was not self-respect- 
ing. He who feared God need not fear anybody in the world. The 
Government rule at pr ese n t was a rule of fear. It is a totally wrong 
belief that kingdoms *** exist only through fear. 
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l|r, Gandhi then pointed out wiu they would learn from this 
struggle. He said : “We are not going to fight with the Govern* , 
ment with weapons. We do not require spears or ‘lathis,* we waist > 
to fight with the weapon of truth. One who has that weapon needs , 
no others.'* Finally he said that fearlessness ” was the only hey to 
Swarajya. Addressing the ladies, he said “Give courage to your 
husbands, to your children, to your brothers, like women of old and 
make them firm in their vow.” 

On April 1 1. Mahatma Gandhi visited Vadod, Vodod is one of 
the chief villages of the Anand Taluka and one in which every 
farmer had taken the Passive Resistance Vow and maintained a 
heroic stand. There was a big meeting in the Dharmashala, people 
from numerous villages attending it and their strength and enthu- 
siasm were quite unusual. 

After having assured himself that a large majority of the audience 
was composed of the covenanters Mahatma Gandhi made a stirring 
appeal to them to adhere to their vow steadfastly. He urged them 
to attend the meeting of cultivators convened by the Commissioner 
at Nadiad on the 12th instant and charged them not to mince 
matters and plainly submit to the Commissioner that they could not 
in any case retract vows solemnly taken. He laid emphasis on the 
inner meaning of the struggle and said that their supreme object 
was to convince the Government ‘that no Government could go on 
for a day without consulting and respecting public opinion. “The 
nation is emasculated/’ he said, “and there is no way out of it but 
that of keeping fast to our anchor while we are passing through a 
supreme ordeal.” In a pathetic simile he likened the condition 
of people shuddering at the sight of Government officers to the 
piteous spectacle of bullocks shying, shedding tears, and perspiring 
when motor cars rushed past them. “It is from this mortal fear of 
the Sirkar that we have to shake ourselves free,” he said “and on 
our doing so rests our salvation. If yonr great names, Sita, Rama, 
Damayanti, Nala and Pralhad that you are repeating every morning 
are no more than empty names, yon ought to prove so by laying 
down your lives for your vows.” Our objects, he continued, could 
be secured either by killing others or by killing oneself Of these 
the latter was the essentially human course, the former belonged to 
the brutes. “It is only the soul of human beings that can remain 
ever awake whilst that of the brutes lies ever dormant, and only by 
treading down brute force and planting soul force in its stead, is the 
eternal wakefnlhess of the soul, and consequently our salvation 
possible”. Voluntarily undergoing intense suffering was an indis- 
pensable condition for installing soul force in the place of brute force, 
and the only advice he could accordingly give them was that of 
putting up with any amount of sorrow and misery, patiently and 
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fearlessly. He concluded withW prayer that God may bless diem 
with enough endurance and self-respect and enable them to leave 
to their children a rich heritage thereof. He begged of the people, the 
assurance 'that they would not fail even if the very heavens came 
down and this assurance was amply given by several speakers from 
amongst the agriculturists present. 

. ' 

Mr* Ohodhi’s letter to the Press* 

April 17. — Mr. Gandhi sent to the local press a letter 
in reply to the Divisional Commissioner's address to the land- 
holders of the Kaira district from which the following extracts are 
taken : — “The Commissioner's position is that the revenue authori- 
ties decision regarding the suspension is final. They may and do 
receive and hear complaints from ryots but the finality of their deci- 
sion cannot be questioned. This is the crux gf the struggle. It is con- 
tended on behalf of the ryots that where there are in matters of admi- 
nistrative orders sharp differences of opinion between the local offici- 
als and the people, the points of differences are and ought to be refer- 
red to an impartial committee of inquiry. The Commissioner has on 
principle rejected this position and invited a crisis and he has made 
such fetish of it that he armed himself beforehand with a letter from 
Lord Willingdon to the effect that even he should noUpterfere with 
the Comissioner's decision. He. brings in the war*jb defend his 

position and adjures the ryots and me to desist from bur cause at 
this time of peril to the Empire. But I venture to suggest that the 
the Comissioner's attitude constitutes a peril far graver than the 
German peril and I am serving the Empire in trying to deliver it 
from this peril from within. There is no mistaking the fact that 
India is waking up from its long sleep. The ryots do not need to 
be literate to appreciate their rights and their duties. They have 
but to realise their invulnerable power and no Government* however 
strong, can stand against their will. The Kaira ryots are solving 
an imperial problem of the first magnitude in India. They will show 
that it is impossible to govern men without their consent. Once 
the Civil Service realises this position it will supply to India 
truly Civil servants who will be the bulwark of the people’s 
rights. ^To-day the Civil Service rule is a rule of fear. 
The Kaira ryot is fighting for the rule of love. It is the Commis- 
senior who has produced the crisis. It was, as it is now, his duty 
to placate the people when he saw that they held a different view. 
The revenue of India will be no more in danger because a Commis- 
sioner yields to the popular demands and grants concessions, than 
the administration of justice was in danger when Mrs. Maybrick 
was reprieved purely in obedience to the popular will, or the Empire 
was in danger because a oomer erf a mosque in Cawnpoiewas re~ 
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placed in obedience to the same demand. Had I hesitated to advise 
the people to stand firm against the Commissioner's refusal to listen 
to their prayer, instead of taking the open and healthy course it ha* ? 
taken, their discontent would have burruwed under and bred ill-will. 
That son is a true son of his father who rather than labour ill-will 
against him, frankly, respectfully, tells him att^hc, feels and equally 
respectfully resists him if he connot truthfully ol»cy his commands. 

I apply the same law to the relations between Government and the 
people. There cannot be seasons when a man must suspend his 
conscience. But just as a wise father will quickly agree with lits son 
and not incur his ill-will especially if the family was in danger from 
without, even so a wise government will quickly agree with the ryots 
rather than incur their displeasure. We cannot be permitted to 
give license to officials to exact obedience to their orders even 
though the ryots may coii^der them to be unreasonable and unjust.” 

In another address to the people of Sandesar in Borsad Taluk, 
Mr. Gandhi said 

“When the people abuse their authority over the poor and oppress 
them I would advise the poor to resort to passive resistance and not 
to leave the part of justice. That is the only road to happiness. The 
weapon that has fallen into your hands is invaluable. No one could 
stand against itfeWOne who has realised the beauty of it would firmly 
say that there i#fio other religion but that of truth. I have already 
told you that we have won. This struggle is not for the suspension 
of land revenue only. If it were so, that could have been obtained 
long ago. In this struggle there is much more than that. Even Mr. 
Pratt admits that this struggle is not for suspension of land revenue 
only, but it involves the interests of thirty crores of people. It is a 
struggle between the will of the people and the prestige of officials. 
We must by now realise that the authority of Government is 
nothing before that of the people. No Government has yet ever 
come into existence which could succesfully resist the will ot the 
people. When the people are determined to get their rights they will 
have them. We do not want to be discourteous' and at the same time 
we would not be slaves. 

“This is a struggle for Self-Government. We wish that we may 
get it. Btft what is the use of that authority in the hands of the 
weak and the emasculated ? The dead body is unable to make 
use of the sword in its hand, or of the heap of com placed before it 
So a worthless man is unable to do anything. Such a man has no 
fight to eat. It is said in the Gita that he who eats without perform- 
ing Yajna ( sacrifice ) is a thief. The meaning of Yajna is tbsi 
the body is for the people, for God. It means that one should 
sacrifice his self, and give up one's all. That is the real Jajna. He 
who eats without performing Maha Yajna is a thief. No authority 
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coold ever tyrannise over a nation that has understood this. If the 
true meaning of this saying coold become one with oar blood and 
flow in oar veins we have nothing else to win. 13mn we have won 
cvwything. Passive resistance is a celestial weapon. That man 
•oofy can fittingly held k who possesses manliness and courage. If 
We all act up to 4ettter having well understood it, it will be said of 
India that this la not the land of cowards but of thirty crores of 
♦Gods.” K 

At Khandhali on 27 th May Mahatma Gandhi in his address 
said that the men and women of Khandhal*' had shown great pluck 
and courage. But, he continued “just as when a river is overflooded 
we are not able to use the overflowing water and it flows away to 
the sea in vain, so some of your boldness and courage is also wasted 
.away. When -a Government official went to attach the property of a 
woman she let loose her buffalo. She has committed a blunder in 
so doing, so also the Goverment officer who stroked her with his 
umbrella. But remember that you must not commit such blunders. 
A true “Satyagrahi* cannot do so.” 

Then he explained briefly the significance of Satyagraha. He said 
that “the first tiling to do in anv struggle of Satyagraha is to stick to 
truth. If we make a very subtle definition of truth, it includes many 
things. But because our definition of truth is rather narrow we are 
compelled to add a little to it. In this struggle we are not to oppose 
anybody, we are not to abuse anybody. It the opponent abuses us, we 
have to tolerate it. If he gives a blow to u$ with a stick, we have to 
hear it without giving a blow in return. 

“Secondly, a Satyagrahi has to be fearless. He has only to perform 
his duty. You know that so long as we stick to truth, we remain 
absolutely free Irom fear. You will always get protection if your 
dealings be straightforward. When we are in the wrong, we feel 
very nervous about us. Those gentlemen who have committed 
the crime have run away from the village. (The reference 
.is to certain gentlemen of . Khandhali who had let loose certain 
attached buffaloes from the Govt, pound and had run away 
from the village.) But you have not to run away in the struggle 
of Satyagfaha. Always stick to truth ; never be mischievous. A 
Satyagrahi will always welcome imprisonment or a warrant if he has 
committed a crime. Even if he had not committed it, he should 
wi^Nse it What Hit is not committed and yet be proceeded against 
Ml Ceiott ? The government has authority over this body, not over the 
ifmA : ;A soul cw be conquered only through love. A Satyagrahi 

whether he has committed a crime 
. or nbt, he xem gtns l s ftrt hs f . The gentleman who has removed the 
^cattle Ills mistake . say that 

he 1 wmaSA that may be oideredfor him. 

Only dins shafiyao be derated*” 
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Comet Attitude Towards OfHdali* 

Proceeding he said : “It is so theft if we do not allow 
ooirgoods to go i tto die hands of Government officers. So long: *» 
it has not fallen into their hands, yon can take it to another village, 
yon can buiy it# Yon can remove yonr cattle and take them any- 
where yon like. Bnt no sooner are they attached, either by a horde 
of Government officials or by any one of thb^^we should not even 
touch them. We are not going to help Govern meat' in attachments, 
we do not protect our cattle for them, but a* soon as any Govern* 
ment officer attaches our buffalo we have no right to . take it back. 
Brothers and sisters, I appeal to you to act accordingly. It is not 
our business to speak insolently towards officers or to let loose our 
cattle when they come to us.” 

Continuing, he said : “The Collector told me that the ryots are 
very gracefully acting in the struggle, but such tricks as are played 
by some Khandhali people mar the beauty of the struggle. I beg of 
you not to do so again. Real bravery lies in receiving rather than in 
giving blows. Yesterday I was reading my Gita. Therein I saw 
that one of the characteristics of a ‘Khastriya’ was “Aplalayanam.” It 
means that in face of danger a Khastriya does not fall back, bnt, on 
the contrary, sticks to his post. If oar Government will not fight 
with the Germans as it does now, if our soldiers go and stand before 
them weaponless and will not use explosives, and say, “We will die 
of your blows, then I am sure our Government will win the war 
at once. But such an action requires “sanskar” ; and India possesses 
most of it. The vegetables that grow in India will not grow properly 
in England. The seeds of “sanskar” will flourish in India. Pare 
bravery lies in the power of endurance,. It is real Satyagraha. It 
is mean to ran away in face of danger/* 

A call to repentance* 

Then he appealed to the gentleman who had committed the 
crime to admit it and to undergo the punishment that law may inflict 
on him. He then asked the ryots to act cautiously but courageously 
and requested them to be hospitable towards Government officers* 
Finally he said that they had already attained success in their 
struggle, and congratulated them on their great pluck and courage. 

When Mr. Gandhi finished his speech, the culprits who had 
absconded and who were present in the meeting appeared before 
Mr. Gandhi and made a clean breast by confessing everything and 
expressed their willingness to submit to law without any hesitation* 
The cattle that were removed from the “pound” were also ha n de d 
over to the police before the Mahatma left the village. 


6— m 
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Sir Sankaran Nair’s Note. 

On the .Kaira Ryots Affair the Hon. Sir 'Sankaran Nair, 
Member, Supreme Executive Council of the Viceroy, says the follow* 
ing in an appendix to his Minnie of dissent to the Government of 
India despatch (tit despatch) on Reforms, dated the 5th March, 1919. 

The Kaira Case- 

For a number of years the district of Kaira in the Bombay 
Presidency had suffered severiy from failures of crops, partial famine, 
diseases, and general agricultural distress. According to the collector 
of the district, the crop in a normal year is valued at is annas and 
not 16 annas or more. Owing to excessive monsoon rains towards 
the end of 1917, the crops had failed. It is a feature of the Revenue 
ndes that individual cases of hardship are not attended to, or, in 
other words, an individual is not exempted from payment for failure 
of crops in his holding only, but if there is failure in the locality he 
might get relief with others. The ryots sent numerous petition for 
suspension of collections of revenue signed by about 20,000 persons. 
Their prayer was that they were entitled to a suspension of revenue 
under the Revenue rules as the outturn of their crops was below 4 
annas. They demanded that the Government should not force them 
to pay when they had not obtained from the land crops adequate to 
cover the revenue. These petitions were returned by the Government 
with the remark that they were not sent through the proper channel. 
They were afterwards submitted through the Collector. The District 
Association, after making enquiries, also petitioned Government 
to stop the collection of revenue. They were told in reply that their 
intervention was ill-judged and mischievous. Two members of the 
Legislative Council — the Hon’ble Mr. Patel and Mr. Parekh — also 
made detailed inquiries into the matter. They were satisfied of the 
justice of the complaint and petitioned the Collector, who assured 
them that he would make inquiries but the collection of revenue was 
not stopped. On account of these representations, there was 
however some relief granted, i. /., a suspension to the extent 
Of Rs. 1*75,000 when they had asked for Rs. 23,00,000 suspension. 
A deputation consisting of the Honble Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the 
Hon'ble Mr, Parekh and the Hon’ble Mr. Patel waited on the Go- 
vesnor, who decided that the estimate of the outturn of the village ser- 
vants was correct and refused therefore any further relief. An enquiry 
was undertaken by three members of the Servant of India Society, 
who found that the excessive rains dnring the monsoons had “ren- 
desed the poor people helpless, quite without an adquate supply 
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of the staple food for 4 or 5 months”, and that they were reduced to 
great destitution. They found the* ryots complaint was well-founded 
and brought matters to the notice of the Collector, the Commis- 
sioner, the Member of Council in charge, and of the Governor, 
on whose advice they met in conference— the Commissioner and 
the Collector with Mr. Gandhi. The Commissioner and the Col- 
lector promised some relief. Mr. Gandhi requested the Collector 
to make an enquiry which he might be allowed *io attend. - This was 
refused. Mr. Gandhi, however, finding that the evidence collected so 
far was not adequate to meet the official test, himself went about 
the district inquiring into the matter and collecting evidence. He 
also found that the complaint was well-founded. He made re- 
presentations to the* Collector and to the Governor, who replied to 
him on the 17th and 20th of March, respectively, declining to in- 
terfere as they were satisfied that justice had been done. Questions 
which were submitted to the Government to be put into the Legis- 
lative Council for the purpose of eliciting all information about 
agrarian distress in Kaira were disallowed. On the 23rd of March 
a resolution was moved in the Legislative Council asking the Go- 
vernment to appoint the Agricultural Department of Government 
to value the outturn of the crops, or to have the outturn of crop 
valued by some other agency other than the Revenue officials. On 
the opposition of Government the resolution was defeated. There 
was nothing left to be done by way of ordinary constitutional agita- 
tion. A no-rent manifesto was then issued and the ryots went on 
strike on the 28th of March, taking a vow not to pay revenue. The 
Government rent or revenue was not paid. Properties including 
household utensils, milch cows, were attached, orders of forfeiture 
oi lands were issued by the Government and all possible steps were 
taken by the Revenue officials to enforce payment of revenue. On 
about the 12th or 13th of April the Commissioner himself called a 
meeting of all the ryots and tried to impress upon them the neces- 
sity of complying with the Government orders, threatening them 
with dire consequences in default, and telling them not to heed their 
advisers, the Home Rulers, who themselves will not suffer in person 
the consequences of non-payment of revenue. But the ryots 
persisted in their attempt. Meetings were held in various parts of 
India expressing their sympathy with the movement. The Govern- 
ment regarded it as a contest between themselves and the Home 
Rulers. Every form of pressure was applied but the resistance of the 
people stiffened. The village headmen also turned against the 
Government Their reply to Government pressure was >— 

"Whenever we fed that Government’s erders'oonfliet with whet we regard 
as our doty to the people, we believe it to be oar religions obligation to 
disobey Governme nt coders Before taking this extreme step we sum 
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httuostsu* Mtmii in poiftsly l y asosf ug with Government, and own new 
watMt ttn to M» m all the mdEnfaf, to reaped the ryotf* tow, and to- 
aanridw popular opinion to be not in eay way law worthy of respect than it* 
Ml.* ' 

On the ejth of April the Government anapended the collection of 
revenue by ordering that only those who Were in a position to pay the 
revenue need do so, and the rest might do it next year. The decision 
as to who were able and unable to pay the revenue was left to the 
ryots.But curiously enough, this order was not promulgated till the 
3rd of June. r Till then the attachment of property and various other 
proceedings continued. The accused in all the prosecutions never 
made any defence ; they made no appeal against their convictions, 
undone of them declared on his release after the order of the 
Collector, that he was a real Home Ruler, 'he understood the 
principles thereof, and that he would for ever refuse to recognise 
laws that did not ‘consist’ with his conscience.. 

Under a revenue system where this is possible, progress in 
material prosperity is. according to Indian politicians, impossible to 
the ryots. The other conclusions are obvious. 

If this was the case under Lord Willingdon we can imagine what a 
might be the situation under less sympathetic rulers. 

Delhi, 5th March 1919. C. SANKARAN NAIR. 

Mr Gandhi’s Manifesto 

On the termination of the passive resistance movement a mani- 
festo in the vernacular was issued over the signatures of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi and his coworker Mr. Vallabhai Patel. The manifesto, 
after describing $e circumstances leading up to the struggle which 
began on March 22nd last, expresses satisfaction at its termi- 
nation, and the Collector is thanked for the concession granted 
to the ryots. The manifesto declares that the orders passed by 
the Government “lack grace and generosity, and had the appear- 
ance of being passed with the greatest reluctance. The Collector 
in a letter said that orders were issued to all Mamlatdars 
on the 25th of April, that no pressure should be put on those 
unable to pay. If the ryots had known this on the 25th of 
April much suffering would have been saved. Although the official 
attitude was, unsatisfactory the - people’s prayer having all been 
granted, it their duty to accept the concessions with thankfulness. 
Now there was only eight per cent of the assessment remaining on- 
paid, And it was a point of honour with the people of Kaira till now 
to refuae payment. The manifesto praises the' courage, unity and 
determination of dm men and women of Kaira "for the'sake of 
conscience and truth,” *nd concludes that drey had truly saved their 
pwn cause as well as the cause of “Swamj” and Empire. 



German Menace to India* 

The Call to Arms* 

While the affairs of, the Home Rule League and the Kaira 
Ryots were helping to keep alive the political life in India, both 
in European and Indian Circles, the whole countvy was about this 
time suddenly roused from its monotony , to an intense excitement 
over the alleged impending German menace to India. The Premier 
(Mr. Lloyd George) cabled to the Viceroy on April and to the effect : 

“At this time when the intention of Germany’s ruler to 
establish tyranny not only throughout Europe but in Asia has 
become transparently clear I ask the Government and the people 
of India to redouble their efforts. Thanks to the heroism of the 
British armies and their Allies the enemy’s attempt in the weft is 
being checked, but to prevent the menace from spreading eastward 
every lover of freedom and law must play his part. I have no doubt 
that India will add to the laurels which it has already won and equip 
itself on even a greater scale than now as the bulwark which will 
save Asia from the tide of oppression and disorder which it is the 
enemy’s object to achieve.” 

The Viceroy replied on April 5 th.— “Your message comes at a 
time when all India is stirred to the depths by the noble sacrifices now 
being made by the British people in the cause of the world's* 
freedom and by the stem unalterable resolution which those 
sacrifices evince. India, anxious yet confident, realizes to the full 
the great issues at stake in this desperate conflict, and your trumpet 
call at this crisis will not fall upon deaf ears. I feel confident that it 
will awaken the Princes and the Peoples' leaders to a keener sense 
of the grave danger which, stemmed in Europe, now threatens to 
move eastwards. I shall look to them for the fullest effort and the 
fullest sacrifice to safeguard the soil of their motherland against all 
attempts of a cruel and unscrupulous enemy and to secure the final 
triumph of those ideals of justice and honour for which the British 
Empire stands.” 

It was well known that all was not well with the Allies on the 
Western front ; the German pressure was great ; the British were 
*">wl7 retiring ; at one time it looked as if the Allies would break. 
The American help had not yet arrived ; eyes scanned the horizon 
at sea for the American transpot ts ; ail hopes were on Ameri- 
ca and the situation was suspected to be getting desperate. So 
much waa known in India but nothing more, and people did not quite 
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know what they could do. At such a juncture came the Premier's 
trumpet call. 

It took the whole country by storm. All sections combined in 
their eagerness to do something for the defence of the countiy. Enthu- 
siasm ran high for the opportunity given to India to take a larger 
share in the world-war, to defend her own home, to be called to help 
the Empire at a grave crisis. Meetings were held all over the 
«fantiy in support of the Viceroy's message to the Prime Minister. 
Resolutions and communications went forth from every district 
strongly supporting the Viceroy ; and Prince and peasant, European 
and Indian, Moderate and Extremist, all combined to call upon the 
Viceroy to formulate his demands for whatever sacrifice that may 
be needed. At a huge public meeting at Calcutta in the Dalhousie 
Institute on the 10th April Mr. B. Chakravsirty cried amidst an 
^enthusiastic audience : Au Camp City oens, To the Camp, Citizens , 
to the Camp. 

Circumstances demanded a united India voicing forth its feelings 
and the Viceroy, as the only leader for such an occasion, called a 
special War conference of Princes and Peoples at Delhi in April, 
1918. This conference sat for 3 days, 27th to 29th April, and was 
attended by the Ruling Chiefs, the members of Viceroy’s Council, 
and delegates representing all shades of political opinion sent by the 
Provincial Governments. 

Face to face with danger, Government urged suspension of 
'political controversy for the time being and concentration of public 
activity on measures necessary for the prosecution of the War, and 
urged on the people full co-operation with Government. The conven- 
tional diplomacy of the Big man and the Poor Neighbour went on as 
usual, and behind all that high talk of co-operation and support and 
service there was not discernable the slightest union of hearts. While 
the man in the street little understood the why and wherefore of the 
Delhi Conference, except as a big tamasha showing the strength and 
resources of the British Govt., the implacable Home Rulers hummed 
on a busy tune of Self-Government and Bargain and succeeded in 
drawing the harassed Government into topical controversy of home 
politics. 

Exclusion ol Home Rulers- 

Public meetings were held at almost every important town protest- 
ing against the exclusion of prominent Home Rulers, such as Mr. Tilak 
and Mrs. Besant, leaders who had great influence over the mass, 
from the Delhi conference. Mr. Gandhi protested strongly against 
this by ref using to attend the Saturday's meeting (27th). It subse- 
quently appeared, however, as explained by Sir Charles Munro, the 
^Comfnander-in-Chief, to be due to the action of the local Govts. The 
«Govt of IndiA inctadM^ lathe list of persons to be invited but the 




Govts, of Madras and Bombay made selections of tbeir own, and said 
Sir Charles “under the circumstances what could they do ?” On thin 
the AJ 3 . Patrtka of Calcutta commented as follows 


Yea “what could they do under the eiroumstsnoes.” The real extuation ie 
this. The Indian Secretary of 8tate in Council is quite helpless in the hands* 
of the Government of India and the Governor-General in Counoil : .n his turn 
is quite helpless in the hands of the Local Governments, while the Local 
Governments are quite helpless in the hands of their subordinate executive- 
officials. So even when a constable does an unworthy act and thereby oomes 
into collision with the people, the ruling authorities, generally speaking from 
the Secretary of 8tate downwards, will range themselves on his side. 


And people had the Sindhubala Affair still in their minds ! 

However, protest meetings were of little avail. Prominent Home 
Rulers remained outside, and on April 22nd. a manifesto signed by 
Besant, Tilak, Subramania, Kastnrianga Ayengar, Rangaswami lyanger, 
Patel, Jinnah, Bomanjy, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Horniman, Morarji, 
Wadia, Motilal Ghose, C, R. Das, Hassan Imam, Muzarul Huq r 
Khaparde and other Home Rulers was sent to the Governments of 
India and England : — 


The Home Ruler’s Manifesto* 


“This is a time for grave and weighty decisions that affect the 
future not only of Great Britain, India and the Empire, but of the 
world. The war has reached a critical stage and plain speech is neces- 
sary alike on the part of Great Britain and of India if the Empire is te 
triumph over her enemies, if liberty is to triumph over force, law over 
autocracy, in the working of Providence who guides the destinies :of 
nations. Great Britain and India have been brought together and 
have lived side by side for 190 years. Union has brought both g&in 
and loss to both— gain to India by being brought into contact with the 
liberty loving and progressive western nations — gain to England by an 
immense increase of wealth and impetus to commerce; loss to India, 
by the destruction of her power of self-defence and by her becoming 
a dependency instead of a member of warlike, wealthy and independent 
States, loss to England by the clouding of her principles in the 
adoption of autocracy and by the consequent lowerine of her status 
in the world’s eyes. The Act of 1 878 completed India's abject help- 
lessness and in the moment of the Empire’s need she finds herself in 
danger of invasion from Central Asia as in old days — Central Asia 
dominated by Germany, and herself without her old power of self- 
defence. Yet the old martial spirit is not dead as is «shown by her 
soldiers in the present war. Bengal has shown the capacity of its 
young men for quickly becoming soldiers and the spirit Bengal has 
shown exists all over India even outside the so-called matrial 
races. It is too late to evoke. die spirit that sprang up in 19x4 (of 
enlistment in the Army and was rejected. We believe Ir is not even 
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too late bat that which Mr. Lloyd George mid of Ireland it tree of 
India. We cannot atk young men to fight for principles the 
application of which it denied to their own country. A subject race 
cannot fight forothers with heart and energy, with which a free race 
•can fight for the freedom of itself and others. If India is to make 
great sacrifices in the Empire it must be as a partner in the Empire 
and not a dependency. Let her feel she is fighting for 4ier own 
freedom aewell as for the freedom of others ; that she will have her 
place as a free nation under the British Crown and then rite will 
^strain every "-nerve to stand by England >to the last for then there 
.must be mutual trust. His Majesty’s Government has already 
promised reponsible government to India. Let full responsible Gov- 
ernment be established in India within a definite period to be fixed 
with the Congress League scheme as the first stage and a bill to that 
effect be introduced into Parliament at once. Let India’s leaders be 
taken into the confidence now and treated as recognised sharers in the 
perils and triumphs of the struggle. Let the Governor- General 
and the Secretary of State for India say to the leaders of the people 
what they want. Let us all feel that we are one in heart and aim. 
that we are not servants fighting for our masters, but free men 
fighting besides free men for the common heritage of freedom. We do 
not want to break our tie with England. We do not want to see it 
broken by the war into which she entered in the defence of liberty. 
We detest German tyranny and German method. The policy of 
Great Britain has made it impossible for ns alone to defend our own 
frontiers and onr own coasts. We do not want to change our 
master, but to share their freedom and to live' in the happy onion of 
equals for our mutual advantage. We are ready to make sacr.ficcs. 
We are ready to fight and work in India as Englishman and 
.Englishwomen are fighting and working in England. But it must 
be tor a similar reason. We must work and fight to win liberty as 
the prize of victoiy as they work and fight to keep liberty won in 
in the past generations. Responsible government is promised but 
the promise is indefinite, and hang floating in the air. Let England 
pledge herself definitely to redeem that promise by accepting here as 
in Ireland that which our leaders have asked in the Congress and the 
League assembled and we will work heart and soul to save British 
India andffoe Empire. We will trinmph with her or go down with her 
inn world redo. Do not misunderstand us. — We shall try' to help 
Britain in any case, for we cannot forget the ties of many years and 
‘ we believe that in foe immediate future liberty stands or falls with the 
British Empire, But if Great Britain refuses us our {dads in foe 
Empire we shall try ea leading a forlorn hope. Whereas if Great 
.Britain welcomes as as s nation whose freedom depends upon the issue 
uf tfae struggle we are sure foat we shall win. Only the hope of fr ee dom 
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csa Arouse popular enthusiasm to tbs fighting point Lei not 
reactionary British politicians prevail at this moment and we will not 
i*i\ ou. Be true to ns and we will be true to you. Do not aik us to 
give everything while yon give nothing to trust you, while you distrust 
us and try to use us for your own advantage. Only drill us, arm us, 
officer us with’ our own countrymen, make us a huge citizen army, 
and take if you will the flower of our troops to fight abroad but let us 
fight under the banner of liberty for nothing less than hope of that 
will nerve our men to fight and our women to sacrifice." 

Mrs. Bcsant in a note under the manifesto wrote: — The above was 
written and sent out before the receipt of the unfortunate message from 
the War Cabinet. (This refers to the stoppage of the Home Rule 
Deputation, see pp. 65.) There-are some of the signatories who in 
view of the tone of the War Cabinet’s communique and proposal ts 
stop political discussion are inclined to stand entirely aside from any 
co-operation with the Government. There has not been time to reach 
the UnitcdProvinces, the Punjab and Sind; and some additional! 
signatures may reach us from the Members of Council and officials 
of public bodies.” 


The Delhi War Conference. 

The Khaparde Resolution. 

The day before the Conference, on the 26th April, in a private 
meeting of leaders Mr. Gandhi decisively declared that he could take 
no part in the conference where such prominent People’s leaders as 
Tilak and Bcsant were not invited. Then came the historic Durbar or 
Conference at Delhi, on April 27th, opened by the Viceroy in a lengthy 
speech (For the proceedings of the Conference see the kegister, 
Part 1 , India and War, pp. 113 — 127). Mr. Gandhi was not present 
The Miin-powcr Sub committee held its sittings immediately after under 
the Commander-in-chief. The Viceroy interviewed Mr. Gandhi and 
requested him to !>e present in that committee which he did. In this 
meeting the Ron. Mr. Khaparde read his Self-Government resolution 
passed at. a mass mecVmg rf Delhi Citizens a few days before, and 
wanted it to Ins recorded in the minutes of the Committee. Nothing 
came out of the discussion till the next meeting on Sunday (April, 

H 
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iMi> when the President, Sir Charles Munro, declared it oat oi 
order. Defeated at the Sub«Committee the Indian Leaders met in 
conference, immediately after the work of the Sob-Committees was 
over, and began to discuss how to bring the popular view before 
the Conference. A draft of the Self-Government resolution was 
drawn up and Mr. Khaparde and 15 members signed it. Mr. 
sandhi however was strongly of opinion that it would not be gracious 
to press the matter so openly before the Conference and counselled 
that a “fulled, stronger and more influentially signed note*’ should be 
presented to the Viceroy. Immediately all the signatories backed out 
leaving Mr. Khaparde alone. Undaunted by this exhibition of weak- 
ness on the part of his Colleagues. Mr. Khaparde alone sent notice 
of the resolution to the Viceroy to be moved the next day 
(Monday, the 19th April) at the second sitting of the Conference. 
This bold step of the Hon. Mr. Khaparde led to much discussion 
and the opposition finally decided that Mr. Gandhi in consulta- 
tion with the Hon. Pandit Malaviya would draw up a note to be 
presented to the Viceroy the next morning and if it was found 
satisfactory, Mr Khaparde was to get up before the proceedings 
commenced and say : “My Lord, in view of the action we have taken 
1 beg to withdraw my resolution." This however proved abortive, 
as the Pundit would not sign the note. The result was Mr. Gandhi's 
letter to the Viceroy reproduced below. 

Mr- Gaodbi s letter to the Viceroy. 

Sift, 

As you are aware, after careful consideration I felt constrained 
to convey to Your Excellency that I could not attend the , Conference 
for reasons stated in my letter of the 26th instant, but after the inter 
view you were good enough to grant me I persuaded myself to join 
it, if for no other cause, then certainly out of my great regard for 
yourself. One of my reasons for abstention, and perhaps the strong* 
est, was that Mr. Tilak,* Mrs. Besant and the Brothers Ali whom I 
regard as among the most powerful leaders of public opinion were 
not invited to the Conference. I still feel that it was a grave blonder 
not to hav^ asked them, and I respectfully suggest that the blunder 
might be possibly repaired if those leaders were invited to assist the 
Government by giving it the benefit of their advice at the Provincial 
Conferences which I understand are to follow. I venture to submit 
that no Government can afford to disregard leaders who represent 
large masses of dis people, as these do, even though they hpld views 
fundamentally different. At the same time it gives me pleasure to 
be able to say tlmt tbs views of all parties were permitted to be 
freeiy expressed at the committees of the Conference. For my pert 
1 purposely refrained frafe stating my views either at the committee 
m which I had the fcoooifrr of serving or at the Conference itself. 
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I felt that I could best serve the objects of the Conference by simply 
tendering my support to the resolutions submitted to it, end this I 
have done without any reservation. I hope to translate the spoken 
word into action as early as the Government xan see its way to accept 
my offer, which I am submitting simultaneously herewith in a separ* , 
ate letter. 

I recognise that in the hour of its danger wc must give, as we 
have decided to give, ungrudging and unequivocal support to the 
Empire of which we desire in the near-mtu;. be partners in the 
same sense as the Dominions overseas. Bu ii the simple truth 
that our response is due to the expcctatiiu that our goal will be 
reached all the more speedily on that account, even as the perform* 
ance of duty automatically confers a corresponding right. The 
people are entitled to believe that the imminent reforms alluded to 
in your speech will embody the general principles of the Congress- 
league scheme, and I am sure that it is this faith which has enabled 
many members of the Conference to tender to the Government their 
full-hearted co-operation. If I could make my countiymcn retrace 
their steps I would make them withdraw' all the Congress resolutions 
and not whisper Home Rule or responsible Government during the 
pendency of the war. I would make India offer all her able-bodied 
sons as a sacrifice to the Empire at its critical moment, and I know 
that India by this very act would become a most favoured partner 
in the Empire and that racial distinctions would become a thing of 
the past. But practically the whole of educated India has decided 
to take the less effective course, and it is no longer possible to say 
tl at educated India does not exercise any influence on the masses. 

I have been coming into most intimate touch with the ryots ever 
ice my return from South Africa to India, and I wish to assure yon 
that the desire for Home Rule has widely penetrated them. I was 
present at the sessions of the last Congress, and I was a party to the 
resolution that full responsible government should be granted to 
British India within a period to be fixed definitely by Parliamentary 
statute. I admit that it is a bold step to take, but I feel sore that 
nothing less than the definite promise of Home Rule, to be realised 
in the shortest possible time, will satisfy the Indian people. I know 
that there are many in India who consider no sacrifices too great in 
order to achieve the end, and they are wakeful enough to realise that 
they must be equally prepared to sacrifice themselve for the Empire 
in which they hope and desire to reach their final status. It follows, 
then, that we can but accelerate our journey to the goal by silently 
and simply devoting ourselves heart and soul to the work of dellver- 
ing the Empire from the threatening danger. It will be national 
•suicide not to recognise this elementary truth. 

We must pSe that if we serve to save the Empire we have in 
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that very act secured Home Role. Whilst, therefore. It is- dear to 
U s that we should give to the Empire every availableraan for its 
defence, I fear that I cannot say the same thing about financial 
assistance. My intimate intercourse with the n ets convinces me 
that India has already contributed to the Imperial Exchequer beyond 
her capacity. I know that in making this statement 1 am voicing the 
opinion of the majority of my countrymen. The Conference means 
for me, and I believe for many of us. a definite step in the consecra- 
tion, Of «our lives to the common cause. But ours is a peculiar 
position. We arc to-day outside the partnership. Ours is a conse- 
cration based on hope of a better future. I should be untrue to 
you and to my country if I did not clearly and unequivocally tell you 
what that hope is. I do not bargain for its fulfilment, but you should 
know it. Disappointment of hope means disillusion. 

There is one thing I may not omit. You have appealed to us 10 
sink domestic differences. If the appeal involves toleration of tyranny 
and wrong-doing on the part of officials 1 am powerless to respond. 
I shall resist organised tyranny to the uttermost. The appeal must 
be to officials that they do not ill treat a single soul, and that they 
consult and respect popular opinion as never l>efore. In Champaran, 
by resisting, I have shown the ultimate sovereignty of British justice. 
In Kaira a population that was cursing the Government now feels 
that it and not the Government is the power when it is prepared to 
suffer for the truth it represents. It ‘is, therefore, losing its bit- 
terness, and is saying to itself that the Government is for the people, 
for it tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience where injustice is 
felt. Thus the Champaran and Kaira affairs are my direct, definite 
and special contribution to the war. Ask me to suspend my activities 
in that direction and you ask me to suspend my life. If I could 
popularise the use of soul-force, which is but another name for love- 
force, in place of brute force, I know that I could present you with 
an India that could defy the whole world to do its worst. In season 
and out of season, therefore, I shall discipline myself to express in 
my life this eternal Jaw of suffering, and present it for acceptance to 
those who care, and if I take part in any other activity the motive is 
to show jhe superiority of thgt law. Lastly, 1 would like you to ask 
His Majesty's Ministers to give a definite assurance about Maho- 
medau States, I am sure you know that even' mahomedan is deeply 
interested in them. As a Hindu 1 cannot be indifferent to their 
cause. Their sorrows must be our sorrows. In the most scrupulous 
rega^ fot the rights of these States and for Muslim sentiment as to 
ttfooei of worship, and in your just and timely treatment of the 
indian ciaim fo H^ the safety of the Empire. I write 

dlls because l k>vctheEaglish nation and 1 wish to evoke in every 
Indian the loysdty ofEngiishinan. 1 remain yoOrExCellency’s faithful 
servant. (Sd.) M. K. GANDHI 
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The Viceroy informed Mr. Khaparde that in regard 10 his Self- 
Government resolution he had decided to reject it as out of order 
and that he would give his reasons for this decision at the Conference. 
On Monday morning, the day of the Conference. Mr. Khaparde 
saw the Viceroy to ascertain if he would say anything in the Con- 
ference criticising the Home Rule party, and intimated the Private 
Secretary that in that case he wdtold have to reply. He was assured 
however that the Viceroy had no such intention. 

The Conference met again on Monday, the 2qth April. The Viceroy 
in opening the proceedings referred to Mr. Khapardc's resolution 
in the following words : — 

“Your Highnesses anti Gentlemen, before proceeding with the 
agenda on the paper I wish to inform this Conference that I have 
received notice of a resolution from the Hon. Mr. Khaparde. The 
resolution is : — 

•That this Conference recommends that in order to invoke wholehearted 
ami real enthusiasm amongst the people of India and successfully to mobilize 
the manpower and material and 1110m*' the Government in England should 
without delay introduce a bill into Parliament meeting the demands of the 
people to establish responsible Government in India within a reasonable period 
which would be specified in the Statute. We feel confident that the inau- 
guration of this measure will make our people feel that they are lighting 
for their Motherland and for freedom in the defence of their own rights 
in an Empire in which they possess same status as other members thereof. 
And we are further sure that if the imagination of our country is captured 
and its enthusiasm so encouraged it can easily equip itself to be in the 
language of the Premier, the bulwark which will save Asia from the tide of 
oppression and disorder. This Conference recommends that all racial distinc- 
tions should he removed forthwith and Indians and Europeans should be 
treated as the King’s equal subjects in all departments of public affairs." 

The Viceroy ruled this out of order ami gave his reason.* in a long 
speech, which were firstly that that was a conference to discuss how 
hesi India could help the war in Man-power and Resources, and 
secondly that that was a Conference of Princes and people of India 
in which constitutional questions regarding the people of Pritish 
India con! 1 mu ho discussed as the Prince* were there to vote on 
resolutions. 


Effect of the War Conference. 

Thus ended the great War Conference after passing Resolutions 
(sec Pari 1. p. 1 2 o 1. People expected much from its deliberations ; 
they came hack litt le wiser. ‘ Tell us all ; tell us how you stand, 
and tell us what sacrifice^ you demand’: dial was in the popular 
mind. The late Mr,. W; Ironside of the Bengal Chamber— a man 
°f sterling worth and $9$© qualities — pressed for the formulation 
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of demands in a business-like way. But Olympus kept his height 
and smiled patrbnisingly on those below and chilled the warmth of 
popular feeling by stem Augustine rhetoric and distant platitudes. 
While the occasion was jest the time for an exemplary turstim corda. 
Authority evinced the degree of morbidity to which it had been 
reduced by “the huckstering spirit” and '‘the spirit of bargain” then 
current in the country. Even the reference to German move in the 
speech of the Viceroy ‘‘that the Germans have made no military 
move in this direction'' served but to increase the general perplexity, 
for die statement was made' at a time when the Premier was calling 
for help and Mr. Me. Caiium Scott was telling an alarmed House of 
Commons about the road through which the Germans were 
moving to the East (for this speech see the Register, Part II, India in 
Par. p 28). Even the London Times, then in the full confidence 
of the British War Cabinet, expressed the doubt : “we are not sure 
that there is no military move.” 



The Provincial War Conferences. 

The Delhi Conference was followed hv Provincial War c onfer- 
ences ( see the Register Part 1 . pp. 125 — 40) conducted much in the 
same line as the parent organisation. Most of* them passed off as 
smoothly and without any hiatus as the political sensitiveness or 
otherwise of the province concerned permitted, but in Bengal and 
Bombay the proceedings were more lively. In Bengal the (iovemor 
Lord Ronaldshay in opening the Conference made in the course of 
his speech a naive reference to what would happen “if the Kaisar 
came to Calcutta." No body knew better than he how far the Ger- 
man Emperor was in the mood and prepared for that sojourn, hat 
perhaps Uis Excellency had in mind the Bengali couplets 
memorising in folklore the dreaded Marhatta invasions of Bengal two 
centuries back and wanted to touch the alarm-chord in the heart of 
Bengal by drawing a picture of what w ould hap|>en “if the Kaieer 
came to Calcutta !' a To rouse the people to a full sense of the danger 
by conjuring up visions of the Kaisar proved however a too-ebse- 
!ote met hod. and the words ran agog, a by word in merry circles of 
Calcutta. In keeping with the mentality which those words 
displayed was a reference made in his speech of the ^ijualittes™ of 
Englishmen which, it was felt by others, was not the precise business 
of theprar conference to deliberate upon. Said. his Excellency ~ 

The British people have a temper «f their own. Sonus people ad th e m 
t stubborn and a stiff-necked race. They are 1 believe a fmr on 4 a foot 
;HH>plo You oaa without difficulty reason with them, you can without 
lilUeulty excite their interest, excite their sympathy, and above *11 you con 
excite their gratitude. But they are a people, believe me, who resent pdi y 
ere deeply than any other people 011 this earth, any suspicion that anybody 
•* bent ii]ion making any attempt to take advantage of them when their 
backs an* against the wffil. I don’t say for one moment that the people 
»f this country have way such intention and any such desire hut I da 
«uggi'»t tliat it would bo unwise hv any thoughtless owed at the present time 
•<> give grounds to the people of Ureat Britain for haifcottring any sn s pni s n 
* tlmt kind. 

His Excellency, however, had the good sense to tell the Con 
vrence that it wns idle to expect, and he did not expect, nor did 

press for, a total cessation of political agitation in the cefMtjf 
Jr of doaaaads mode upon the Government. The Hon. Mr, lhmcf)i 
lnd Mr. B. Chakmvuty— respresentatives of two extreme political 
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parties— both strong ] y repudiated the idea of snipending |>oliticaI 
activities, for the simple reason that they are the very salt of public 
life. A *note of popular .accord was struck when Mr. Ironside 
delineated another aspect of British character which did not occur 
to His Excellency, that of first finding faults at home before going 
outside. He suggested that the huge waste of materials in 
Government offices, particularly of paper and stationery, might 
be stopped at once. The proceedings, however, were conducted 
very tactfully by the Governor, and after a few exchange of sugges- 
tions and passing resolutions the conference came to an end. 

The strain caused by the war seemed to have very substantially 
Unnerved the official mind in India about this time. Danger instead 
Of calling forth latent human resources of quickened adaptability 
seemed to have bred a sort of irritability which saw in every ventila- 
tion of grievance an exploitation of the Government's troubles. 

' So said the Viceroy, so said the Bengal Governor, But the climax 
was reached in Bombay where on the 10th June, '1 8, the Governor 
lord Willingdon convened the War Conference, invited the Home 
Rule Leaders, and in opening it straightway went to the lenghth of 
abusing and insulting the Propaganda of the Home Rule party, 
(for the Bom. War Conference, sec the Register. Pari I, pp. 134—40) 
What his object was it is difficult to surmise. It is difficult to conceive 
how it was thought worth while to abuse and sermonise to an obstacle 
when it was avowedly your aim to surmount that obstacle and gain 
your object speedily. Mr. Tilak and other Home-rulers whose 
amour propre did not quite fit with the expostuiatory demeanour of 
the -Governor left the meeting and forthwith issued a manifesto. 

STATEMENT BY MR. TILAK AND OTHERS- 

In defence of their action they said that the only course left 
open to members invited to the conference to ventilate their views was 
to speak in a general way on the resolution prepared at the 
aeOmtariat without moving amendments. The first resolution was 
more than an expression of loyalty to the King Emperor, as it 
€mtafaad*hn expression of the determination of the presidency to 
OOBtiiiut to do her duty 10 the utmost capacity. As to the first part of 
resolution expressing loyally to the King Km per or, the statement 
«ays, both |tr f Ti<ak and Mr. Kclkcr emphatically expressed on behalf 
Home Rulers generally their firm adhesion 10 
they desired to point out why the presidency could 
aet p o m itrfy do her duty “to its utmost capacity" so long as certain 
fwiug. conditions were not altered. “We are at a loss to understand 
&£* chcscdafci.be impugned on the ground of their being 

or-imtof osdfcr/’ There was no intention of moving any 
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amendment, in deference to the ruling of the chair, though such a 
course would hdvc been justified under Parliamentary procedure for 
it is well-known that amendments to loyal addresses to the Throne are 
regularly moved in the Commons. We had to be content merely with 
speeches but even that was denied to us. The main ground of objection 
on His Excellency's pari was that of political discussion. His 
Excellency’s speech was distinguished by political discussion of the 
most controversial character. We were entitled to an opportunity of 
replying to his gratuitous and provocative attack on Home Rnlers and 
that opportunity should have been afforded to us on the first resolu- 
tion which stated in general terms the objects of the conference, 
lief ore the Conference some of us were informed on behalf of the 
Governor in response to enquiries that ; ‘open discussion" on resolu- 
tion would be allowed ami that “any criticisms or suggestions which 
speakers may make in course of the discussion will receive careful 
consideration from the Government." 


The Home Rule Protest Meeting. 

A week later, on the 17th June 1918, a meeting of all Home 
Rulers was called to protest against the action of Lord Willingdon 
and the alleged insult which he offered to the Home Rule Party 
The meeting was enthusiastically attended by the people of Uombav. 
The President; Mr. Gandhi, addressed it as follows : — 

Mr- Gandhi s Speech- 

We have met in order to respectfully protest against his Excellency 
Lord Willingdon's conduct in the chair at the War Conference that 
met in the Town Hall on the 10th instant. I entertain high regard 
for Lord Willingdon. Of all the Governors in India probably Lord 
Willingdon is the most popular. He is known to hold liberal views 
regarding our aspirations. It is, therefore, difficult for me to 
contemplate the proceedings of this meeting without sorrow, but I 
feel that I may not allow personal regard to interfere with the perfor- 
mance of an obvious duty, no matter how painful it may be. The 
duty ( is plain. Lord Willingdon convened the Conference, deliberately 
invited the prominent and leading members of the Home Rule 
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Leagues. They, not wishing to court insult on the one hand and on 
the other desiring to give ample previous notice to*H. E. ot their 
intention to plead their views before the Conference, asked for in- 
formation c abont the programme of the Conference. Lord Willing 
don had before him die experience of the Delhi Conference. He 
knew that the Home Rule League members had the first scope given 
diem for discussion during the sitting of the Committees that were 
then formed. He knew that many members of that Conference had 
delivered political speeches at its first sitting. With all this know- 
ledge in bis possession now mark what happened at the Conference. 
In his opening remarks he delivered a deliberate attack upon Home 
Rule Leagues. He accused them of constant obstruction. He was 
not sure of the sincerity of their support. The Conference platform 
was hardly the platform for such remarks. If he did not want their 
co-operation he ought not to have invited the members of the Home 
Rule Leagues. If he desired their co-operation it was hardly the way 
to tell them beforehand that he did not trust them. He ought to have 
remembered that Home Rule Leagues gave material assistance in 
one way. Their o r gan, the “Chronicle” has always urged upon the 
people to give all the help they can. 

H- B's Tactical Blunder- 

I venture to suggest to His Excellency that his aspersions upon 
the League was at the very least a tactical blunder. But this was 
not enough. In my humble opinion H. E. in giving the ruling 
that he did, committed a grave blunder and did a disservice to 
the cause which he had come to espouse. ' He offered a gratuitous 
insult to Messrs. Tilak and thereby to a great and powerful 
organisation in the country. It is impossible to ignore or insult 
Mr. Tilak and his followers. Mr. Tilak is an idol of the people. 
He wields over thousands of men an unrivalled influence, his word 
is law to them. I have great differences of opinion with him, but 
I would be untrue to myself if I failed to acknowledge that his 
burning love of his country, his immense sacrifices and his resolute 
advocacy of the popular cause have earned for him a place in the 
politics of India which no other leader has. The insult offered to him 
and through him to the Homo. Rule Leagues is therefore an insult to 
the natidn at large. Whether, therefore, we differ from him in politics 
or not, it is the duty of us all who feel that Lord WillingdonV treat- 
ment of Messrs. Tilak and. Kelkar was wrong to protest against 
it. I am prepared to admit that it would have been better it Mr* 
Tilak bad risen to speak to the said resolution. It is my special 
and personal opinion not shared perhaps by anybody else that n 
would have been better still if he had preserved dignified silence * 
but in my opintea be l*da right to speak to the loyalty resolution 
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0 3 offer criticism. 1 mast dissent from the view thst a loyalty 
resolution debars a free expression of one's sentiments. That loyalty 
mo st indeed be skin-deep which requires a wall of protection against 
criticism. I hold it to be perfectly consistent with my loyalty to 
the King to tell him that things are done in his name which ought 
not to be done* My declaration of loyalty will sound all the truer 
for the warning and I think that among the many services rendered 
by the Home Rule Leagues, special mention deserves to be made 
of their having emboldened the people to speak out (heir minds ; 
and I donbt not that if they but do their duty to the fullest extent 
they would place India's loyalty above suspicion. For, with a true 
Home Ruler it must be an article of faith that the Empire must be 
saved ; for in its safety lies the fruition of his fondest hopes. Not 
to help the Empire is to commit national suicide. How can we 
wish harm to our would-be-partner without hurting ourselves. So, 
whilst I fully share the opinion of the members of the Home Rule 
League' that we must protect national honour by asking for an ex- 
pression of regret for H. E. s fauxpas, we must at the same time 
redouble our efforts to help the authorities in the prosecution of the 
war. We must not be angered by Lord Willingdon's mistake into 
taking a single false step ourselves. We have too much at stake ; 
we want Home Rule and we want it in the quickest time possible, 
and 1 wish 1 could still persuade the country to accept my view that 
absolutely unconditional and whole-hearted co-operation with the 
Government on the part of educated India will bring us within sight 
of our goal as nothing else will. I do not for a single minute share 
the distrust of my countrymen that like so many other hopes of ours 
this one of Sawaraj is also doomed to disappointment. Not that 
the Government here as also the Imperial Government have done 
nothing to shake our trust, only my trust rests not in their change 
of policy but it rests upon the solid foundation of our own 
struggle. 


H. E' To Apologise- 

1 hope that H. E. will see his way to concede to the wishes of 
this great meeting ; but if he fails to-day, if the Viceroy also fails, 
I for one shall not despair of H. E. voluntarily apologising to the 
Home Rule Leagues in the near future. For I know they mean to 
co-operate in the prosecution of the war. And when he sees this, 
he will realise his mistake and like a gentleman that he is will offer 
apology. Difficulties there are, many of them of the Government's 
creation. Thus indifference to popular opinion, their rejection of our 
advice tendered for the attainment of the common end, namely gaining 
of recruits, have made our task well nigh impossible of fulfilment, 
but our duly is clear. Undaunted by these and many other diffi- 
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culties we should press forward and bear down their indifference to 
our opinion by demonstrating in practice the harm that they do to 
the Empire by their persistent defiance of popular will. I therefore 
regard the # second resolution that will be placed before you not in 
any sense as so many conditions of our co-operation, but as a state- 
ment of the difficulties lying in our path. There are only two ways 
whereby we can attain our goal, co-operation or obstruction. Under 
the British constitution obstruction is a perfectly legitimate and well- 
known method for securing rights ; but obstruction at a crisis like 
the one fading the Empire can only end in enraging the Government 
who are responsible for the conduct of the war ; whereas co-opera- 
tion will not disarm their opposition but it will give us a strength 
and a confidence, which cannot but take us to our goal. The occa- 
sion for which we have met is an unique one ; we are asking a 
popular Governor to put himself right with us by repenting of his 
mistakes ; we are also providing that if we fail to get redress we 
pledge ourselves not to attend any public meeting over whose deli- 
berations Lord WilJingdon may preside in future. This is a serious 
step, but I thin ■. \\ arranted by events that have taken place. The 
justice of our step will be proved by our future conduct, i.e. by 
disproving H. E’s charges by a determined effort at co-operation. 

Mr. B' G. Horniman. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman in protesting strongly against the public 
insult levelled by H. E. the Governor of Bombay against the 
members of the Home Rule League concluded his speech by 
saying that he would repeat that when they were called to that 
Conference practically they were invited to walk into a trap. It was 
the old story of 'Will yon walk into my parlour t said the spider 
to the fly i ’ The Home Rulers were to be the flies. But on this 
occasion they were to fly for the spider. Five of them walked 
out as safe and sound as when they went in but, if anything, rather 
stronger in their determination to stand to their guns. (Loud cheers). 
And one big fly remained behind, (Jinnah ?) and instead of being 
eaten up by the spider he taught the spider a lesson which it 
would take him a long time to forget. He did not think it was 
necessary for them to justify their attitude further. He would 
only refepfcfb oqe single incident in conclusion. He was sorry’ to say 
that there was on that occasion one of their Home Rulers, one they 
had numbered among their leaders, who did not think fit to join 
them on that occasion, or to join them in the present occasion. 
After having been insulted by Lord Willingdon, for the insult was 
on him as ranch as on anybody else, he went to the War. Loan 
Meeting under Lord Willingdon’s presidency and he there made a 
speech and used words which were very appropriate. Mr. Bhulabbar 
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Desai said that that was no time for shirking. He would say to 
A| r . Desai and to all those who had not strength and considera- 
tion to stand by the Home Rnle League that that indeed was not a 
time for “shirking" ' but a time for standing by their cause which was 
the cause of the Empire as well as the cause of India (Loud cheers). 

The Hon. Mr- A- Jlnnah said : — 

Lord VVillingdon had said that the support of the Home Rule 
party was halfhearted. My answer is this ; that your policy is more 
than half-hearted to get the fullest man-power of India ! You are 
playing with the people, and you are not in earnest. Your methods 
and policy are all wrong. I cannot believe that even a bureaucrat 
is so blind as not to see it. Such policy, such conduct, had been 
pursued for the last four years, and the conclusion that I come to 
is this : That they do not trust us and therefore are not prepared 
to allow us to take up arms for the defence of our own motherland 
and of the Empire. They want us to continue an organisation, which 
they call an army, which is a sepoy army and nothing else, and 
they then turn round and tell us that we are not helping them. 1 
sav what Mr. Montagu in his speech on the Mesopotamia Report 
has said. Mr. Montagu put forword the very case that I am going 
to put forward. He described the Government of India in the 
following words : he said that the Government of India is too wooden, 
too iron, too ante-diluvian to be of any use for the modern purposes 
we have in view. 


Mr- B- G. Tilak. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak who was given a prolonged ovation said 
that be doubted the honesty and sincerity of the Bureaucracy 
and he had sufficient proofs of that. He asked the officials how 
they were going to get a response to their appeals when they (the 
people) were treated as aliens in their own land. The chains round 
the legs vi the country and its sons should be removed at once and 
immediately that is done they would be ready to fight to a man. 
If the only question was to take away the money and money without 
thinking of removing the chains, there was nobody who would think 
of fighting only to get the bureaucratic rule perpetuated. They 
were invited to the Conference, not to flatter the Governor or the 
Government — the princes and ruling chiefs and the sycophants as- 
sembled there were sufficient for that— but they were distinctly told 
that they would be allowed criticism and discussion. They were 
treated "to an insult first and after-wards were asked not to talk on 
the loyally resolution. It was not possible for him to assure the 
Government of the people’s support to the schemes which were 
accepted by the Government. They would inform die Government 
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frankly that as soon as a declaration was made to the effect that 
Self-Government would be granted to India they would get a response 
to the call of man-power to the extent of five to ten millions. Sepoys,, 
such as the Government expected to enlist/ could not be secured In 
this way.. Their sincerity had been doubted, and his reply was that 
he had doubts himself about the sincerity of the bureaucracy ; he 
had more proof to prove their insincerity than the Government had 
to prove Indians’ insincerity. The Secretary of State had stated 
that the Government were considering sympathetically the question 
of granting commission to Indians, ana to that the speaker’s reply 
was this : With regard to the question of supplying men, they were 
also considering it sympathetically. 

A Challenge to Lord Willingdon* 

Let the Government give the Indians responsible positions in the 
Army and treat them fairly and then they would get the requisite 
number of men. Should Government treat the Indians fairly and 
equitably, he could promise them at least five thousand men from< 
Maharashtra alone, although he was sanguine that he could get at 
least 25,000 men. He had come to the meeting to say it solemnly 
that if the Government could grant them their demands as set forth; 
in the resolutions, he was prepared to give 5,000 men to them. 
Should he fail in keeping to his promise he was quite prepared to 
give R$. 100 as a fine for eveiy man less than the number, and he 

was ready to give his cheque for Rs. 500,000 in case of his non- 
fulfilment of his promise. The Home Rulers were a poor people, but 
they were going to subscribe five lakhs of Rupees to the War Loan. 
That sum was, of course, not to be included in the general subscrip- 
tion. He would, therefore, say to the Government that they should 
either withdraw their words, or give the people what they wanted. 
That talk about insincerity was the bureaucracy's favourite game. 
He would challenge Lord Willingdon that if the Government were 
sincere, they should grant the requests of the people. Sincerity did 
not consist in surrounding themselves with their own partisans and let 
them clap their hands when the Govt, nod their head. 



The Subramania Affair. 

About this time the Nationalist papers published an account of 
how “America was convulsed' 1 with the news that India offered a 
million men to fight for the Allies against the Germans. The 
foundation of this ‘convulsion* was a letter written by Sir Subra- 
mania Aiyar, K.C.I.E., retired Chief Justice ot Madras and president 
of the Home Rule League, to President Wilson of the United States. 
The text of this letter as also the parliamentary proceedings and 
Sir Subramania’s Press communique explaining and defending his 
position is published elsewhere (see India in Parliament, pp 36 to 
51). In that letter the venerable ex-judge bitterly complained of 
the bureaucratic government of this country and appealed to 
President Wilson that he will “so completely convert England to 
your ideals of world liberation (“the liberation of peoples, the rights 
of Nations, great and small, and the privilege of men everywhere to 
choose their ways of life and of obedience” — Pres. Wilson’s Speech) 
that together you will make it possible for India's millions to lend 
assistance in this war.” It should be remembered that though 
America had lately joined the Allies the British War Cabinet were 
making earnest efforts to maintain their bona fides with the 
American people. For, that great democracy was strongly 
suspicious of the tali talk of Britain as to the objects of the War 
being to set the world free from German oppression and domination, 
and pointed to Ireland with an enquiring wink. They scented also 
something uncanny behind the pious protestations of the British 
Premier and Cabinet Ministers as to their War aims and solicitation 
of American help when the great Empire had nntold resources, 
human and material, in India, Egypt and Ireland yet untapped. The 
Subramania letter appeared in the American press in the usual 
American style of hysteric hyperbolism and the news was flashed 
over the continent that India was offering millions of lighting men I 
The ball was set rolling in India by the Besant Press in Madras and 
soon the matter became a topic of popular gossip. The attention of 
Parliament was drawn to the letter by Mr. Joynson Hicks, M. P., and 
General Croft, M.P., who put questions in the Commons on June 
3rd, The point was again raised in the Lords a fortnight later by 
Lord Harris and there was an animated debate over the question 
what Government was going to do. Some suggested ^ that the 
writer of the letter should be punished, his rank and title taken 
away, and his pension stopped. This Government declined 
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to do as the writer had been already reprimanded by the 
Government of India and had been told that “in view of his 
great age, failing health and past judicial services, they did not 
propose to take any further notice of his actions.'’ Some of the 
Noble Lords of the House were of opinion that the action of Sir 
Subramania, however regrettable, was, if not common, not altogether 
unknown as legitimate tactics in the* field of politics, in their 
own politics, for instance, and that there was nowhere a -breach of 
any criminal law in his behaviour which could justify any punish* 
ment being jneted out to him. 

Immediately after these debates in Parliament Sir Subramania, who 
had so long kept a scrupulous silence, issued a press communique 
fully disclosing the whole affair and explaining his own position. 
(For this letter, see India in Parliament, pp.^46-51). He at once 
renounced his titles and returned the insignia threre of. This action 
sent a thrill through the whole country. The Nationalist party and 
the Home Rulers acquired a new stimulus galvanizing their line of 
thought and action Dr. Subramania, henceforth free from the 
shackles of Knighthood and Dewan Bahadurship, became the hero 
of the hour. Young India, hemmed in on all sides by hostile and 
discouraging barriers, of society, ot tradition, in private and public 
life, saw in the old bones of the venerable doctor the strength of a 
he retries rending the walls of their prison houss, and hailed him as an 
apostle pointing to the new life which gleamed beyond. Thus came 
fresh air, fresh light and a fresh lease of life to the struggling Home 
Rule League of India. Nationalist meetings were held here and 
there, passing popular votes of confidence on Dr. Subramania, 
eulogising his conduct and congratulating him on his escape from 
perpetual ‘benightment’ ! At Calcutta a proposal was made, con- 
summated in verbosity, of erecting a statue to the venerable ex-judge, 
now resplendent in popular esteem, a Bkisma rehabilitated in a 
Brahmin ! 



Madras Provincial Conference. 

The month of May was almost uneventful save for the non-con* 
i roversial war conferences held under the auspices of the provincial 
Governments. On May^hwas held the Madras Provincial Conference 
.it Conjceveram with Rao Sahib Cunnan Chctty as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu as president. The Rao 
Sahib in his welcome speech referred to the Delhi War Conference 
and expressed disappointment that the Viceroy did not see his way to 
take advantage of the great occasion in making an announcement 
regarding early sclf-( Government m India, but he emphasised also that 
whatever their regret, every one of them would to the best of his 
ability strive to carry out the substance of the Delhi recommen- 
dations. “It must be our endeavour’*, he said, “to give our best to 
win the war, while it must be the endeavour of the Government to 
do their best to bring forth from the people the fullest man power 
and material needed to secure victory.” 

Mrs Sirro{in Nttkfo deFtvered an extempore presidential address. 
She appealed u> the people first to stand as one man and rise to 
fight the enemy. She condemned sectarian differences of Brahmin 
and Non-Brahmin lately growing so acute in the Southern presidency. 
If they were to get back their freedom, she said, they must submerge 
their illusions of differences and whole-heartedly respond to the 
call of Government for men and money. They were v *ry ready to 
respond no doubt and were really very ready to fight for freedom 
and all that they asked Government to do was to give ;i pledge that 
the people would get back all that they had once possessed but 
have since lost. They must have some measure of Self-Government ; 
they were bound to get it, and she said : *et India for the sake of 
her liberty raise an army which will defy her invasion by any other 
foreign power. 

There was a hot debate on Mrs. Besanl’s resolution on 
recruitment to which Mr. Satva Murti moved an amendment. 
There Was a passage at arms, attacks and counter attacks, descen- 
ding more often than not on the personal level and supported by an 
nprorious house. Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar tried to patch up a 
peace by asking Mrs. Besant ta substitute for her resolution the one 
passed at the Defti War Conference. The majority of the delegates 
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however was on the side of Mr. Satya Marti and decidedly against 
Mrs. Be sant's proposal to support Government whole-heartedly in 
the matter of raising the war recruits and war loan. Bat the Presi- 
dent gave her casting vote against the amendment of Mr. Satya- 
murti which was lost. Mrs. Besant in a flush of temper exclaimed 
that she would call meetings all over the country and get the amend- 
ment cancelled. The original resolution of Mrs. Basant was passed 
ncmcoH on Mr. Satya Murti's declaring that the meeting having 
Shown its tamper, his purpose had Iteen served, and he withdraw his 
amendment 

The conference showed for the first time how public opinion in 
Madras was recoiling from old tracks. Mrs. 1 tenant, be it noted, had 
up till now held a unique position and authority in the eyes of the 
Madras public. She was loved and honoured and trusted in Madras 
as no other personage in India, except Lok. Tilak in Bombay, was 
honoured and trusted by the people. Bat the Conjeeveram con- 
ference showed the spirit of the times — a spirit of revolt even against 
the most loved and constituted authority when it was auto- 
cratic in Us methods and not subservient to the wishes of the people. 
The day of despotic benevolence was fast running ont ; and bene- 
volent or not, despotism in any shape was being offered a resolute 
opposition even in the limited field of Indian politics. 



Home Rule League Lecture. 

Under the joint auspices of the Home Rule Leagues, a scries of 
lectures was delivered at the Morarji Go cu Idas Hall, Bombay, dur- 
ing the month of June. Mrs. Annie Besant delivered a lecture on 
“Standing by the Congress Resolution" on June 10. 

Mrs. Besant said the present position as regards India and the 
Empire was very much confused because they could not deal either 
with the war or with the political reforms separately. The reforms 
were intertwined with the war and the success of the war very largely 
depended upon the reforms. The reforms were essential at this 
time, and as the “Times" called them, they were a war measure. And 
when they found the “Times" saying that anything connected with 
India was a pressing matter to the Empire, was in fact in the 
position of a war-measure, they might surely then be certain that the 
matter was of the most immediate importance and that the two 
things, the war and the reforms, were so closely interwoven that they 
could not be separated. In fact, if they were asked to concentrate 
on the war they found themselves obliged to concentrate on the 
reforms. If they began talking about the reforms, they found them- 
selves drifting into the discussion as to how far they were affect- 
ed by the war. And that was inevitable at the present time. No- 
thing that could be said to Indians would persuade them that India 
was in so unique a position that she was outside the world. And as 
they were told that the war was for the preservation of the world's 
liberty, they conld not help feeling that India's liberty formed a part 
of the world's liberty. If she was not in the world, but outside it, of 
course the liberty of India was outside. 4 Day after day when on tak- 
ing up the newspapers they found the statements of President Wilson 
end Mr. Lloyd George, where they found day after day that 
if Germany succeeded it would establish a terrible autocracy, were 
they to understand that what was good for Poland, good for Belgium, 
good for Servta, for Montenegro, must be no good for India ? Hence 
while the title of her lecture represented only standing by the 
reforms, she could not help looking also at the conditions of the war. 
It was the war which aria quickening their political life. It was the 
result of the war which would bring about toe reconstruction of the 
British Empire and of the whole world. It was distinctly the out- 
come of the war, and that was terognised when in the Congress at 
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Lucknow they declared that in the reconstruction of the Empire, India 
must be lifted from the position of a dependency and must be placed 
in the position of a self-governing unit of the Empire. Two points 
seemed*to be standing out in this world full of confusioh — on one 
side, the question of the war, and, on the other side, the question of the 
unwisdom of the British Government in its dealing with India. Those 
were the things that were present to the mind of every thoughtful man 
in India and the Empire. They could not help thinking that the 
Government of India and of Great Britain in delaying the reforms 
were full of unwisdom and making the task of allowing India 
to help the Empire more difficult than it ought to be. So, in 
asking them to consider those problems and their duty of standing 
by the reforms which the Congress and the Moslem League had 
asked for, they would find her running back into the war problems 
and then into those of politics. 

Problems of India were those of the Empire. 

The problems of India to-day were the problems of the Empire, 
and they could not distinguish between the two when dealing with 
the whole future fabric. She was not going to dwell on the details 
of the reform which were only too familiar to them during the last 
two years, but she would only refer to the salient features of it to 
know what they stood by. When the detailed discussion would begin, 
when the reforms were before them, they would have to test them 
by the Congre$s-L::ague Scheme and by the resolutions passed in 
Calcutta, and if they found that in the test the proposals proved not 
to be gold but tinsel, then they could noi accept them, no matter 
how plausible they were. They had first of all the resolutions 
passed in Bombay, when the Congress directed in consultation with 
the Indian Moslem League to formulate a scheme of political reforms. 
The whole of 1916 was occupied in that formulation. It was not 
done in a hum*. On it were bi ought to bear the best brains in the 
whole country and then they met to discuss the resolutions. That 
was done in 1916. In the Congress of 1916 the reforms of the 
Congress and the League were accepted in full. They talked over 
them in the Congress and the Moslem League and both of them 
accepted the scheme. Now (hiring the whole of that year after the 
Congress of 1916 they were going up and down through the country, 
popularizing the scheme. In town after towq, in village after village, 
speakers went all over the land, speaking in English in the towns and 
in vernaculars in all the mofussil districts, until practically the whole 
country became acquainted with the details of the scheme. They 
carried on ati educative propaganda nntil all who took interest in 
pditics knew the details ef that scheme. Then having done that, 
there came the dity ofpreperinglor the next Congress. Now during 
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thfe time of the propiifmndt work certain changes took place very 
much helped by their friendly Madras Government (laughter) i Sbe 
need not go into the details of the Home Rule propaganda so sedu- 
lously carried on by Lord Pentland and his Councillors. Their 
own leaders were entirely thrown into the shade by Lord Pentland 
in his advocacy for Home Rule. They knew the result of Ms- 
advocacy was a change of policy on the part of the Government— a 
declaration that responsible Government was the goal of the British 
policy, and the sending out of the Secretary of State for India that 
he might put that declaration into form after full discussion with all 
parties in India, which could be brought back to the English Govern- 
ment with the seal on it of the Secretary of State and the Vicerojr 
and then in due course passed into law. He came, he saw a 
large number of people, and went away. A very large part of 
his time was spent in conferences with the Viceroy and the Viceroy’s 
Councillors, and some of them thought too much time had been so 
spent, with the result that they were afraid that a large amount of 
bureaucratic influence might have somewhat overlaid the result of 
his conferences with those who represented Indian aspirations. At 
the end of all the conferences, however, the Congress scheme was 
the one scheme that held the ground, though a number of 
other schemes were put forward, suddenly finding the light 
of day, which had never been submitted to the country, nor 
discussed, nor accepted by the country, — schemes which were for- 
mulated for the purpose of conveying to Mr. Montagu the carefully 
thought-out mind and will of India. Certainly a man in his position, 
a man of the world, could never have been deceived by those sudden 
and up-start associations face to face with the two great represen- 
tative bodies of the country which, since 1915, had been concerned 
in finding out the country’s will, formulating the country's aspirations 
and endorsed by the two great representative bodies. Well, he came, 
discussed and went. Then they found themselves in a very peculiar 
position. 

Now what were the points in the Congress League Scheme 
which were of importance to them ? First, a substantia] elected 
majority— they said four-fifths. They must not take a smaller 
majority than that but they need not object if the whole 
body was elected (laughter), and she (the speaker) would be quite 
prepared to waive her adherence to the Congress League scheme 
so far as to accept a completely elected Legislative Council! She 
would not be doing any dishonour to what they had said in the past 
by accepting a little more (laughter), but the thing was not to accept 
less.. The special ppisit* of the scheme were a substantial majority, 
the power <s I the parse, and the widening of the franchise. These 
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Were the- vital principles which were worked into details in the 
scheme. 

They could not fairly say that the Congress-League scheme was 
intended to give them responsible Government. It was intended, to 
nse the ordinary cant of the politician, to give them representative 
government but not responsible government directly. It aimed at 
responsible government indirectiy by giving them the power of the 
parse, not directly, for they had an unremovable executive. In 
responsible government the executive would be removable by the 
censure Of the legislature. So the power of th e-purse or the power 
to control supplies tended to make an unremoveable executive 
responsible. The presence of an unremovable executive was at 
once the weakness and strength of the Congress-League scheme : 
weakness, because the executive was not responsible, as it was not 
removable ; strength; because an unremovable and hence irrespon- 
sible executive was made responsible ^by the power of the purse. 
This was where the superiority of the legislature to the executive 
came in. An irremovable executive was absurd if it was placed 
equally with the l egislative assembly representing the people. 
But historically, that (to have an irremovable executive) was the way 
in which the Colonies had gained their responsible government and 
therefore it had been selected for the Congress-League scheme. 
While it did not give responsible government directly it forced 
indirectly power of the purse being the one compelling power 
between the Government and the nation, the power of withholding 
supplies. Now there was no way to responsible government except 
by either directly establishing it at once or" beginning a scheme that 
would inevitably lead to it. The power of the purse alone could 
force any Govemment into yielding tp the will of the people. That 
was why they had made it the first stage of advance towards self- 
government and if they Were foolish enough to give up the power 
of the purse, then it would show that they were so utterly blinded as 
not to be capable of taking a sane view of the matter. They wanted 
a goal which would be won at the end of the war and that respon- 
sible government should come to them when all die other countries 
were busy in formulating their constitutions and winning their liberty. 
Therefore, when they formulated their scheme in 1917, they went 
a step Beyond the Congress of 19x6 and the resolution of 2917 W 
down a new basis. 
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that might be done by an Order in Council. They dkl not want 
it. They wanted a statute that should not be changed, an irrevocable 
statute, and the honour of England pledged to the self-government 
of India. In that statute they had asked in their resolution respon- 
sible government at an early date. They did not lay down the year 
but things had been going faster since the Congress took place. 
Since then President Wilson had spoken, Mr. Lloyd George had 
spoken, and the Allies had pledged themselves to self-determination 
after the war. She knew it was so laid down for the sake of the 
German Colonies (laughter), but it did not matter what the motives 
were — America was there for complete liberty for every nation, 
but she perfectly sympathised with the anxiety that there should not 
be a German Empire and German Colonies because she regarded 
.Germany as the incarnation of oppression. 

Liberty to India- 

As the Rajah of Mahmudabad said the other day, if England 
were to go into the Conference of Peace with dean hands she must 
give liberty to India. If she did not she would be shamed in the face 
of the whole world. When they (the English people) were discussing the 
constitution of Germany, when they were discussing the independence 
of Poland, when they were discussing the independence of Belgium 
and the Slav, they should not forget that there was a nation here, to 
represent which they had only to add one letter to the “Slavs” and put 
.an “E" in between “V” and “S’\ there would be the subject nation 
of India demanding the same liberty that they were scattering broad- 
cast over the whole world. l*hey did not want to be told that they 
should have self-government five years hence, and after those five 
years that “the rime had not came,” or should wait for ten years and 
■then “not yet/* or after fifteen years and “wait and see !" 

An Unacceptable Scheme- 

It was vital that whatever rcform scheme Mr. Montagu brought 
forward the supreme Government and the local Governments should 
•he carried on side by side and not on what they called provincial 
autonomy basis, while the supreme Government remained as it was at 
the persent time with the power of the purse and with the power of 
the excise and all the big resources of revenue in their hands and no 
power to the people to control it. Such a scheme would be only a 
mere deception, merely a play with power. That was why she urged 
them to ding to the Congress-League scheme as the first step towards 
^pmplete responsible Government There was a certain dangerof 
their being daisied by all those question of provincisl autonctfqyiuid 
*“ rest of them so as not to see the autocracy behind tjk They 
should realise that no subordinate power was worth Imvrig if tb* 
PO*er behind it remained autocratic. / 



Home-Rule Anniversary Meeting. 


Calcutta 16th Junm *18. 

. In Cafcutta the Home Rule League Anniversary was celebrated 

S r a procession and a meeting at Be ad on Square where the Calcutta 
ationaiists met under the presidency of Mr. B. Chuckerburty. The 
President after refering to the Delhi War Conference said that his 
message was s— ' “Arm ! Arm ! it is the cannons opening roar/* India, 
be said, was menaced on two sides: at the North Western gates 
of India there was the menace of German invasion, and on the 


dther hand, there was the menace to the grant of responsible 
Ckwermnent against which they should arm with constitutional 
weapons. There was a widespread misconception, he said, of the 
motives and objects of Home Rulers. But he repudiated the charge 
of bargain and huckstering made against them. “It is one thing to 
gay T wont do a certain thing unless you give me something in 
exchange’. This is a bargain between an individual and individual. 
Sot leading men speaking not for themselves but on behalf of a 
population of millions cannot be accused of bargain when they 
pcblt out 4 we can’t move the millions, we can’t touch their heart and 
libaglnation, we can’t create in them that enthusiasm for self-sacrifice 
and devotion until and unless certain measures are taken to 


create die necessary atmosphere for that spirit of sacrifice and 
devotion to come into existence**. Mr. Chuckerbuty then referr- 
ed id the repeated declaration of the Home rulers and to their 
latitude and demands, and then proceeded to show how the Delhi re- 
c omme ndations were being gradually shelved. The two main 
' - vis# (i) increase of pay of Indian Soldiers and 
fa) trmnt of Kings commissions made in the Delhi resolution had 
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In the tfim el her government wUek hes grown.' in the veeif 
of Mr. Montagu himself, ‘too wooden, too iron, too heMc.' Oor 
Anglo Intfian friends and our Bureaucracy say : freedom, Self-deter- 
mination, equal citizenship are good for die rest rtf the world, hit 
it is not good for yon ! And I regret very.much to say that there en- 
slaves amongst os so enamoured of slavery that they cry *aye’ with 
oar Anglo Indian friends and oor ruling Bureaucracy. 

He* next deplored the action of the War Cabinet in stopping' 
the Home Role deputations, referred to the grant of passport to* 
Dr. Nair of Madras an anti Home-Ruler. “AU is fair in love and 
war/’ he said, “Home Rulers are kept back because of the war - 
Dr. Nair was allowed to proceed because of love" 


The Ornnt of Army Commissions to Indians. 

In this connection Mr. B. Chuckerburty’s attack of the Govern- 
ment referred to above hapjiened, as is usual with political free 
lancers, to be premature and hasty. For only a few days after, on 
June s i st, the Government of India issued the following communique. 

“The Government of India have had under consideration for 
some time past proposals for the grant .of commissions to Indians. 
Expression was given to their views by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in his speech at the War Conference at Delhi and these view* 
were at once communicated to His Majesty’s Government, but 
the latter’s preoccupation with other matters has delayed their 
reply. This reply has now been received, and it is to the eflect 
that His Majesty the King Emperor has decided to grant 

(1) A certain number of substantive King's Commissions in* 
the army to selected Indian officers who have specially . distin- 
guished themselves in the present war. 

(2) A certain number of King's Commissions conferring Hon- 
owy Rank in the Indian army to selected Indian officers who 
have rendered distinguished service not necessarily during _ die 
present war and who owing to age or lack of educational qualifica- 
tions are not eligible for substantive King's Commissions. Such 
Honorary Commissions will carry with them special advantages 
«* respect of pay rad pension. 
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(3) A certain somber 0 I temporary but substantive King's 
'Commissions in the Indian army to selected candidates nominated 
partly from civil life and partly from the army. Those selected 
from civtf life will be nominated by His Excellency the Com- 
raander-in-Chief and the Local-Governments and political admin- 
istrations concerned. They must be between the ages of 19 and 
15 and will l>e dr. wn from families which have Tendered good 
service to Government and more especially those which have 
actively assisted in recruiting during the present war. Those 
selected ffom jhe army must also be between the age of 19 and 25 
and will be nominated by His Excellency the Viceroy on the recom- 
mendation of His Excellency the Commander in-Chicf and the 
general oiliccrs in whose commands they are serving. In making 
selections preference will be shown to oilicers or non-commissioned 
officers who have displayed special aptitude as leaders and ins- 
tructors. No candidate" will be eligible for nomination unless 
he is medically fit and has passed a qualifying examination as a 
t$st of his genera! education. The standard required of civil 
candidates will l>e that prescribed for the diploma of one of the 
colleges, a school-leaving certificate recognised by a local-govern- 
ment, the matriculation examination of an incorporated university, 
-Or any higher examination. Holders of such certificates will he 
exempted from the qualifying examination referred to above. 
The standard of the qualifying examination demanded of military 
candidates will be prescribed by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

'‘Candidates selected for nomination will be required to join a 
school of instruction. Their status while under military training 
will be that of cadets. The length of the course will depend upon 
the attainments of the cadets. It will usually be not less than a 
year after which a cadet will be granted a commission unless 
reported fit in all respects for employment as an officer on active 
service. On completion of the school course candidates who qualify 
for commissions will be posted to Indian regiments as temporal}' se- 
cond lieutenants and will be subject to the same regulations and 
enjoy the same status as British officers of the same rank. On 
the termination of the war, temporal}’ officers appointed under this 
scheme who have proved themselves efficient in every respect and 
who desire to make the army their profession will be considered 
for permanent commissions. The remainder will be retired on a 
gratuity with permission to wear the uniform of the rank held at tbe 
time of retirement* 

‘The Government oflttdia have also decided with the approval 
of . the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for India to nominate 
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tin Indian gentlemen • annually during the war for at 

the Royal Military College Sandhurst. Candidates will be nomk 
imted by His Excellency the Viceroy on the recommendation of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the local governments or political 
administrations concerned. No candidate will be eligible for 
nomination unless he is medically fit and has passed a qualifying 
examination which will be held in Simla. This examination win 
include an oral examination similar to that required by the 
Admiralty in the case of candidates for the Naval College at 
Osborne designed as a test of general intelligence. Candidates for 
nomination must be between the ages of 17$ and so on the 1st 
July 1919. A syllabus of the qualifying examination referred to 
above will be published at an early date. The general standard 
required will be that prescribed for candidates for temporary coin* 
mission. The payment of fees for the education of cadets at 
Sandhurst is in abeyance during the war. Parents and guardians 
are required however to contribute ^35 towards the cost of uniform, 
books, recreation, etc., and a pocket money allowance not exceed- 
ing /50 a year to be paid through the college authorities is also 
usually necessary while at Sandhurst. Indian cadets will be treated 
in precisely the same way as British cadets and after passing the 
qualifying examination on the termination of the course will, if found 
suitable in all respects, be granted permanent King's commissions 
in' the Indian Army.” 



' The Reform Proposals. 

At last came the long expected Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms published early in July. At once began the forward move 
of the different sections of political thought in India, examining,, 
analysing, criticising the .proposals, some with chagrin, some with 
fondness, some with anger, some with fawning, and public life was 
thrown into a vortex of controversy the like of which was never 
witnessed in India for some decades past. From sometime before 
lines of cleavage in the huge political organisations of the country 
were becoming more and more apparent, and if Mr. Montagu's 
mission had one undeniable and proximate effect it was to create 
divisions where none existed and to unchain a babbei in a realm 
where there was quiet. The solid old political blocks steadily broke 
down into smaller fragments, and new leagues and parties began to 
bandy manifestoes from here and from there and pelt each other with 
missiles of political pugilism, falsifying the bond which so long held 
them together. In Bengal the extreme Moderates formed themselves 
injo a party, the National Liberal League, and issued a manifesto, a 
few days before the Report was published, declaring that “if the 
scheme (proposed) will take us a long way forward towards the goal of 
responsible Government, we should give it bur approval and support 
so tar as it is satisfactory. If it falls short of our expectations it 
will be our duty to express our disappointment and to record our 
protest.'’ Against this the Home Rulers said, “We need hardly 
point out that no scheme of Reforms which does not confer real 
political powers upon the people can possibly meet the requirements 

of the present situation Any attempt at half measures will 

not help but seriously hurt both the people and the Government.” 

In the following pages are given some of the manifestoes and 
the proceedings of the Provincial Conferences met in special 
sessions for considering the Reform proposals. 

BOMBAY MODERATES’ MANIFESTO. 

Nine Moderate leaders, including Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Mr. 
Chiinanlal Setalvad and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, issued a 
lengthy manifesto supporting the Montagu-Cheimsford scheme of 
reforms. They said that the proposed scheme formed a complicated 
structure capable of improvement in some particulars, espedally 
at the top, but was nevertheless a progressive measure of reform- 
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escalated to aib die Province# of British India fetch the goal 
of complete responsible Government. They think the criticisms 
so far expressed ignore the qualifying phrases in the declaration 
of the JCth August. They say also that the Congress-League 
Scheme entirely lacked elements or beginnings of responsible 
Government. Many of the demands which the leaders of the 
Congress pressed on the attention of the Government are, 
however, embodied in the proposals, and that constitutes a d is ti nc t 
advance on the present condition. A good deal will depend npon 
the recomendatkms of the two Committees now being appointed in 
England and the signatories trust that those recommendations will be 
carried ont in a liberal spirit. The list of transferred subjects appended 
to the Report was a large one and comprised many important subjects 
and constituted a substantial instalment at the start. Within the short 
period of six years, from the time the reformed councils come into 
existence, it wonld be possible for them to obtain foil responsible 
government in regard to the transferred subjects. Complete 
autonomy in any province will depend upon the capacity, public 
spirit, political judgment, and sense of duty of the elected representa- 
tives. There are a series of safeguards which the}* think well 
devised to prevent extravagant allotments for reserved subjects. 
Periodic enquiry with its potentialities and terrors will act as a 
check both on the Governor in Council and on the Legislative 
Council. They think that those who criticise the financial provision 
of the scheme fail to realise that their countrymen stand to 
by provincial taxation being in the hands of their own ministers. 
Even during the transitional period there will be an effective 
control by the legislature of provincial finance. Grand Committees 
will serve, also as a constitutional safeguard against arbitrary 
exercise of authority of the Governor in Council. The whole scheme 
is a carefully and sympathetically devised plan to enable the elect 
of the people by their capacity and wisdom to secure responsible 
Government within as short a period after the first ten years of the 
reformed Councils as their record of work on these bodies may 
justify. 

Government of Indie. 

Referring to the change proposed in the Government'of India, how- 
ever, the signatories are unable to speak in terms of approbation. They 
think the Indian element in the Imperial Executive Council should 
be one halt They object to the Council of State in principle bat 
they acknowledge nrat the elected element therein is an improvement 
n«er the present Legislative Council. Yet it the Council Of State ia 
to remain, they hold that half its total strength should be elected, 
hot they hope tire idea of planting this thorny tree in India will be 
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given up. There will be in other matters an advaace in some 
reepect* bat in all other respects of great importance the matters- 
remain “in status qno.” 

They propose %n advisory board of elected and nominated 
* members to confer with the finance member regarding the submission 
of the budget. Non-official voice most be heard before the prepara- 
tion of the budget. No bill reconstitute the Government of India 
can be satisfactory if it contains no provision for India being granted 
fiscal freedom on terms of equality with the Colonies. 

The proposals regarding the Government of India are exces- 
sively cautions and illiberal ; they are based on a formula the sound- 
ness of which is questioned. Tne Government of India is apparently 
to remain without responsibility introduced in its system. This 
will lead to rigidity and unprogressiveness at the centre. The 
legislative Assembly of India would then be very uninviting. The 
scheme retains the characteristics of the Morley-Minto model, viz : 
criticism unchecked by responsibility. The introduction of a Second 
Chamber is highly undesirable. It is a discredited device which will 
lead to irritation and bad blood, imperilling the constitution itself. 
They would suggest instead an adoption of the plan of Grand 
Committees as proposed for the provinces. If the principal alterations 
are adopted the scheme would be more symmetrical and more 
acceptable. On the whole the proposals, says the manifesto, are 
evolved with great forethought and conceived in a spirit of genuine 
sympathy with India’s political aspirations. 



Nome Rulers’ Manifesto. 

Madras, July 8, 1918. 

We have read the report with intent* disappointment. The main propoOh 
contained in it embody the principles of the scheme of Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
n scheme which hoe been universally condemned bv Indians, and from their 
o«rn print* of view by Anglo-Indian*. ^ The scheme is based on nil unquali* 
tied distrust of the people of India and is so radically wrong alike in principle 
and in detail that in our opinion it is impossible to modify and improve it. 
Xor do we think it possible to devise any system of safeguards against the 
mischievous working of the whole complex scheme. It cannot consequently 
form the basis of discussion or compromise by the people or their repreeenta- 

The scheme consists of three portions (A) Construction of the 1 
political machinery of the Government of India and Provincial Goverh* 
ments; (B) The Indianisation of the services ; (C) The relations of the 
Secretary of State for India with Parliament. As regards <C) we note with 
satisfaction the proposal to place the salary of the Secretary of State on the 
British estimates. With regard to the other provisions, we adhere to the* 
national demand for the abolition of the Indian Council and consider that a 
Commission, therefore, is unnecessary. As regards (B), we propose to leave 
it alone here as it is no part of the scheme for the constitution of the political 
Government of the conntry . 

We now proceed to consider the main part of the Scheme confining 
ourselves to its more important features. 

(A) Government of Indie- 

The Sovereign Princes of India, in our opinion, ought not to be called 
to assist in any manner in the Government of Iudta, especially in their 
own interests, as the process is c alculated gradually to reduce their position 
to that of mere Nobles. 

As to the Council of State, we are altogether against the institution of a 
second Chamber, the more so as constituted in the manner and with the 
powers proposed. Absolutely n o valid reason has Wen given for creating a 
second chamber at all in this conn try. Tin* proposal i* a continuation of the 
present Legislative Council with the official majority under a different 
name. We are nut aware of any parallel for such a second Chamber. 

The threefold object of the reformed legislature should be : to satisfy the 
aspirations of the people, to meet the requirements of the country and of the 
Empire, and to carry out the pledges embodied in the declaration of the 
90th of August, 1917. The sehe me of the nropoml Legislative Assembly 
doss not satisfy any of these requirements. The Legislature for the cettntftr 
should be wholly elective iu constitution and shouldposscss powers suitabfe 
to a system of Parliamentary Cabinet Government. The jniwer of dissolution 
of the Legislature proposed to be given to the Governor General is a surprise 
on the people of tins eountry, when not a shadow of responsible Government 
woonoeded to them. Such power exists nowhere else except in Germany. 
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_ J only impractieeble but aleo wholly 
euaehmoi* with i*^on«U*^orenin» 0 iit Tfaiswopld ulmtti Lykhtii i 
AmmMwM impotence. The whole coherne is aTetrogadeotep and S adi 
mm than the existing sjs tern.' It is hardly ncceceary lor ns to add that the 
Indian Legislature should have complete sovereign powers of 
dilution and appropriation. 

(&) Provincial dhnwrament- 



wUehithas been dons. Wo are decidedly afcpntou that -this part <. 

-scheme, -however altered and Modified, is absolutdy unworkable, and that it 
as not calculated to evolve at any time, the mm eo with the limitations and 
under conditions prescribed, either representative or responsible Government. 
Any reform of the Provincial Government* should be effeotedas a whole and 
not by compartment* The proposed changes in the Provincial Governments 
. am not calculated any wise to remove toe cardinal defects and infirmities 
in tifee existing administration hut would, on the contrary, induce friction in 
the complex machinery of the whole -system of Government and make the 
administration .more costly and unpopular. 

The creation of the Grand Committee, the germ of a future Provincial 
Geoend Chamber, analogous to the one proposed for the Government of India, 
the power of dissolution of the Legislature vested in the Governor, other 
such powers vested in him, such as the powers of excluding important 
measures of Legislation on the ground of peace, order, and good Government, 
or that they affect his responsibility for the reserved departments of adminis- 
tration, the very extraordinary power given to any member of the Executive 
Council to challenge and block all tire proceedings of the Legislative 
. A ss em bly at any stage, are very disquieting and constitute grave retrograde 
steps in essentialH. It must be recognised that any real reform of the Provin- 
cial Governments towards responsible Government is impossible of achievement 
without reform of the Government of India on the lines already indicated 
above. 

In conclusion, we submit, that the scheme is altogether calculated to 
ornate general alarm throughout the country. We have mad the preamble of 
the dooument with mingled feelings of an intense kind. Wo sane thankful to 
note that aconohisive answer is given to those who would maintain that the 
p res en t is inopportune for the political reconstruction of the country. But 
we arc wholly unable to reconcile ourselves to the scheme which is virtually 
a. negation of the universal principle of the self-determination of people in 
the recognition and maiatenace of .which blood and treasure are so pheno- 
menally %xpended. We are satisfied that unless the present sclieme is 
Altogether abandoned as to the political reform of the government of the 
country, and a new one substituted embodying principles and plans in 
•adnionanee with the inalienable rights of the people of this country to achieve 
responsible Government which is different in nature and magnitude from a 
vnguriy recognised rigblof co-operation, a deep, widespread and enduring 
wmoual discontent would be (he consequence. 

(1) G. Yijkmgbavadiariar and Id others. 

Si : JL' 




Bengal Provincial Conference 


Special ucwriem—l* July 1918 . 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS! 


In the course of his address the President, the Hon. Mr. K. K, 
Chanda, said : — 

Yotr have to consider the Montagu-Chelmaford Scheme which 
has now been published: I am aware that the time has been short 
for the delegates,, specially the mofussil delegates, to consider the 
, scheme in all Its details and bearing*. But the Conference has to 
form an, opinion to prevent a mischief which has already begun* 
There is on the one hand an attempt on the part of some people to 
hail the scheme with grateful delight and welcome it as a concession 
of the first instalment of responsible Government. There is on the 
other hand a dear pronouncement which adheres to the Congress 
League. Sch em e as the minimum instalment of responsible Govern* 
mem acceptable to the people. There is this to be said with regard 
10 this class of people that they are certainty logical in their attitude* 
The Congress League Scheme is the most authoritative formulation 
of what is acceptable to the country at the present stage and naturally 
it is insisted on that in order to be self-respecting and serious in our 
pronouncements we must abide by it and cannot set it aside simply 
because something which has a fascinating name but falls far short 
of that scheme has been offered. Then there is a third class of 
people who have taken up an attitude which is midway between the 
two. They say that the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme as it is now 
does not meet with their approval but that they are prepared lo try it 
if certain alterations and modifications are made with regard to the 


details of that Scheme. ' t , , - 

With your leave I desire to point out shortly what each of 
these 5 classes of people have so far said in support of their respec- 
tive views. I have noticed that the first group who hail the present 
Scheme with acclamation not only donot seem to apply then mind lo 
the details of the scheme but appear to resent any criticism of the 
details, which might reflect upon the entire acceptance ofthe 
-contained in the scheme. The inference seems irresistible, shnougli 
I hope I am not doing them injustice, that they had made up their 
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minds to accept the scheme what it was without say thought of its 
merits or demerits. However, whet may be said in ^favour of the 
view of this group may be summarised thus. Beginning with die 
highest functionary in the Government of India i.e. the Secretary of 
State and the Government in England: — 

(i) Pint, the salary of the Secretary of State is to be placed on 
the British Estimates which means that his control of the Govern- 
ment in this country is to be opened to discussion in British Parlia- 
ment, ^dig s proriding a check by the British people in Parliament 

(s) There i» to be 'a Standing Parliamentary Committee to 
inquire periodically into the affairs relating to the Government in 
rids country, thus providing a machinery for watchfulness and periodic 
Correction of the methods of Government panned in India. It 
may be first noted that the Indian National Congress has for years 
past asked for these and there is thus a reasonable gronndof 
satisfaction with these proposals. 

(}) There is to be a periodical Royal Commission, the first 
alter io yean, and the subsequent ones after is yean, to watch 
the working of the Scheme now propounded and rerise the condi- 
tions then existing and the aptitude shown by the people for res- 
ponsible Government, and if thought advisable, to broaden the power 
of responsible Government until the final goal of complete res- 
ponsible Government is secured to the people. But this has further 
to be said with regard to these Boyal Commissions that they may, 
although it is hoped otherwise, interfere and, instead of accelerating, 
retard the progress of Self-Government on account of inaptitude 
in die exercise of the powers conceded. 

(4) There is a promise made of the grant of 33 per cent of 
die appointments in the Indian Civil Service with a proportionate 
increase of per cent every year. 

(5) There is the promise of grant of King’s Commissions 
in the Army. 

Then as to the Government of India 


(1) Increase in the number of elected members to about too 
with dected majority to die extent of s/3 and as regard the remain- 
ing 1/3 which Is to be nominated not more than 1/3 of it can be 
officials. ‘ 


(a) A second chamber called the Connell of State to consist of 50 
members— ax to be dected, 4 to be nominated non-officials and 35 
officials. The Viceroy to be the President and may appoint a Vice^ 
President making the official number 37. 

(3) Provision for a joint session of the Legislative Assem bly 
aid tne Conndl, and It it suggested that in such a Session there will 
be an eiectedmajorhy *mf under normal con dit ion s the pofmltr voice 
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*iU have It* wishes carried out except when the Governor* (tenant 
chooses to certify a Government bill necessary for peace, order, 
•ad good Government, including “sound financial administration. 

(4) Fixity of the financial contribution of the Provincial 
Governments : 

(5) Withdrawal of die authority of the Indian Government as also 
of the Secretary of State from interference with transferred subjects. 

(6) Institution of a Privy-Council consisting of about 50 members. 

(7) Institution of a Council of the Indian Princes. 

(ft) One more Indian Member of the Executive Council. 

(9) Appointment of permanent Secretaries of .the nature of 
the parliamentary Undersecretaries. 

Then as to the Provincial Governments : — 

(1) Substantial elected majority in the Legislative Council } the 
members to be elected on the basis of direct representation and on a 
broad franchise. 

(a) Complete control— Legislative, Administrative, and financial 
—over the transferred subjects. 

(3) A minister or ministers to be chosen from amongst the 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative Council* 

(4) Withdrawal of one of the European members of the Executive 
Council with the result that the Executive Council will consist of 
a members, one being an Indian, with provision for appointment 
of additional members, to assist in the deliberations but having 
no power of vote. 

(5) Hie Minister or Ministers and the Governor to decide all 
questions affecting transferred subjects while the Governor and the 
Executive Council to deckle all questions regarding reserved 


subjects. 

(6) Allocation of the provincial finances for the administration 
of reserved subjects the balance to be entirely at the disposal of the 
provincial Legislative Council. 

(7) Limited powers of taxation and borrowing. 

(8) Standing committee of the Legislative Council to be attached 
to tiie permanent departments and groups of departments. 

(9) Hie formation of a Grand committee with a bare Govern- 
ment majority. 

(to) Provision for application to the Government of India after 
5 years for the transfer of any reserved subject or vice versa and to 
have the right of putting the salary of the minister on the estimate* 
to be voted yearly with the result that if the sahuy is disallowed the 
minister will have to resign. 

Local Self-Government i.e. complete popular control in local 
bodies to be at once instituted as far as possible. 
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The Extremist View. 

I have enumerated as shortly as I can the merits which 
die scheme possesses according to the first group of indivi- 
duals. ' Now let us similarly enumerate the vievs which ham been 
put forward by the second group of individuals who are for total 
rejection of the present proposals. They say that the Government 
of India instead of becoming amenable to greater popular control, 
in fact becomes not only more autocratic, but will be independent in 
certain directions of whatever control the existing constitution allows 
to the Legislative. Conned for, they say, the Government of India is to 
“preserve indisputable authority on matters adjudged by it to be 
essential in the discharge of Us responsibilities for peace, order and 
good Government.” They further point out that the question of “sound 
financial' administration’* is included in this category of "peace, order 
and good Government.’* They say, the discretion in forming the opini- 
on as to what matters are to be adjudged as essential or not is entire- 
ly vested in the Government of India j it is to be the sole judge. They 
further say, that the action of the Government of India is only subject 
to the control of the Secretary of Slate for India who again is responsible 
to the British Parliament which responsibility, however, has been 
found to be practically illusory in the past and will probably be so in 
future. It is further pointed out by this group that although there is to 
be an elected majority in the Legislative Assembly, the Assembly will 
be powerless to interfere with the Government of India as it will have 
no control over the budget: it will practipally have no effective voice 
in even the case of private bills seeing that if non-official member’s bill 
emerged from the Assembly, whether originally introduced there- or 
not, in a fbrm which the Government thought prejudicial to peace, 
order, and good Government, and on the Governor-General in 
council giving a certificate to this effect, the Bill would go, or go 
beck to the Council of State and could ohly become law in the 
form finally given to it Further they say that the plenary power, 
vested in the Governor General to certify legislative measures 
and pass ordinances ignore resolutions strived at by die Legisla- 
tive Assembly as mere recommendations. So the apparently 
alternative feature of substantial elective majority appears on 
analyst to be illusory. The promise of an additional seat in the 
Executive Council, although at first sight appears, to be a concession 
h| favour of popular right, on examination appears to be of no 
videe as the Governor-General is given power to increase the 
»s«sI iHutiE«r ofmembers of his Executive Council and the existing 
statutory restrictions with regard to the number and qualifications 
of such members are belng withdrawn. The result, they therefore say, 
as regards the Government d India, is that fan Is no concession 
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of reiponiMe Government ; on the contrary it becomes Ineef on 
slble in a more pronounced degree. 

Asregmrds theProvincial Government, they say, the schemer Is 
cumbrous and unworkable and the suggestion that it takes a real 
step towards responsible Government is * found on examination to 
be absolutely imaginary. They point out, the minister or ministers 
although nominated from amongst the elected members are not 
immediately made responsible to the Legislative Council. The 
appointment is held for the life of the Council and for a period of 
five years the minister is subject to the control only of the 
Governor. It is further pointed out, suppose the minister proposes 
a particular measure regarding some transferred subject which 
measure is in accord with the wishes of the Council ; the Governor 
is given the power to override the wishes of the Council and as the 
minister does not hold office subject to the control of the elected 
majority he cannot be compelled to resign and no vote of censure 
can be passed. Suppolse, on the other hand, that the minister 
proposes a measure in direct opposition to thp wishes of the Council 
and gets the sanction of the Governor. The measure may be 
carried out and the Popular Assembly is powerless to have its voice 
felt. The Popular Assembly is to wait for five years and then to 
make an application to the Government of India to get its sanction 
to place the salary of the minister on the Estimates to be voted for 
yearly. If the Government of India does not entertain the application 
the Council must wait for another five years when there is to be 
the first periodic revision by a Statutory Commission. They further 
cogently point out that assuming that they are right in thinking that 
the Scheme provide that the resolution of the Legislative Council on 
the Budget, so far as it affects any of the transferred subjects, is final 
and conclusive, if the Legislative Council should refuse to vote sup- 
plies for these subjects to mark their sense of disapprobation of the 
conduct of an offending minister with regard to any measure opposed 
to their wishes, there will be deadlock, the very deadlock which has 
been found to be sufficient for rejecting the Congress-League Scheme. 
They further point out that the cumbrous machinery provided for 
administration which apparently seems to avoid the vice of Govern- 
ment by compartment in reality prepetuates that vice in a more 
pronounced manner; They say that the appeal to mutual good- 
will, mutual forbearance, is really a pious wish and may appear to 
be a council of perfection but will not bear a practical working 
which will give rise to endless friction. They emphasise therefore 
that this is not a commencement of responsible Government, not an 
opportunity of: a real trial of autonomy in the provinces, but at best 
a promise of a beginning at some indefinite time. 

We now come to the third group of individuals for review. 
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Hoe people we will accept provided yon amend and alter the 
scheme with regard to its details. I have been unable to find out 
what ate the amendments and alterations they are seeking, because 
they say. unless alterations and amendments are made the scheme 
dew not meet die exigencies of the situation. I suppose therefore 
they sdll wish to adhere to the Congress League Scheme and if 
they do, their views are not essentially at variance with the second 
group of individuals. 

Cme other point I wish to mention. So far as I understand the 
views of nil three groups are at one on this point that there 
are no materials for discussing the important questions of franchise 
of electorate and other matters which are not provided by the scheme 
but which are to be determined by certain committees hereafter. 

I have surveyed now the whole situation and it is for you to 
exp r e ss your views. The practical way to discuss the various ques- 
tions will probably be by going into a Committee of the whole 
House and at the Committee stage to discuss privately amongst the 
members, then meet again in open conference with the Resolutions 
arrived at at the Committee stage. I am only making the suggestion ; 
it is for you to decide the procedure. 

Having presented for your consideration the three main points 
of view from which the Scheme can be judged as to the compara- 
tive merits of which you yourself will be able to decide better than 
I can do, I shall, with your permission, place before you my own 
views as I have been able to form them after a general survey of the 
Scheme for what they may be worth. 

~ In the first place, I was one of the signatories to the Memoran- 
dum submitred by nineteen elected members of the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil in 1916. The proposals enumerated there were, as a matter of 
iaet, adopted in the joint scheme of the Congress and the Moslem 
League at Lucknow. I gave my support to it at the Lucknow Con- 
gress which I attended for the first time after the unfortunate Surat 
SpBt, and the one thing that tempted me to Lucknow was this one 
question of Self-Government which was proposed to be the chief 
- tans of con siderati o n at that session of the Congress. This scheme 
was ratified fret year in Calcutta by both the Congress and the 
MaslltiwTnsgne and I lent my humble support to its ratification. 
Ventre ail aware that there was a desire in certain quarters to 
mumd that scheme hi the light of the Announcement of soth 
Auguvt. But while fa-waring such amendment in certain directions 
limit my 4tty along with my other triends to stand by the 
Cmmiss Lmnm ffchtwif as repr es e ntin g our minimum demand 
and which w« puff**- should be accepted as the first stage in out 
progre ss to w ards uarehaaftie Government. This was specially 
prearedupoa fba MManof tire Viceroy and Mr. Montagu m 
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joint address of the Congress and Muslim League as well as in 
the address of die Home Rule League, to both of which I was a party, 
and the essential features of which I also pressed in private intewfew* 
I was granted. I adhere to those views. I find nothing either fa 
the report or in the general situation in the country to lead me to 
alter or amend them. 

It is impossible therefore for me to support the present scheme 
which is frankly and admittedly built upon the assumption of the 
latent incapacity of our people for any measure of real responsible 
•Government without being dishonest to myself, without stultifying my 
considered opinion, and being false to the best interest of m fy 
country and the Empire as I understand them. The scheme in brief 
is simply unacceptable as it stands without such radical modifica- 
tions as will be bound to change both its form and spirit and bring 
H in conformity with our scheme. It would be the merest affectation 
to deny that having entered into the present war with the avowed 
object of protecting and securing the freedom of small nationalities 
and advancing the principle of self-determination to all international 
relations and having invited the great American democracy to join 
this war for these objects, Great Britain could not help doing some* 
thing to justify her present position in India. If India accclaims 
the present Scheme as it is she will enable British statesmen to pro- 
claim to all the world that they have done for their own possessions 
what they are wanting the world to do. It would remove the only 
moral pressure to which British statesmanship would be amenable 
for the early introduction of full responsible government in India. 

I don’t approve of the methods by which Mr. Montagu’s com* 
promise has been reached. We want the bureaucracy to be even- 
tually abolished. That is the meaning of responsible Government 
and the objective of British Policy. And it is ridiculous that the 
bureaucracy’s view should be given the great importance that has 
been given to it in the final solution of the question. When slavery 
was abolished no one thought of consulting the masters of the slaves. 
If the masters had, any prescriptive rights they were bought over. 
So, if the bureaucracy have any rights, they should be purchased over, 
£8 suggested by Sir W. Wedderbum some time ago. 

So far as I can judge, three views, as I have already indicated, may 
he taken of the duty before us. First, this scheme should be sum- 
warily rejected as “unworthy for England to offer, and disgraceful 
for India to accept”. Second, we may accept it with thanks, res- 
pectfully requesting in the meantime tne consideration of our bumble 
suggestion for its amendment ; and thirdly, declare that the scheme, 
as it is, is wholly unacceptable, but may be made acceptable if certain 
fundamental changes are wade in it on the lines of the Congress- 
League Scheme. The first is the connsel of courageous state s m a n* 
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• hip ; the second of timid expediency ; and the third seeks to work 
wp a compromise between the two. Bat whether we accept the first 
or the third of these views, we shall have m either case to take the 
matter op before the British democracy, and the one absolute con- 
dition of it is that we most by no means create any impression that 
the scheme, as it is, has either been accepted by or is likely to be 
acceptable to ns. Whatever decisions we may arrive at, these funda- 
mental considerations should always be clearly kept in view. There 
must be no hesitation or equivocations, no half-hearted assertions in 
your resdiutions on this point. 

One word before I resume my seat. As a matter of imperative 
necessity, 1 think we should demand the removal of all restrictions 
In the way of our representations going to England without further 
delay to place our demands before the British democracy with your 
mandate. I therefore suggest that before ycu dissolve you should 
nominate to the Special sessions of the Congress representatives 
from Bengal on the Congress deputation and also adopt necessary 
measures for giving effect to these Resolutions. 

Proceedings* 

On the motion of Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjea the whole House 
then went into Committee. There was a very heated debate on 
Mr. B. C. Pal's resolution : — “That the proposal? as a whole are 
disappointing and unacceptable and do not meet the exigencies of 
the situation/' Various amendments were moved by the members of 
the moderate party which were all rejected. The resolution was 
supported by Messrs B. Chakrava rti, if. K. Lahiri, H. N. Dutt, 
C. R. Das and other leaders of the extreme party, while opposed by 
Messrs J. Chondhuri, J. N. Roy, B. C. Chatterje and others. 
The final resolution as amended by Mr. Abul Kasem whose motion 
was accepted by Mr. Pal stood as follows : — “That this Conference 
Is of opinion that the scheme of the Viceroy and die Secretary of 
State is disappointing and unsatisfactory and does not present any 
real steps towards responsible Government. This* was carried by 
almost die whole House only xo voting against it- 
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27 July— 1918. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

In the course of his address the President, Mr* C< P- Ram* 

Swami Alyer said : — 

We are face to face with tremendous issues. The first and most 
predominant affecting the well-being and future of the whole Empire, 
is the long drawn out agony of the battle-fields of France. It is a 
matter of gratification and hope that the strong tide has now begun 
to turn, and that the offensive of the Allies has now replaced the wild 
rush of German attack. Whilst expressing our satisfaction at this 
posture of affairs is it not nevertheless felt and felt deeply, by every 
thinking Indian that the resources of this country were not husbanded 
and utilised as they easily might have been, and its man-power availed 
of in the interest of the Empire and of this land ? It is impossible 
aloso to refrain from an expression of disappointment that in spite of 
the labours of the Delhi Conference and its recommendations, only 
a half-hearted and grudging response has been made to the demand 
that Indians should be placed in the matter of army recruitment, 
pay and promotion on the same level with every other British 
Subject. Even now it is not too late, by arousing properly the 
self-respect of Indian manhood, to enlist the material that lies to 
hand. If the artificial distinctions between martial and non-martial 
races are swept away, and the insatiable demands of red-tape are 
discarded for a moment and a well-thought out scheme of army 
reorganisation and . enlistment with non-official help is inaugurated, 

I feel confident that the War will not and cannot last long. In this as 
in other topics franker co-operation can still be invited and with 
signal success. It is gratifying to notice that such a cautious 
statesman as * Sir S. P. Sinha has stated that if India had been 
and industrially advanced and self-contained country, on a par with 
other great wealth-producing countries, she would have been the 
chief emporium of military stores and. ammunition and ordnance, 
sufficient not only for her own requirements, but for export to 
th* Far East and die Dominions. 
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, ■ The Reform Scheme- 

Equal in importance with this subject— -and I say this deli- 
berately — is the one on which the thoughts of this Conference will 
mostly converge. The War has been proclaimed to be a fight 
between the forces making for liberty and those making for 
■despotism ; and it is true that it has given a great stimulus to 
Indian political hopes and aspirations. It is a task of supereroga- 
tion to justify the concentration of attention on the matter of the 
constitutional reforms, when the framers of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report themselves admit .that in spite and perhaps because of the 
War, there are strong reasons for not postponing the considerations 
■of necessary political changes in this country. We are met today 
primarily to deliberate upon and express an opinion on the Report 
which has now been published by the Government, embodying 
the proposals for the reconstruction of the Government of India 
•and of Provincial administrations.. It is conceded that a new policy 
is inevitable and essential ; it is freely admitted, ' to go no further 
back, that the Minto-Morley Scheme was essentially at fault, based 
as it was on a very narrow franchise end indirect elections, and on a 
wrong and obsolete theory of administration. It is common ground 
that not onfy was the Executive not responsible to the Legislature, 
but that all powers were intended to remain and did remain with the 
Government. All legislation was really officialised, and the sphere 
•of action of the Councils was circumscribed, and the Provincial settle- 
ments rendered it narrower in scope. In practice, and certainly in 
theory, the local Governments were subject to no influence excepting 
that of the Government of India, and the Government of India in turn 
ander no obligation save to the Secretary of State. It is impossible 
-so better the language of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report when it 
tummatises tire oid conditions in the following manner : “Parliamen- 
tary usages were initiated and adopted ini the Councils up to the 
point where they caused the maximum of friction, but they stopped 
short at the point where by having a real sanction behind them, 
they begin to do good. Responsibility is the savour of popular 
.government and that savour the present Councils wholly lack.” 
The Report very wisely recognises that toe Councils must have real 
and tangible work to do, and that there must further be a number 
of people entitled to call, and interested in calling; into account 
their representatives. Moreover, after the introduction of toe 
Moriey-Minto constitution, these was no large and comprehensive 
programme even of Local 9eff-Goversffient undertake^, and there 
'was no liberalising of financial administration. -Both as to legislation 
and finance tire Local and Imperial Governments were sometimes 
helpless and more nkm obstructive, In tide state of things it is 
no wonder that tor toe country there arose a continuous 
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and gradually increasing demand for a thorough change in the 
foundation and structure of government ; but throughout, itoccnmd 
neither to foe constituted authorities in England nor in India to 
recognise the new favors in the situation and to provide for **«— t ; 
and the result, therefore, was that instead of the Government mMo g 
and placing before foe country a definite scheme for discussion 
and criticism, it became foe duty of representative institutions in 
the land to meet together and evolve a scheme of their own. It 
.has been said, and will be said to foe end of time, that n»irW the 
Indian National Congress nor foe Muslim League is representative 
of the people, and that the number of men who really ask for fiee 
-institutions is veiy small. But if one service has been done 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, it is this, namely, that it has de- 
finitely and unequivocally recognised the status and position of fosse 
great political organisations, and foe true meaning of the demands of 
foe educated classes and the really popular and representative 
character of their creed. It has further pointed out that the only 
possible policy for India is to work towards the formation of a 
Self-Governing India, and that “foe placid pathetic contentment of 
the masses is not the spil on which Indian Nationhood will grow." 
At the risk of repeating what has often been stated, let me again 
emphasise the circumstance that when foe momentous experiment 
was made of foe grant of Self-Government to foe Phillipines, foe 
number of persons entitled to take part in foe elections was painfully 
small in comparison with the total population. But foe trial was 
nevertheless made and with undoubted efficacy, as indeed was the 
case with Similar political experiments both in France and in England. 
Thus then it must be conceded on all hands that a departure must 
be made without reference to the trite arguments regarding the im- 
pefect education, general and political, of foe people of this country. 
This granted, foe next problem to be faced is one of method and 
of means. The means adopted by foe Congress-League Scheme 
were firstly to insist upon the effectiveness of popular representatives 
in the Indian and Provincial Legislative Council elected on a broad 
fanchise, such effectiveness being secured by their being in a 
substantial majority, and by their being given freedom of legislation^ 
subject to certain vetoes exercisable by the head of the Province, foe 
Governor-General and the Crown. The next means adopted to 
secure foe end in view was to confer on these Councils control over 
foe finances of the country so as to utilise and develop the resources 
of the lanfo rThe Councils were, however, not given the power of 
tuning foe Executive out of office.' The anticipated results of foe 
Congress-League .Scheme where : first, the maintenance, hr a 
•cries of carefully framed provisions,- of British suzerainty and 
■military control ; and secondly, subject to this paramount conndeta-. 
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Hon, this application of the same liberalising ideas to the Govern* 
saent of India as to the Provincial Governments. 

The Congress League Scheme- 

The great source of controversy in relation to the Congress- 
League Scheme was the technical non-responsibility of the Ministry 
or the Executive, to the Legislature. I am not going to reiterate the 
provisions tending in favour of the Legislature, so as to maintain 
its position against the Executive and the provisions tending in 
favour of the Executive itself; but the scheme was evolved in full 
consciousness of the fact that there were more solutions than one 
to the problem of Self-Government, and that Self-Government was 
neither syronymous with nor inseparable from responsible Govern- 
ment as understood m Great Britain. It was felt in fact that very 
often the complete and absolute responsibility of the Ministry to the 
Legislature tends to the production of crude measures, and it has 
often been pointed out that both in the United States and Switzer- 
land, the plan suggested by the Congress has been worked with 
success. As I have often stated recently, the scheme was evolved 
with an eye to those who wanted to build on existing foundations, 
and there are many who arefirmly convinced that the establishment 
of a permanent body, which carries on the administration of public 
affairs subject to the periodical and effective impinging on it of the 
Legislative will y is a system on the whole better adapted to the 
conditions of the country than what is called Responsible Government 
in the narrower sense. However this may, be, in framing the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, those responsible for it have, as I have 
said elsewhere, recognised and conceded the following points made 
by the exponents of the Congress-League demands, namely :*• 

i. Provincial autonomy and the exercising of it by popularly 
elected Legislative Councils. 

а. Government by Executive Councils with a large Indian non- 
official element. 

3. The unsatisfactory nature in many cases of nominations to 
such Executive Councils by the Governor. 

4* The need for increasing the number of members in the 
Legislative Councils and the broadening of the franchise. 

5. TBe representation of important minorities. 

б. The separation of Provincial and Imperial finance, involving 
the provincialisation of judicial revenue, excise and land revenue and 
the consequent segregation of the Provincial from lihpetlm&iances. 

There is also no doubt that the appointment of a Pamlmentary 
Committee and tte transference of the Secretary o L State’s salary to 
die British Estimates are great political gains, aTis the abolitipn, 
of the racial bear in services and their In dh n i s at i on* 
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however hedged round with restrictions hi practice! 
application as are these long over-due reforms. It mast be remem^ 
bered in this discussion that according to the new plan the Imperial 
Legislative Assembly has a two-thirds majority of- elected members, 
which is undoubtedly an advance, though in the circumstances of 
the case and with a Second Chamber, one is entitled to ask that It 
should be predominantly elected. The enlargement of the powers 
of interpellation, the provision that rules of business may be 
amended by the Council itself, the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, and the Parliamentary 
Commission contemplated by the proposals are all notable step! 
forward. 


Dissent from Congress League Scheme, 

The Report dissents from the Congress-League Scheme on the 
following points : It insists on removing the bar to the appointment 
of members of the Indian Civil Service to Governorships and Mem- 
berships of Councils. It does not favour the view that the Indian, 
members should be chosen by election, in spite of the circumstance 
that it is conceded that nominations in the past have not always 
given satisfaction. The Report would do away with the safeguards 
in relation to communal legislation. It insists that the Executive 
must be in a position to secure the money necessary for its essential 
purposes, irrespective of the Legislature, and it denies validity to 
resolutions, holding the view that the veto is an illusory safeguard. 
Summarising the position, the framers of the Report think that the 
essence of our project is “an Executive theoretically responsible to 
the Secretary of State but practically divided ; a Legislature respon- 
sible to the electorate, and a distribution of power which enables the 
Legislature to paralyse the Executive without having power to re- 
move it*'. This criticism involves three objections. The answer 
to the first would be that the responsibility of the Executive is not 
necessarily dependent upon the method of recruitment. The answer 
to the second and to the third would be that the plan has been 
tried elsewhere and with comparative success, and that the irrespon- 
sibility of the Executive would, under the scheme, be limited as to 
time, and N by the powers of the Legislature to ask questions, to raise 
debates, and carry resolutions. The power of the Executive is 
secured by the ultimate financial control vested in the Government 
in the intro4uet»on^ money bills, and by other safeguards including 
veto and diasofation. * 

There isfor the first time found in a State document the con- 
fession that European theories as to limits of State activity are in- 
applicable to the nascent resources and industries of this land. 
There is further the recognition of th$ position that the Government 
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must realise its responsibility lor fostering industrial progress and 
technical development, though, unfortunately, the importance of 
deciding the Indian tariff policy with saie regard to India’s require- 
ments and future has been minimised. To review the position it 
might be said : in the main, the Report is, in spite of the injustice 
done by it to Indian political instincts as maifested in the past, a 
sympathetic summary of the present necessities and an adcq natf. 
rtxumi of the inadequacy to acknowledge that those who have signed 
the Report have been obviously and distinctly actuated by a real 
desire to achieve Responsible Government by stages. But whilst 
the Report is entitled to this tribute, it at the same time, as I have 
said elsewhere, proceeds on the fundamental position that careful 
mentorship and periodical stock-taking ought to be the essential 
future programme. The Report affirms that political capacity can 
only come through the exercise of political responsibility. But the 
bestowal of such responsibility has not proceeded on the footing 
of creating initiative, political vigour and practical energy. Respect 
for what is supposed to be instantly practicable has in the proposals, 
outweighed most other considerations. In this state of things, I 
conceive ft to be our duty and indeed the proposals themselves 
have invited the exercise of it, to point out how and in what respects 
die Scheme as framed fails to give effect to the principles which 
underlie the Congress-League Scheme, and which are, as a matter 
of fact, practically conceded to be valid in the Report under 
consideration. I incline very strongly to the view that the imaginary 
fears and threats of imminent catastrophes, held out by some of our 
political antagonists, must have been fesponsible for the present 
shape of the proposals. I also venture to donbt whether the 
declaration of August aoth involves necessarily the Introduction 
in a truncated form of a Ministry responsible in the British 
sense to the Legislature. The net resalt of the proposals is that 
the Government of India is practically left untouched, and the 
introduction of the Council of State and the powers vested in it of 
independent action and the certifying powers of the Governor-General 
make of the popular Legislative Assembly a body whose powers in 
theory are non-existent, though in practice it may exercise some 
infiuenoe or persuasion. .. Moreover, there are no stages 
fixed for the liberalising of the Government of India, and the 
Commission of Enquiry is given no specific mandate. There is a 
total absence of any indication of any autqmatic change in this 
sphere. jMf -'W* 

So far as regards the Govcmntalfc jjgf India, tipvlegislative 
Assembly has, no donbt, a majority ^.elected members ; hjftoven 
assuming for aigumeui’s sake that the Council JfLState has a Hberai 
constitution for a Stajifrt Chamber, fat it must hot be forgotten that 
* -k w 
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the powers exercisable by die Council of State are such that the 
Popular Assembly mayeasily be reduced to a cipher. The coMcton* 
ae« ol power Is often the best means of securing its proper exercise, 
and hi act, as has been rightly pointed out by the Honourable Mr.. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, whilst the author* of the Report condemn 
the Morley-Minto reforms for the attitude of irresponsible criticism* 
introduced by them, the same Report insists on the authority of the- 
Government of India remaining indisputable, while the Legislative 
Councils are to be given merely greater opportunities of “influenc- 
ing"’ the Government The large powers vested in the Governor- 
General in Council by reason of the certificate procedure are such 
that whatever the opinion of public representatives maybe, the 
Supreme Government can carry out any measures. I agree with 
those who believe and advocate the view that the import of the 
announcement of His Majesty's Government must be that an advance 
should be made simultaneously in the Provincial and in the Supreme 
Governments. 


Fiscal Autonomy. 

Above all, it must be remembered that the industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions of the world in the immediate future are likely to 
be such that this land has no chance in the struggle for existence,, 
unless allowed to regulate her fiscal policy with exclusive advertence 
to her own interests. Fiscal independence is a matter of vital 
moment and of all-absorbing interest to us, and it would be im- 
possible with a sense of equanimity to commit our future to the 
tender mercies of forthcoming Imperial Tariff Conferences. Fiscal 
autonomy is not only an advantage but, to the minds of most thin- 
kers on the subject, is a condition precedent to the economic 
existence of our people. The proposals therefore have been deeply 
disappointing in so far as they do not concede this all-important right 
to India. 

What Is our Duty ? 

This being so, what is our duty ? There are those who say, and 
with considerable logic, that a scheme not based nor developed on 
die lines of the demands formulated by ourselves and proclaimed as 
our irreducible minimum must be rejected in toto. On the other 
hand, them ate others who would somewhat facilely accept the assu- 
rance that ^e riod icdyC om missions would remedy any evils that may be 
found at||mient,'fpt that as a first step towards the fulfilment of the 
promise lemtaindi Si the ‘announcement, the present Scheme ptay 
be accepted In comffijg nPI decision on the point, confronted aa 
we ire with tfaeseaUro views, it seems to me that on the one hand, wO 
must bear in igad that the- Report itself in its present form has 
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obtained the support of tried public workers end sympathetic 
students of Indian conditions and is put forward with the assent and 
approval of the Viceroy's Council (including in it that Unflinching 
patriot, Sir Sankaran Nair), of the members of the Secretary of 
State’s Council, and of the members of the Montagu deputation. It 
has secured the benediction of the British Congress Committee, and 
is being advocated here and in England and by men of Weight and 
position, though not always in a spirit of conciliation and good 
temper. The ignorance of the British Democracy as to India n 
conditions, and the attitude of the British Press and of men like 
Commander Wedgwood,- are also matters to be earnestly reflected 
upon, especially as we are now Unable to influence English opinion. 
On the other hand, it would be folly to forget that the Scheme itself 
is put forward only tentatively, and that suggestions and criticisms 
are invited, and also that nothing has happened to modify or weaken 
our sense of the imminent and urgent necessity for a reorganisation 
of our political institutions, and for an insistence, subject no doubt 
to safeguards, on the great and vital principles of- the adequate 
representation of the people at large in Legislative Councils to which 
the Executive must be fairly and directly subordinate in legislation 
and in the control of finance. In this state of things and if we are 
to.act as practical men, it seems to me to be clear that the courses 
open to us would be threefold, (i) To insist on the Congress-League 
Scheme, adding to it such features as may to us appear desirable, 
and modifying it in such respects as may appear to us expedient, on 
the basis of the criticisms levelled against it from the time of its 
inception. (2) The evolution of a new Scheme altogether. (3) The 
agitation for the modification of the proposals now presented for 
criticism, so as to embody in them those ideals which are to us 
•essential, and also so as to eliminate from these proposals features 
which seem calculated to produce friction or retard political growth. 
The second proposal, can, for various considerations, be dismissed 
i* limine, as not being within the range of practical politics ; and as 
between the first and the third, I feel that the difference is in reality 
more verbal- than practical, and I myself incline, in all humility, to 
the view that in order to enlist all available forces in our favour and 
to ensureouccess, we should take as the frame-work the proposals 
now presented to us, and work into them provisions which will in- 
evitably secure the ends that we all have at heart, bearing in mind 
that the development of our political institutionsjmd the, realisation 
of our hopes must be placed beyond the conf§ol, amgpiot made 
.subject to the good opinion or sympathyfeef the permanent officials. 
In this view therefore I would urge with all respect that we should 
focus our energy on an agitation to secure die vit afefe fr aa ges that are 
needed. So toproceedwofid, we A hope,make it impossible for any one 
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iifenaii iiMe tttr efforts* dictated by merely idealistic insistent 
on the virtues of our own programme, and would also not divert 
ittention to matters of detail and frame-work. If anch a line of 
action la taken, I feel faiijy confident that the nnforttmate cleavages 
of opinion, which have a tendency to be manifested at all critical 
momenta of onr history, will tend to disappear, and all parties in the 
country will sink small differences and unite in a demand which will 
be insistent and urgent that the constitution of this land may be so 
altered as to make a beginning in the direction of Self-Government 
and self-determination. Tentatively, and more as the basis of 
discussion than as any final verdict upon a question beset with in* 
numberable difficulties, I have ventured to suggest certain modifica- 
tion in the Government proposals which, if granted, would secure 
In the main the objects wc have in view. The final decision 
will, of necessity, rest on the Social Congress and the Session 
of the Muslim League, on whose labours the political and 
economic future of the land will greatly depend, and whose 
unanimity and harmony are therefore matters of the greatest 
moment. The task of this and like Conferences will be to prepare 
the ground for the work to be done by the Congress and League, 
and make all possible contributions in the shape of fresh points of 
view and solutions. OuY attitude, I would say, will be that we am 
not satisfied with the proposals now before us, and that as they 
stand they will not achieve their avowed object, and the least that can 
be done to compass the ends suggested by the announcement in 
Parliament is to modify them on the lines suggested by us. 

The Time Limit 

I would in the first place, ask that a time limit should be fixed 
within which full Responsible Government should he realised in 
India, and would endeavour to shorten the intermediate period 
between the successive stages. I would next plead that the scheme 
wrongly pcqrctuatcK the present unequal treatment of the various 
Provinces, and the unfair adjustment regarding them with respect 
to revenue and ex]>cndiiurc, both between the Imperial and Provin- 
cial Governments on the one hand and the various Provinces on the 
other. No revision is possible Under the proposals until the next 
Committee meets after ten years. Wc in this Presidency, are very 
hard hit by the arrangement in this matter, and we must press the 
view that an equitable re-adjnstment should l>c effected. 

I would;ncxt restrict the certificate of the Governor-General 
solely to cases where Ac interests of peace and tranquility re- 

quire it This means that the certificate of the Governor-General 
in Council should have no application excepting as to measures 
tthich directly bear upon the peace and order of the country, and all 

- 9k * 4 " ' ¥ 4 . 
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ether departments would be within the plenary jurisdiction of the 
popuiarLegislature. If this is granted, the Council of State would 
cease to be the final arbiter in legislative matters/l wofild next advocate 
that ti|e Indian Legislative Assembly should have control over Cus- 
toms and Tariffs, thus making the fiscal autonomy of India a fait 
acompli I will also plead for the voting on the budget l>y the 
legislature itself, excepting as to the heads relating to army* and 
navy. In the Executive Council of the Viceroy, I would insist on 
at least three members being Indians. With regard to Provinces. 
I would plead that if the system of reserved and transferred subjects 
should be introduced at all,, the former should be confined to those 
departments on which the safety of the country and its peace 
depend, and that it should be provided that complete provincial 
autonomy should be created, and the reserved subjects should b e 
transferred, m five, years. 

He then referred to a memorandum which he has prepared on 
the Montford Report, and strongly objected to the Grand Committee 
procedure which, he said, is sure to produce deadlocks. l ie wouid 
also strongly deprecate the appointment of Ministers without port 
folio. As regards the view often advanced that the Congress League 
Scheme was the irreducible minimum, he said that in matters of 
of this kind compromises are not only allowable, but are expedient. 

As has been often pointed out, the main defect in the new 
proposals is their disinclination to vest real responsibility and power 
in the representatives of the people. Let us strive to bring about a 
change in this attitude, and let us so define and formulate our 
demands that they may be accepted as practical and constructive 
suggestions. Rut these suggestions arc all made only and frankly 
as a pis alter and as a basis for compromise and concerted National 
action. It* our opponents will not admit our principles, of course 
there will be no need for any adjustment in our view point. It may 
be. as Sir N. G. Chandavarkar states, that the history of constitutions 
is a bundle of seeming inconsistencies, but this is no reason why an 
inconsistent or contradictory position should be accepted without a 
advantage. 

lf 9 in the spirit sought to he indicated al|p»ve, all public men 
in thjg country discuss and seek to modify theife-' proposals, \vc shall 
perhaps hear less of the formation of new Leagues and abstention 
from the Congress, and the casting of undignified reproaches upon 
weighty organisations and the bandying of uncomplimentary remarks 
Surely the time has gone by when personal equations ought to count, 
and in the face of the organised oppogfton of our retell tlcss enemies 
hit Englandi riie tremendous resources and influence at the disposal 
of bodies like the Indo-Britjsh Association, and the croakings of the 
xeacthttisriera^^ and non-official, is there a task 
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moit urgent than the dosing of our ranks, and the practical 
consciousness of that solidarity of thought and feeling which really 
underlies our political work in spite of superficial and, I may add, 
temperamental differences ? 

He then referred to the Resolutions of the Govt, of India on Local 
Self-Govt which, he deplored, are either too late or premature. Large 
and comprehensive plans on these matters* he urged, should not be in- 
augurated while new schemes of constitutional reforms are on the anvil. 

The same remarks more or less apply to the policy indicated in 
the proposals in regard to education, as to which it is stated that it 
is part of the political advance that educational policy should be 
transferred into Indian hands. In spite of this statement, no practi- 
cal suggestions have been made for handing over the control of 
education to us, and such pious aspirations are often an excuse for 
stagnation unless they ciystallise into definite legislative programmes. 

The Rowlatt Report 

Befpre concluding, it will be my duty to advert briefly to the 
Report of the Rowlatt Committee. The Committee, no* doubt, 
finds that the. revolutionary movement has been confined to certain 
particular areas ; but as to its recommendations of measures, 
punitive and preventive, there will be unanimity of opinion that it 
gees far beyond the necessities of the situation, even as presented 
by the Report itself, and that, the changes of substantive law sugges- 
ted by it are d*»? otic and uncalled-for, and that the so-called preven- 
tive emergency measures and the powers to be assumed by the 
Government there under ore such as will in the present condition 
of things tend to complicate instead of easing the situation. The 
inauguration of special legislation will only, in the opinion of many 
competent to speak on the matter, drive sedition underground. I 
purposely resist the temptation of refuting the inaccurate history 
and class hatred that underlie a portion of the Report. 

There is one argument which is inevitably and perennially 
utilised in answer to all demands for a progressive policy, namely, 
that catastrophic changes are to be depecated ; but the truth must 
not be lost sight of that though familiarity is a great help, yet, in the 
language of Mill : “There are abundant instances in which the whole 
people have been eager for untried things. To kindle a desire for 
them is a necessary part of the preparation for political growth. To 
recommend /and advocate a particular institution or a form of 
government and set its advantages in the strongest light is one of 
the modes, often the only mode, of bringing about the fitness for it.” 

And when all is said and done, is it not true that only the affirma 
tion and courageous pursuit of a great ideal can help us in the search 
of a new life. 
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The Democracy of the future will involve association instead of 
hatred, and. will be based on a fresh philosophy of existence, which to 
many appears to be die only means. of regeneration vouchsafed to 
ns. Mere opposition, mere criticism, kills bat does not give life, and 
in the’ words of Mazzini when ** opposition declares a principle to be 
dead it takes its scat npon the dead body and stirs no farther. Only 
a new ideal can thurst the corpse aside, and move forward in its 
qnest for the vito nvota.” 

So let those who have pledged themselves to the progressive realisa- 
tion of 'Responsible Government remember, in the language of John 
Moriev, when he was the philosopher and before he became a cabinet 
minister, that the time has always come, and the season is never unripe, 
not only for the announcement of the fruitful idea but for its realisa 
tion. Truth, to quote Bacon, is the daughter Of time*. To compro- 
mise with principle and act as if the.truth were not evident is to 
extingu ish beginnings. On our part let us remember that in political 
as in other matters the question is often not relevent whether we 
can make others agree with us. We can only get them to do so, if 
it be possible on any terms, by persistency in our principles , history 
that chronicles success often embody the history of strenuous 
minorities. 



Madras Provincial Conference. 

Special Scision — 3 Aug. 1918. 

Mrs* Besant's Speech. 

Mrs Besant, chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the delegates referred to the Reforms in the following words. — 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms are a slow eighteenth 
century coach, lumbering along the highroad suitable enough, 
perhaps, if they had then been introduced, for the slow days 
of a bye-gone century ; but we are in a century of swift mail 
trains and aeroplanes, and we must^ travel swiftly if we are 
not to be left hopelessly in the rear. The war, we may hope, 
is not going to last even to the end of the first of the proposed 
twelve year’s stage ; yet we are told that the Reforms arc not 
to “be taken as implying that there can be established by that 
time complete Responsible Government in the Provinces'' (para 263 
Report;. As to the Government of India, “the line beyond which our 
pHpciples forbid us to go’' continues “the use of the special machi- 
nery of Autocracy", confining it “to essential cases" of which the 
Autocracy is to be the judge ; leaves to that Autocracy the power to 
carry measures against the will of the Legislative Assembly “in the 
discharge of its continuing responsibility for the good Government 
of the land” ; does “not offer responsibility to elected members of 
the Legislative Assembly" ; defines “the sphere in which the Govern- 
ment will defer to the wishes of the elected members not . by 
specific directions in a schedule, as we have done in the Provinces, 
but by a general prescription which we leave the Government to 
interpret ■' (para 2S9 Report). That is to say, the sphere is not defin- 
ed ; it would have been simpler and franker to have said so ; but the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme prefers to drape Autocracy with de» 
cent and ample garment of words, which will, it hopes, delude the 
people into blindness to the hideous object beneath the drapery. Put 
into a sentence, this Scheme sees India, in the distant. future, as a 
group of separate autonomous States, under the yoke of a foreign 
Autocracy, which is the sole judge of its own powers. Over against 
that sad vision of a conglomerate of separate and therefore power- 
less States, under a central foreign Autocracy— the only really free 
thing in the future India— we, the Nationalists, set up the splendid 
vision of a Free Nation, self-ruling, one and indivisible, with Provin- 
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ces as administrative unit*, which no more destroy her natty than 
districts destroy the natty of the Province, steading out as one 
Indian Nation among the other Nations of the world, shaping her 
own destiny,- living her own life, our Bharatavarsha, oar Bharstamata, 
oar glorious Motherland. 

It will be seen that the two visions are incompatible. Let 
choose which she will. The choice must be made now, for we 
at the parting of the ways. Accept the Montagu-Chelmsford S cheme 
ns it is, and yon enter on the road which you cannot escape from, 
which leads to the line beyond which its authors cannot go, a per- 
petual slavery, which can only be broken by Revolution* Intro duce 
into it the essential features of the Congress League Scheme, as a 
first short step, which will give you the power to take your other steps 
as swiftly, as you please to Self-Government, accepting the time limit 
rendered necessary by the war, and you enter on the road which leads 
to the Nationalist vision. 

.. I endorse fully the truth pointed out by my friend and co-worker 
Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, of the need of the dear cold light 
of the Intellect, that we may see onr way ; and I add, what he, I am 
sure, would also endorse fully, that the Intellect must be illumi- 
nated by the high Emotion of Patriotism, which impels to Action 
along the road chosen by the Intellect— for Intellect. Emotion, 
Action, are the inseparable constituents of human Consciousness. 
I say to each one of you, therefore, Sons and Daughters of India, 
in the words of Goethe, 

Choose Well- 

You will decide, in your deliberations, which are the features of 
the Congress-League Scheme that you deem it essential to insist on 
as part of the- Bill now drafting! which is to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. It is better to concentrate on a few salient points, which, if 
carried, will in themselves eliminate the remaining most objection- 
able features, than to scatter our forces over a number of minor de- 
tails. From my own standpoint, the following are the essentials of the 
Congress League Scheme which must be included in the Bill ; I 
care little ,Jor the wording if we secure the facts. 

1. "Enlarged Legislative Councils, on broad franchise, with 
4-5 (or substantial) majority of elected members. Mohammedan 
proportion as detailed in the Joint Scheme. 

t. Control over budget, entailing subordination of Executive to 
Legislature, and giving fiscal autonomy. 

Our Scheme reserved to the Indian Government sole conttol 
over Foreign Affairs, Army and Navy, Political Relations, the 
making of War and Peace, and the entering into Treatise, mss 
’admitting the principle of reserved subjects ; but the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme has extended it most unreasonably. 
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The in* demand is given in the Montagu-Chehnsford Sober®-*, 
except as regards the proportion of Muhammadans to be elected^ 
end the granting of special electorates in 'all Provinces. On these 
points we most stand by onr Muhammadan brethren as agreed, 
ft u vital to die Muhammadans to support the Congress in this, as 
the Mohtagu-Chelmsford Scheme gives them less than was speed 
to in the Congress League Scheme. 

The second gives fiscal autonomy a “sine qua non.” Without 
this the Executive is supreme, with it the Legislature. As a co n- 
cession we might agree that in the Provinces a fixed sum, calcu- 
lated on die average expenditure of five years before the War on 
police, law and justice, should be at the disposal of the Executive 
and out-side the control of the Legislature for the lifetime of 
the first Legislative Council, and that these should be reserved to 
the Executive. It is also arranged in both Schemes, that a fixed 
amount from provincial revenues shall be allocated to the Govern* 
ment of India, and that the Local and Indian Legislative Councils 
and Assembly shall control respectively Provincial and Indian reve- 
nues and expenditure, there being no divided heads of revenue. 

Thus, in the Provinces, all the Departments, except law, police 
and justice, should be placed in the hands of Ministers who should 
be chosen by the Govemor-in-Council from the elected members 
of the Legislative Council, and they should be irremovable, as in the 
Congress-League Scheme, for the lifetime of the Council The 
Legislature would control the whole Budget except the two fixed 
allocations, and under these circumstances the Grand Committees 
would have nothing to do and would disappear. The Governor 
might advise with his Ministers, but not control them. 

The third is granted in the Provincial Councils, but the demand 
that the Indian half should he elected is refused. I think we might 
let that go, if all subjects except law, police and justice are in 
the hands of elected members of the Council, in whom control 
of the budget is vested, and if these also come into the bands 
of the Legislature automatically, at the end of five years, making 
Provincial Autonomy complete. 

In the Indian Government, half the Executive should be Indian, 
and if the work be heavy, one or more Ministers might be added 
from the elected members of the Assembly. Here also a fixed 
sum, calculated as before, should be allocated for the subjects 
reserved in the Congress-League Scheme ; in addition we may ' 
grant to the Executive Council, half Indian, the cam of peace, 
tranquillity and the safety of the country, seeing that the Army 
is concerned with these. Isay “safety of the country” instead of 
"good government,” because the latter phrase, like the “public in* 
tenets,” may be stretched to include anything. 
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* The Indian Budget must be under the control of the t Assembly, 
save as regards the fixed sum granted, and Customs, Tariff and 
Excise must be specially retained in its hands, lest any attempt 
should be made to bring these within peace, tranquillity and safety, 
in view of the resistance of the non-official European community 
to the necessary re-arranging of Indian finance with a view to 
Indian interests. 

One t- point of great importance must be remembered, that no 
power must be transferred from Parliament and the Secretary of 
State for India to the Indian Government, nor to the Provincial 
Governments, until the latter are responsible to the electorates. 

With the powers thus secured, we might leave to the Councils 
aided by strenuous outside agitation and the inevitable burning of 
events, the gaining of complete Self-Government in the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Commonwealth after the War. But for this, we must 
distinctly declare that we do not accept the Bill as it stands, and that 
even with the changes proposed we regard it as unsatisfactory, since 
it deals only with the first short 9tep, absolutely negates the National 
Autonomy we claim, and states, in so many words, that the 
"machinery of Autocracy" is not to be abolished but merely to be 
restricted in its area. \Ve declare once more that we will not sell 
our birthright of National freedom for this mess of autocratic 
pottage, with its crumbs of partial local liberty floating in it. The 
world is tired of Autocracy, and is to be made fit, in India as else- 
where, “for free men to live in.’* Great Britain alone cannot be 
allpwed to perpetuate it within her Empire and until it is abolished 
here, as elsewhere, India will remain in a state of unrest. 

I conclude by asking you to survey as a whole the policy of 
Great Britain in regard to the Reforms. 

On August aoth, 1917, she proclaimed, as the goal of her policy, 
the establishment of “Responsible Government in India." The 
Report establishes the cpntinuancc of the “machinery of Autocracy” 
in India, with shreds and patches of local freedom, liable indefinitely 
at Great Britain's choice, to extension, retraction, and uncertainly of 
attainment without any limit of time. The Reforms were to be 
published for discussion in Great Britain and India. To make dis- 
cussion one-sided in Great Britain the Government permits unbridled 
license of misrepresentation to Lord Sydenham and his anti-British 
&fepciation, but steps Indian Deputations, over-riding the Viceroy • 
it ihen circulates the Report, with amass of non-historical matter 
giving the bureaucratic view of India when the British came to it, 
shaking no reference tp the success of indigenous systems in building 

up the weaUh aad prosperity, trade and commerce, which invited 

European adv<mturets to overrun the country, divert huge portions 
Of its wealth toGteatBritain, giving an impulse to th? trade of tne 




litter and most remunerative markets for its products and the invest* 
ment of its capital. The ‘Report, thus ensures the creation of an 
entirely unhistorical view of India in the minds of the British public 
preparing it to accept utterly inadequate reforms as generous boons 
to a child-people, requiring education and training at the hands of 
responsible and benevolent British officials, who yet, even after a 
hundred and seventy years, have only brought it to the condition of 
a promising child, who would fall and kill itself if released from its 
nurses' leading-strings. This charge, entrusted to Britain by 
Providence-— -which apparently left India to itself for more than five 
thousand years of not unsuccessful self-management, judging by Its 
results — entails a perpetual tutelage within the lines of the principles 
of the authors of the “Report/’ The British Press, thus tutored, 
bursts out into a chorus of approval of Reforms that might be good 
for the child-people so cleverly described, but are absolutely absurd 
when offered to an ancient and highly civilised Nation. To prevent 
any correction of the distorted picture, not only are Indian deputa- 
tions stopped, but prominent Indians going on urgent private affairs 
are forbidden to speak on politics ; Indian papers are confiscated on 
their way to England ; Indian articles to the English papers share 
the same fate — only, of course, if patriotic ; Anglo-Indian papers 
circulate freely. Cables to England are stopped or long delayed. 
Reuter suppresses the news about the Indian meetings and protests, 
but cables the anti-Indian. Meanwhile in India, despite all the 
encouragement it will give to the enemy, a Report of a Sedition 
Commission is published, showing wide-spread conspiracies, and 
proposing increased and permanent coercive measures in order to 
crush them, forgetful that Britain has regarded such conspiracies in 
other countries as proofs of tyranny, and has counselled those 
countries to destroy conspiracy by freedom, not by increased 
coercion, since there was only one end to the latter course. 
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• The Presidential Address. 

(By Mr- C- V ijay rag havachar iar) 

England was entitled to the eternal gratitude of India for re- 
cognition of India’s right to responsible government as an integral 
part of the British Empire, but he protested against the claim 
that the British Government and the Government here in India 
should be sole judges of the time and measure of necessary steps 
to be taken in view to reach a complete system of responsible 
government, which he regarded as the root cause of the very unsatis- 
factory and disquieting nature of the reform proposals. The placing 
of the Secretary of State’s salary on English estimates was not a 
matter for over-jubilation. As a constitutional measure it would 
depend upon circumstances whether this reform would be for our 
benefit. 

As regards the Government of India he feared that the attempt 
to introduce Indian princes to assist the Government of India 
would be viewed almost universally as tending gradually to reduce 
Ihem to the level of nobles of the court. He considered the placing 
of improved Indian states in direct political relation with the Govern- 
ment of India as a desirable change not on the ground assigned 
vis., to release them from future provincial democratised Govern- 
ments but on the ground that it indicated grant of greater freedom 
and prestige to the Princes. The institution of the Council of State 
is an adroit contrivance to keep the present power of the bureaucracy 
in lawmaking under a mask and he thought the power of the Viceroy 
and the Governor to dissolve the legislative assembly as a departure 
from all constitutional laws and conventions applicable to every 
responsible Government. To keep the Government of India as ab- 
solute as ever and to arm the Governor General with this extraordi- 
nary power to control the legislature smacks of Germanism and is the 
.most disquieting feature of the new proposals. 

▲s regards changes in the provincial Governments he criticised 
the proposal making ministers responsible to the electorate and not 
to the legislature as a vital departure from constitutional principles 
.and conventions pertaining to responsible Government. The financial 
powergiven to provincial councils is delusive and calculated to 
bring diem into conflict with the people. The system is unworkable. 
It would injure our interest and postpone the realisation of oui 
national aims to the Greek calends. The presumed incapacity ot 
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the peasantry and workmen of India was greatly exaggerated and 
the reflection that masses needed protection from the officials against 
the educated Indians was groundless and unmerited. The achieve- 
ment of responsible Government by India would also enable India to 
create one of the most efficient and splendid armies ii& the' world. 

Referring to the Rowlatt report he skid : No deep study of the 
material of the report is necessary to record our emphatic opinion 
that the recommendations made to more effectively deal with sedi- 
tion and conspiracy are drastic and more calculated to add to the 
difficulties of Government than to lessen them. He affirmed that 
the proposed reforms gave them absolutely no power nor increase of 
influence to get rid of existing laws which were retrogressive mid dis- 
criminatory, nor to prevent enactment of similar laws. 

In conclusion he said : “you would ask me what exactly should 
be out attitude at this juncture. To my mind it is easy to make 
up our minds. We need part of the scheme and we shall not re- 
ject the whole of it. It will stand in the important matters : (1) 

Reform of the Government of India in England. (2) Indianisatton 
of Services, and (3) further advance of local self-government. But 
on three essential points we should absolutely refuse to accept the 
proposals adumbrated in the scheme before us : (1) Compartmental 
administration by way of preparation in view to start responsible 
Government at the epd of unknown and far off cycles ; (2) Modifica- 
tion in view in entire responsible government or something like it in 
the provinces, without at the same time liberalisig the machinery of 
the Central Government and finally, (3) Prohibition of our legisla- 
tures to have effective voice in the making ‘of laws within the highly 
elastic formulas of “peace, order, good Government and sound 
financial administration.** He then suggetesd that the recogni- 
tion and guarantee of our natural and fundamental rights should 
find place in the instrument of coming composition, whatever its 
nature and scope might be. Indians, he said, had been tried in 
the performance of various government functions and no where 
found wanting. He asked if Indians in the performance of their 
:great and glorious functions have not been found to rise fully equal to 
the task demanded of them ? Where is the incongruity in justice and 
validity of our demand that we should be tried., notwithstanding 
previous ill preparation, in the art of true government of our own 
country ? 



U. P. Provincial Conference. 

Special Session — 11 Aug . /9/A 

The President, Mr. Prconath Banerjee, in the course of a lengthy 
address*' said the steps advocated m the report towards responsible 
Government were extremely few and halting, hedged in by checks 
and counterchecks at each and every step. One failed to find in the 
report any promise that the Government of India would ever be res- 
ponsible to the people in the provinces. The question of responsible 
Government was vague and casual. In this land of examinations they 
were burdened with further examinations. Upon their legislative 
bodies and ministers passing examinations succesfully five years 
after would depend wheth :r their ministers in provincial Governments 
would be allowed to retain even transferred subjects or not, or whether 
any reserved subjects were to be transferred to them. Then another 
examination would take place ten years after of four 'Commissioners 
to report if it would be possible to establish complete responsible 
government in any province or provinces, or how far it would be pos- 
sible to approximate it to others, to advise on continued reservation of 
any departments for transfer of which to popular control it had been 
proved to their satifaction that time had not yet come to recommend 
it and to make any recommendations for working of responsible 
government or improvement of constitutional machinery which experi- 
ence of the system in operations might show to be desirable. Even 
that wa3 not assured. No explanations were to be accepted, on the 
.contrary there was the nemesis always staring them of being plucked 
examiuees and deprived of such powers as had been given. 

He then reviewed the reform proposals at some length and said 
no control over the Government of India was given to the people 
and there was no prospect of anything like it being given in the near 
future. The proposed creation of the Council of State as an annexe 
to the §eoond Chamber was highly undesirable if not mischievous. 
It was really meant to be a sort of a mere machine of the Government 
of India to control and supersede the legislature containing elected 
majority, and then the proposed creation of the Privy Council in 
India would be a superfluity unless it was meant -to be a human 
Pinjrapole ! In provincial Governments there was no doubt what- 
ever that some advance was proposed towards some form of respon- 
sible government but unless checks and counterchecks and threat 
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of dissolution by the Governor be removed popular control would 
not be real but only a delusion. 

Deploring the lack of the fiscal reform and any proposal regarding 
industrial education, the president concluded his remarks by appeal* 
ing to his countrymen not to quarrel among themselves at this 
critical time but to close their ranks and with one voice ask what 
they thought was necessaiy for full and proper development of their 
motherland, and said no power would then be able to resist their 
united demands. 


Behar Provincial Conference. 

Special Session. — Bankipore, Aug. S, 1918. 

The Hon. Mr. Mazharul Huq in his presidential address 
observed that the authors of the scheme had made a genuine and 
honest effort to understand the huge problem of Indian reforms 
from all possible points of view and honestly tried to solve them. 
He dissented from those who thought the scheme should be rejected 
in toto because they had not got what they had asked for, and after 
comparing the Congress League and the Montagu scheme he 
declared that a good working scheme could be evolved if the essential 
features of the former were engrafted on the latter. 

He welcomed the proposed select committee of the House of 
Commons and demanded that the Under Secretary of State for 
India should be an Indian. Referring to the reforms in the Govern- 
ment of India, he strongly expressed himself against the duality in 
the Central Government and for half the number of members of the 
executive council to be Indians and did not consider bicameral 
system of Government to be sound. On an analysis of the proposals 
of reform in the provincial Government he thought it obvious that it 
can not be said that a substantial step towards responsible Govern- 
ment had been taken though arrangements had been made to 
prepare the Indians for responsible Government. He welcomed 
the commission of enquiry after five years, and said that it would.be 
a wholesome check on the extravagance of the Government in India 
and their maladministration, if any. 


Moderate Conference. 

Calcutta 9 August 30, 1919 . 

* At the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta, there was a large gathering 
of the Bengal Moderates who met to consider the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reform Proposals. Almost all the noblemen of Bengal, 
besides rich merchants* and professional men, were present. Ra\& 
Peary Mohan Mukherji who presided said in the course of his 
address : — 

To those who have studied the history of British Indian administra- 
tion, the attitude of England in regard to Indian aspirations and 
demands has always appeared to be one of sympathy and a desire 
to help future developments. The sentence “We are seeking to 
make the Indian people self-governing’' occurs in several places in 
the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms which we have met 
to consider. There is ample evidence of the conviction of the fram- 
ers of the Report that popular rule is a greater thing than rule by 
officials, and of their inclination to help the aspirations of a politically 
awakened people. Instead, therefore, of encountering anything 
like hostility we can count upon the whole-hearted sympathy and 
Sincere co-operation of the English people and of the Government 
in regard to the measures foreshadowed in the Report. Those 
measures have already received the approval of the British House 
of Commons. A great endeavour has been made towards giving 
India a large measure of self-government and towards leading her 
safely on the path to democracy and representative government. We 
could do no better than confide in the wisdom of the two eminent 
statesmen who have framed the Report. They have taken care not 
to grant political institutions to the people of India at so rapid a 
pace as England has forced political ideas upon them. The diffi- 
culties in the way of giving the people of India a full measure of 
responsible government are not inconsiderable. There are in India 
eighty *race8, speaking as many different languages and following 
more than a hundred different forms of religion. Among them 
there is no unity and hardly any solidarity. Many of the peoples are 
as much alien to one another as the English are to them. India 
la not now what it was a century ago. Even dumb people have 
begun to speak, and even the Namasudra classes are vigorously 
asserting their rights. The unifying power of Mbs English language 
fa a delusion Even in the West the English language is being 
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wasted by local vernaculars. Thoughtful men naturally dread 
the ditasters which follow a period of . transition from official to 
popular rule, and welcome the scheme embodied in. the Report at 
a substantial advance towards self-government fall of future 
promise and hope. We should bear in mind that the real reform 
of the Government of a country and the welfare of her people 
depend not so much upon the form of the administration as oh the 
gradual increase of self-governing functions. It has been rightly 
observed in the Report that “the successful working of popular 
Government rests not so much on statutes and written constitutions' 
as on tire gradual building up of conventions, customs and tradi- 
tions’’. Now that a large measure of administrative power will be 
placed in our hands, let us, in the exercise of those powers, so 
conduct ourselves as to make the vast unutilised natural resources of 
India, her inexhaustible resource of cheap labour, and the skilled 
industry of some of her races, a means for adding to the happiness 
and prosperity of our countrymen. 

Mr- Banerjea on the Proposals. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee moved the following 
resolution : — 

“This meeting expresses its grateful thanks to H. £. die 
Viceroy and Governor-General and the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for the proposals formulated by them regarding 
Indian Constitutional Reforms in terms of the pronouncement of the- 
Secretary of State in Parliament on the 20th of August, 1917. This 
meeting recognises them as a distinct advance upon the existing state 
of affairs and a substantial step towards the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government, and welcomes the scheme in its general 
principles and outlines, subject to modifications in the light of 
such suggestions and criticisms as may be received from public 
bodies." 

Mr. Banerjea said that the resolution consisted of two parts. 
Firstly they had been asked to record their expression of thanks 
and gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State for the Reform Proposals formulated by them, and secondly 
they had been asked to state their reasons for this expression of 
gratitude. They were grateful because the scheme rec omm ended 
a distinct advance upon the exisiting state of things, and constituted 
a su bs tan tial step towards the progressive realisation of self- 
government They had also introduced an important proviso in 
the resolution when they said that they welcomed the scheme 
subject to modifications in the light of such criticisms and sugges- 
tion s as night be received from public bodies* The framers of the 
schema themselves wanted public suggestions. Let not the 
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impression go forth that they were assembled there as representatives 
of Bengal only to sing the praise of the Government. They were 
there to point out the good points in the scheme and also to 
suggest improvements. 

Mr, Banerjea then said that he would point out one by one those 
good points in the scheme which enabled him to ?>ay that it was a 
distinct advance upon the existing state of affairs. The scheme 
recommended that every province in India should have a Governor 
and a Council. At present such Governments existed only in the 
three major provinces, Bengal, Bombay and Madras and in 
BehartJfere was a compromise between a Lieutenant-Governor and 
an Executive Council. The Report said that every province must 
have a Governor, which meant that Government by one civilian 
would disappear. Then the Scheme recommended that Indians 
. should be associated in the highest Executive Councils of the 
Governor. That was a demand which the Congress and also 
the Muslim League had been putting forward. Next there was 
to be a complete division between Imperial and Provincial 
Finance. That demand they had been putting forward since 
1890. In that year the late Mr. Ranade put forward the de- 
mand. In 1897 four Indians, including the speaker himself, gave 
evidence before the Welby Commission and all of them put forward 
that reform as an UTgent one. Their voice was not heeded then, 
but now that reform had been recommended by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State. Was it not a matter of great 
advantage that there should be such a division ? That meant that 
every province could receive an annual . accession of large amounts 
of money. That boon wonid not only bring to Indians greater inde- 
pendence and power but would add pounds, shilling and pence to 
the provincial income. Then take the case of the Legislative 
Councils. The Report said that in all the provinces there should 
be substantial majority of elected members in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. The speaker could not say what would be the exact proportion 
of the majority, but he could guess. Considering that in the Impe- 
rial Council they would have a majority of two-thirds of elected 
members, in the Provincial Councils also they should have at least 
two-thirds of elected members, though the speaker expected that 
the nujnfter would be four-fifths. In the matter of law-making 
affecting education, sanitation, agriculture, etc. the Legislative Coun- 
cils would have a supreme voice. In the Executive Council, too, 
|W$e would be a predominance of Indians, It would consist of a 
Governor and some popular members. In Bengal they would have 
fiueExecutive Council members, and the speaker thought he was 
not exaggerating when he said that in Bengal they would have three 
Indians in the Executive Council. So there too they would have a 
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Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

With history looking on us, our labors to-day may well strike 
sympathy in the hearts of those who have the refinement to feel the agony 
of a race that, conscious of its rights is struggling to realize them. 
The struggle is arduous, every step of it is laborious but our purpose 
is firm and our courage is enduring. We are earnest and we mean to 
achieve our object, and it is at such a moment that you have called 

me to a duty that is most responsible, most onerous This Special 

Session of the Congress is of exceptional importance and therefore 
of exceptional difficulty. Our task is burdensome for we have to 
discuss the proposed constitutional reforms as emanating from a 
Secretary of State and a Viceroy who, at least in their declarations, 
have not been wanting in a spirit of sympathy towards Indian 
demands. Their frank acknowledgement of the justice of our claim 
to equal civil rights with the rest of the British Empire lend to their 
proposals a sincerity which it is difficult to question. But in a 
matter so grave as the laying of the* foundation of our constitutional 
structure the duty of analysing and sifting the proposals outweighs 
all considerations of mere courtliness or thanksgiving. While 
acknowledging the high purpose of the British Cabinet in 
directing an investigation into the present Indian situation 
and in desiring to find a solution thereof and while ren- 
dering the fullest tribute of praise to Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford for the single-mindedness with which they have colla- 
borated in formulating their proposals, we yet, as the persons most 
affected, have to examine the proposals on their merits. Reading 
their joint Report it will strike any observer that in the first portion 
of it — which I regard as a historical survey of events leading to the 
present situation— the illustrious authors have by their declaradous, 
furnished strength to . our demand for that charter of liberty for 
which we have been fighting for the third of a century through the 
Congress, in spite erf much discouragement, at times attended wit» 
unseemly and ind ecent ridicule. When we read in the Report a 
passage such a* this : ■ 
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“We must remember too tbit the educated Indian has mm § ia the font 
by bard work ; be baa seised the . education which we offered bin because 
be irqjt aaw its advantages ; and it is be wbo bas advocated and worked for 
political progress. All this stands to bis credit. For the last thirty Years he 
baa developed in bis Congress and latterly in the Blesihn League, free 
popular convocation which express his ideals. We owe him sympathy because 
be has conceived and pursued the Idea of managing his affairs, an aim which 
no Englishman can fail to respect'* 

Oqr memory naturally goes back to the contemptuous phrase of 
of Lord Dufferin's •‘microscopic minority”, used in reference to the 
Congress when that noble Marquis was not in a mood to accord 
educated Indians a recognition. Time has justified us and to-day 
we stand on the principles of our demand where we did thirty-three 
years back. 

The announcement of the 20th August 1917 declaring the policy 
of his Majesty's Government certifies to the correctness of otu 
demand, and that our claim was not prematurely conceived is in- 
directly acknowledged in the Report in the' following noteworthy 
passage : 

“It is no longer sufficient to administer India ; it is necessary also to 
satisfy her political aspirations ; and because we were all too alow in taking 
cognizance of the changes that were occuring the task is all the heavier 
because there is lee-way to make up.** 

The Report is full of generous acknowledgments of our claim, 
and if acknowledgments alone could not merely gratify but satisfy 
us, the need for us to meet in this Congress would not exist. It if 
when we come to the proposals themselves that disappointment meet 
us. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy, it has to be admitted, 
have made their proposals with a genuine desire to ultimately secure 
for us the right of governing ourselves and determining our own 
future, but the proposals in themselves seem to be afraid of them- 
selves and do not comprise any such real measure of reform as we 
had a right to expect. We realise the difficulty of their delicate task, 
placed as they have been between conflicting bureaucratic and Indian 
interests. The deficiencies of the proposals appear to me to be due 
not to any intentional omission of the essentials of what we should 
bm but* to a spirit of compromise to secure the support of the bur* 
eaucrats. It, therefore, behoves us to consider the proposals in a spirit 
of sympathy and not of mere carping criticism. Now our criterion 1* 
the Congress-League Scheme and, if the proposals lack the essential* 
of that, we should with ail the emphasis that we ca? command, 
make otnr protest ; but we must guard against a hasty rejection 01 
tho j^ Opinion in the country is more or less divided on ; toe 

of the proposals 

sasm thinks that advocates *i^ecUon^ 

mRii* views Wkh 
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decree to be passed against diem and upon the political philosophy 
that na tiona l rights have to he won and not merely to be received as 
gifts. Underlying their principle of rejection is the desire to continne 
the straggle tor freedom and every one will admit that the severer 
the straggle the greater- the vigor of the race. On the other hand 
there is another class of onr political thinkers that stands for the 
acceptance of the proposals with the proviso, that the proposals, 
as they stand, certainly do not embody the essentials of onr tewg 
and are not calculated to satisfy onr jnst aspirations. There 
seems to me, however, no material difference between those tike 
advise rejection and those that advice acceptance, for the common 
feature of both is to continue the Struggle till our rights are won. 
In politics as far war, no combat but victory is the object to .be 
pursued and where ground is yielded, not to take it would be to 
abandon what yon have won. 

The Proposals a disappointment 
The proposals have placed us under a great disappointment, for 
though the essentials of onr demand are acknowledged in theory, 
they have not been conceded in substance. Under disappointment 
onr mind would naturally be prone to be occupied with the evil that 
disquiets it, but true wisdom lies in calmly finding out the means 
to remove the evil. The history of our Congress is a history of 
patient constitutional struggle. The traditions that we of the present 
generation have inherited from those that founded and established 
this great national organisation are of perseverance in the face of 
even tremendous opposition and to-day it stands acknowledged as 
the champion of the rights of the Indian people. Those traditions 
are dear to us and we cherish them. We know no extremists and 
we know no moderates, names that have been devised by our 
enemies to divide ns. We know only one canse and we have only 
one purpose in view. Our demand is the demand of a United India 
and so long as our rights are denied to ns we shall continue the 


struggle, 

“Unchained in sonl — though manacled in limb— 

“Unwarped by prejudice — unawed bv wrong, 

“Friends to the weak and fearless of the strong”. 

Coming now. to a discussion of the details of (he reforms our 
attention must be first directed to the terms of the declaration of 
policy as announced on the 20th August last year. That decimation 
lays down the policy to be:— ... . . . .. 

U). “The inenwing sssoeiatian of Indian, in .very bran* ef the 

_ ffT^^STrarfual development of ««if govsming institottons wM ravW 
to tiMungrmilnMdiisi^^ ia India Miainfagnri 

part of tha BshUk JbMisv." 

Towards th» fulfilment ofthe above policy die derision is stated 
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in the announcement, “that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible.” The Secretary of State in making 
die announcement stated that "progress in this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages”. He further explained that “the 
British Government and the Government of India on whom the 
responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of each advance” 
The policy as enunciated is a pledge to the Indian people that they 
shall be "raised from their present abject position to one of dignity 
and honour as a nation, and it is worthy of the freedom loving British 
race. Bnt it is when we examine the cautious qualifying phrases 
of the Secretary of State that we came to suspect the length of time 
that we may have to wait before there is fruition of that policy. The 
successive stages may be distant stages as the Reform proposals 
clearly demonstrate, and “the time and measure of each advance” 
may prove illusory, dependent as it is declared to be on the “extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their (Indian 
people's) sense of responsibility”. The decision that substantial 
steps in the direction of the policy shoujd be taken as soon as possi- 
ble brought the Secretary of State to us, but where do we find the 
■“substantial steps’* in the proposals ? I shall now venture to place 
before you, as briefly as 1 can, my estimate of the proposed reforms. 

The Government of India- 

The Imperial Legislative Council is to be replaced by (i) a Legis- 
lative Assembly of India consisting of about hundred members and 
(a) by a Council of State consisting of about fifty members. The 
Legislative Assembly is to have an elected majority of two-thirds 
of its total strength, but the Assembly is to have no power 
and must remain content with exercising that shadowy stuff, 
‘‘Influence”. To render that ineffectual a Council of State has 
been designed. It is to have a large majority of official and nomina- 
ted members and it will be the supreme legislative authority for 
Lidia on all crucial questions and the revising authority upon all 
Indian legislation. It will have the right to over-rule all the work 
of the Legislative Assembly in the matter of legislation, budget 
aOotyeK and financial proposals, and even pass them at the bidding 
of tbe Governor-General over the head of the Legislative Assembly. 
Thete is no t^teent of popular will in this, nor is the pretence made 
tbat there is any. Apart from the objection that the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the Legislative Assembly will be overridden by a body 
of mcn^oot rmp ae ae nt a ti ve of the people the mischief of the proposal 
is accentuated by acoo*dmg to the members of the Council of State 
the status of a utarn If tes values. I see in that the duiff er ° f * 
;^ ofompaailm<k- fo aatiouofa new caste Jhts will no 
doubt furthteatn^pjfatimafready existing arbfemry powers of the 
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Ckrvenmieikt of India and considering that it is proposed that British 
contr ol over the Government of India should be relaxed, the danger 
of reckless irresponsibility in the Central Government will be en- 
hanced. Ow demand is for the amenability of Provincial and Cen- 
tral Governments alike to the people’s wishes, but instead we am 
being given a Central Government more autocratic than ever. The 
joint Report admits that the bureaucratic system that has prevailed 
hitherto is no more suited to our needs, but the second Chamber 
that is proposed and which is to have the decisive voice is to consist 
of bureaucrats and their nominees with a powerless minority of elect- 
ed members. It would be, to my mind, the perpetuation of the 
bureaucratic rule that we have been striving to remove. We cannot 
give our willing assent to a packed second Chamber created to 
* render inoperative what the people’s representatives decide. The 
proposal is reactionary in its character and by no manner of means 
can it be described as a reform intended to increase popular control. 
The creation of such a Second . Chamber is a confession of the 
distrust of the people — a distrust that is visible in the proposals as a 
whole. 

Describing the legislative procedure the nervousness of the anthors 
of the Report is made manifest. I quote from the Report. — 

A Government Bill will ordinarily be introduced and carried through all 
the usual stages in the Legislative Assembly. It will then go in the ordinary 
course to the Counoil of State and if there amended in any way which the 
Assembly is not willing to accept it will be submitted to a joint session of 
both the Houses by whose decision its ultimate fate will be decided. This 
will be the ordinary course of legislation. But it might well happen that 
amendments made by the Council of State were such as to be essential . in the 
view of the Government if the purpose with which the Bill was originally 
introduced was to be achieved, and in this case theGovernor-General-in-Coundl 
would certify that the amendments were essential to the interests of peace, 
order or good government The Assembly would then not have power to 
reject or modify these amendments nor would they be open to revision la a 
joint session.” 

Not content with this the Report proceeds : — 

“Further there may be oases when the consideration of a measure by 
both chambers would take too long if the emergency which called for the 
m ea s ure is to be met Such a contingency should rarely arise 5 bat wo 
advise that in cases of emergency so certified by the Govemor-GeneraMn- 
Council, it should be open to the Government to introduce a Bill in the Coun- 
cfl of State and upon its being passed there merely report it to the Assembly. 

Similar but even more cautious safeguards are provided tor on 
Official member's bills. These extraordinary provisions to protect tne 
Government against* the people’s representatives are particularly 
noteworthy when we find provided for the Government of lw» 
power of making Ordinances for emergent purposes. Reading me 
proposals contained in Chapter IX .of the Report dealing Wlt ® * 
so called reforms in the Government of India, die impression is 
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left m the mind of the *cader,that the C>ntral Go¥crninent 
n the past the object of much tyranny and oppression by the people 
and special measure# were needed to protect that Government. It 
ia dimosit to mtimate the political reasons that have induced the 
illustrious authors of the Report to treat the Government of India 
and the people of India as two combatants constantly polling in 
opposite directions— the Government of India being always right and 
the people of India always wrong. The ideal that we have always 
set before os is that the Government of India shook! be so consti- 
toted that Government should be the Government of the people. So 
long as these extraordinary safeguards are devised and exist, it woold 
be but natural for os to feel that those that cany on the Government 
am removed from us, and as human beings, subject to human failings, 
will subordinate the people's interest to theirs. No one can conceal 
the fact that the interests of the bureaucrat, whatever his services 
may have been, have been widely different from the interests of the 
• people, and if the same bureaucrat is to shape the destinies of India, 
even at thjs juncture, the reason for the special safeguards is obvious. 
The cardinal principle of our demand is that Indian interests are not 
any more to be subservient to the interests of others and if the 
proposed reforms are intended to restore to os what we have lost 
then the reformation of the Government of India should not be and 
most not be on the lines of the proposals but on those that would 
secure to the people at least an effective voice in the governance of 
the countiy. The Congress- League Scheme has been discarded as 
unworkable in practice. It may not be artistic in its features, it 
may have the defects of inexperience of actual administration, it may 
even appear to be crude in form. But we do not attach ourselves to 
the externals of the scheme but to. the true spirit of it. We insist on 
the essentials being left untouched, we demand their incorporation 
in the reforms that may hereafter be ultimately decided on. 

The proposal that in the Council of State the. Ruling Princes 
should be associated with the Government of India for the purpose 
of deliberation on matters of what have been vaguely described 
as ‘common concern, * is neither happy for us nor happy for them. 
By the veiy nature of their relations with the Suzerain Power the 
Princes. §re in a state of subordination to the Governor-General as 
sspreaentlDg the King-Emperor. Their task in their own principali- 
ties is . difficult enough and it will only add to their burden to be 
invited to take part in, the Council of State in British India. Then 
ag«in< .tbere iuay jbe complications hereafter if the pledge of fun 
responsible Government to uscomes to be fulfilled, as we hope and 
trust it will he wthenear f more. The Council of state with its 
, p re sen t proposed consf£*U«n spells to me the dreed the* the Govern 
ment of India wffl ek Mr time entertain a popular Assembly whos« 
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voice -wtt.- be Heteoed to, for if that were to be *> the introduction 
of the rrtocea into the Council of State would be incompatible with 
their sovereign rights. Supposing that at a future date the Council 
of State becomes a representative body of British Indians, Would it 
suit the Princes to descend from their high state to seats in a people’s 
assembly, and would it suit us to have them in our midst ? What 
is the special need of the presence of the Princes in the Council of 
State ? Is not that Council, if established, strong enough, even 
without them, to protect the Government of India against the 
people ? 

Dealing with fiscal legislation we are frankly told that the budget 
will be introduced in the Legislative Assembly but the Assembly will, 
not vote upon it. Resolution upon budget matters, as indeed upon 
all other questions, will continue to be merely advisory in charac- 
ter a d will stand on record as the considered opinion of the Assem- 
bly. This clearly is no advance upon the existing system. It 
no doubt is consistent with the safety of the constitution of the 
Government of India as proposed, but our protest is against such a 
constitution and our protest is against a budget that had not received 
the sanction of the people’s representatives. 

Distrust of the People. 

The distrust of th^ people is further made manifest when the 
ntroduction of the Indian element into the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General is limited to but two. Our demand has been 
that at least half the number of the Executive Councillors should be 
Indian. In the proposals, while recommending the appointment 
of a second Indian member, the illustrious authors of the Repoit 
say that they do not think it necessary to argue the expediency of 
enabling the wishes of India to be further represented in the cabinet 
of the country. The reason of this illiberality is not explained and 
we are left to judge for ourselves. It is admitted that the presence 
of an Indian Member in the Executive Council has proved of value 
in enabling the Government to have first-hand acquaintance with 
Indian opinion. Lord Morley's policy of appointing an Indian 
member to the Executive Council created a feeling of assurance 
amongst the people that at last the Government’s attitude was to 
hear, if not to listen to, the people. Our claim to a larger increase 
•of the Indian element of the Executive Gouncil is based not merely 
•on our just rights but also on the efficient and loyal performance 
by the Indian Members of their duties. I appreciate that the nume- 
rical strength of the Executive Council under the new constitution 
has not been disclosed and it may be that the existing number may, 
with changed conditions, be reduced, in which event the two Indi a n 
members as propose^ will constitute a much larger proportion of 
the Indian element in die Executive Council than ie the one Indian 
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■ember in • Council of eight as at present. . Judged M*;#ompari- 
son even an illiberal increase of the Indian element in «l^r£xeen^ 
the Council will mark a stage m India's political development! But 
is mat enough ? We want a declaration of the proportion and that 
proportion to be half, as that will give ns in some degree an assurance 
of the intentions of the Government regarding the establishment 
of responsible Government in this country. We are now no more 
content with promises. The illustrious authors of the Report them- 
selves remark that “there is a belief abroad that assurances given 
in public pronouncements of policy are sometimes not fulfilled.” I 
would say, not “sometimes” but “seldom” fulfilled. The Morely- 
M into Reforms were hailed by the whole country as ushering in a new 
cm of political progress, but when they , were brought into actual 
operation, the' bureaucratic framers of the rules and regulations suc- 
ceeded in nullifying the liberal policy of Lords Morely and Minto. 
After our sad experience of the Reforms of 1909 our faith in 
promises and pledges stand much shaken to-day. Just as we are 
told to realize that India’s political future is not to be won merely 
by fine pharses, so we ought to make it clear to Government that a 
. whole fifth of the human race cannot be kept loyal to foreign rule 
by mere promises. The days of fine phrases and hollow promises 
have equally passed, and if we are to be kept within* the great British 
Empire, our confidence must be won, our affection must bfe secured. 
To the Secretary of State and the Viceroy we are grateful for the - 
genuine desire their Report demonstrates for the political progress of 
our country, but to be perfectly frank, we are not without just appro*, 
hensions that in much of their work their good intention will be* 
frustrated by those to whom the carrying out of the policy will be 
entrusted in this country, and it is for this reason that our demand for 
tire Indian element in the Governor-General’s Executive Council must 
be insistent on being half of the total strength. 

The Provincial Governments* 

In regard to the Provincial Governments we are more liberally 
treated than in the Government of India. The proposals start with 
two pos tu lates . — 

(1) Complete responsibility for the Government cannot be given 
without inviting a break down. 

(s)*Some responsibility must be given at once if the scheme 
stated in the proposals is to have any value. 

These conditions are to be satisfied by a. bifurcation of 
the functions of the Provincial Government into two branches, viz, 
one, subject to popular control, and the other in official hands. The 
wbfecta afpopwar control are to be called “Transferred Subjects” and 
those in the hands Of the officials are to be designated “Reserved 
Subjects.” It 4 ell«an» «f course from the above division, that the; 
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most also consist of two parts. TW 
one part is to comprise the head of the Province, 
who known a* Governor and an Executive Council of two 
Members,' and the other is to consist of a Minister or Ministers, 
according to the number and importance of the Transferred 
Subjects, chosen by the Governor from amongst the elected members 
of the -Legislative Council. It is gratifying to observe that die 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy have* noticed the unreality that 
characterises the existing Council/ the cause of which they ascribe 
to the system of indirect elections. They consider that the indirect 
system should be swept away to give place to direct election Out a 
broad franchise. We welcome this real step towards reform, but 
itis right to point out that the unreality of the existing Council 
has not been due so much to the indirect system as to the rules 
framed under which the members of the Councils were permitted 
to work. When the Reforms of 1909 were inaugurated the defects 
of the indirect system were pointed out but we were told then, as 
we have been told so many times in regard to, all progressive 
demands, that the country was not fit for any better. While the 
indirect system was deliberately introduced, rules were also so framed 
as to reduce the usefulnes of the members to zero. Now it is 
proposed that there shall be in each province an enlarged Legislative 
Council differing in size and composition from province to province, 
with a substantial elected majority, elected by direct election on 
a broad franchise with such communal and special representation 
as may be necessary. The members’ right to ask supplementary 
Questions and to move resolution is enlarged and concession is made 
that the resolutions on the budget, except in so far as they trench 
on the Reserved subject, may be binding. So long as certain 
subjects remain reserved the policy of keeping them unaffected by 
the popular wish is in keeping with the principle on which the Central 
Government is to be based. It has, therefore, been found necessary 
in regard to the Reserved Subjects to institute a Grand Committee 
within the Provincial Legislative Council to serve the purposes for 
which the Council of State is designed in the Central Government. 
The illustrious authors of the Report say : — 

Per the purpose of enabling the Provincial Government to net through 
its legislation on Heeerved Subjects, we propose that the head of the Goyero* 
ment should have power to oertify tnat a Bill dealing with a Heeerved 
Subject ie a meeeuie essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the 
peace and tranquility of the Province or of any part thereof, or fen* the dis- 
charge of hkiuoponsibili’y for the reserved Subject*/* v 

The effect of such a certificate will be that, if no reference to the 
Central Government is made for their decision, the certified Bill wOt 
be automatically referred to a Grand commitee of the council 
Similar procedure it proposed for controlling non-official Bills, 
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The Grand Committee is to cQMto of 
forty to fifty per cent of the total strength of the council andtcomprise 
members partly elected to it by the elected members and pertly 
nominated to it by the Governor, who will have the power to nomi- 
nate «a bare majority, exculsive of himself. . Of the members so 
nmninated, two thirds mav be officials. The procedure laid down 
for the passage of a certified Bill is through the Grand Committee 
and it eeems to me that the Legislative Council has but a nominal 
place in it Here again is the same spirit of distrust of the people 
as in the constitution of the Central Government though it has to 
be acknowledged that it is not so manifest. Talking of the politically 
minded Indian the Report says - 

“lie has made a skilful and on the whole a moderate use of the opportun- 
ities which we have given him in the Legislative Councils of influencing 
Government and affecting the oourse of public b umne s s, and of recent yean 
he has by his speeches and in the pram done much to spread the idea of a 
united and seif- respecting India amongst thousand# who had no such 
conception in their minds . 

It that is so, then, may we not ask to be a little more trusted in 
these great reforms ? I am alive to this that in the provincial administra- 
tion a considerable advance upon the existing system is proposed 
and 1 believe that if the proposals are carried into effect the journey 
to self-government in provincial matters will be sure, though long. 
No one amongst us wishes a breakdown and we would, as the party 
most interested, be ourselves most anxious to see the success of 
the reforms that promise us the Pisgah view of die Promised Land. 
It is not impatience in us, it is not any desire to force the pace, 
that makes us ask for greater rights arid, therefore, greater duties 
in provincial administration. Our submission is that greater 
responsibility should be cast on us so that our training towards 
self-government may be the earlier commenced in that proportion 
which may correspond to the magnitude of the work before us. 
No one can question the true objective of the Report. The 
realisation of responsible Government in provincial administration 
is the anxious care of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, but 
towards the attainment of that end their proposals are lacking 
in bold courage. 

D ang er of s strong Man* 

Alter all, our past does not justify so many safeguards in the 
reforms. These same safeguards in the hands of a “strong man 
may be tuned into oflective weapons for the destruction of the 
reforms themselves. It is true that periodic Commissions are sug- 
gested for tbe purpose of surveying the political situation in mdw 
and of nsadtaatin* the machinery to the new reouifements from 
time to time,aad owdoubt it would be within tbe province of the 

die course of con stit uti onal develop- 
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«MBt in m <*i^rm* * ** nmg ma* wffl to* A* f*r of Mi 
Mt> ii#r actaaiagA and judgment passed tUnoB by s Cmmafe* 
sion tbit wonld derive Its authority from Parlhuneiit itself. Bat h 
has to bc bome in mind tbat'these Commissions will be at distant 
intervals* and however much credit one niay be disposed to five to 
them for their anxiety to make a thorough investigation* the lapses 
of the “strong man” are bound to escape scrutiny when time hat 
dolled the* directness of perception. Without referring to any 
particular Sstrohg man” we naturally get apprehensive when we find 
an administrator of a province indulging in wholesale denunciation 
of the politically minded Indians, as men engaged in sowing distrust 
and in propagating vile propaganda. The latest pronouncement of 
one such “strong man” (reference to Sir Michael O'Dwyer* Lieut 
Govt, of Punjab) is that such of us as ask, why these restrictions* re- 
servations, safeguards, this machinery for saving the authority of the 
Government, and he explains that it is not the mistrust of the people 
but the distrust of the sinister influence of those whom he calls the 
extremists that renders it necessary to include in the new constitution 
safeguards, restrictions and reservations. Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford may well piteously cry : “Save us from our friends’*. 
Throughout the Report on the reforms no such suggestion for the 
distrust has been expressed by its illustrious authors and whatever 
mistrust that is noticeable conld be ascribed to cautious step being 
warranted 1>y the want of experience of the Indian people in matters 
administrative ; but this commentator on the Report, if his exposition 
be correct, rouses us to a just resentment. This same “strong man 9 ’ 
talks of an unbridled and defamatory press when he of all persons 
ought to know that the press legislation in India, of all measures, 
has been the most destructive of legitimate public criticism and has 
secured for the “strong man”, as also even for the milder bureaucrat* 
an unimpeded passage to the fulfilment of his arbitrary will. It is 
such “strong-men” — and this unfortunate land has many of this breed 
■—against whom we* the people, require special measures of protec- 
tion. 

In the Reserved Subjects are included the important heads com* 
ing under maintenance of law and order, Civil Justice, Land Revenue, 
Industrial matters, business concerns and the like. The subjects 
proposed* to be transferred to popular control are as numerous as 
those of the Reserved class. I believe that the transferred subjects 
will afford to us sufficient opportunities of administrative tratoin* 
in the first few years to enable us to qualify ourselves for the trans- 
ference of all. the subjects to popular control. The objection to 
the scheme, as a whole, lies, however, in the proposal that at the end 
of a period of five years die Reserved Subjects are norto_«ome 
■autom atically under popular control hut it will be open to the Central 
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men t or the hwfe^l tmmM for the modificaihi of the Reserved 
and the Transferred subject lists of the province, and it will lie open 
the rec o m m endation oftbe Central Government that the Secretary 
of State is to approve the transfer of farther subjects. While this 
method of devolution of power has the merit of providing the incea- 
dve to the peoples’ representives for earnest and 'statesmanlike dis- 
dierge of their duties, it has the demerit of withdrawing the stimulus 
they would have, fif they were non* assured that af the end of five 
years t^e responsibility of the entire provincial administration would 
devolve' upon them. In the language of the report itself , advance can 
only come through previous failures and an exercise of responsibility 
calls forth capacity far it. 

Fisuiico- 

The financial arrangement provided for effecting the adminis- 
tration of the two branches of the Government appears to me to be 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. The first charge on provincial revenues' 
wHl be the contribution to the Central Government and after that 
the Reserved Subjects will have priority in the matter of supply ; 
the residue, after meeting the above charges, will be available to the 
Ministers for the purposes of the Transferred Subjects. The pro* 
vision is made that if such residue is insufficient far their require- 
ments the Ministers can suggest additional taxation within the 
schedule of permissible provincial taxation, or outside the schedule 
by obtaining the sanction of the Government of India. The question 
of any fresh taxation will be decided by the Governor and the 
Ministers and the Executive Government: as a whole will not - bear 
the responsibility for the proposal. Considering that the Govemoi 
is not expected to refuse, ordinarily, assent to the proposals of the 
Ministers, it is apparent that the responsibility of a fresh taxation 
will in effect rest upon the Ministers. It is admitted that the new 
developments which are to be anticipated will necessitate fresh taxa- 
tion. Thus it comes to this that the odium, which is inseparable 
from a new levy, is to be borne by the Ministers alone, the sequel 
to which may be a feeling of repugnance in the mind of the people 
against popular Government. The responsibility far administering 
Transferee) subjects will be the Minister's, while the power of decid- 
ing what part of the revenue shall be allotted for the discharge of 
that responsibility will be retained in official hands. The Legislative 
Council under the proposed constitution will be bound to submit to* 
the proposals of the Govetnor-in-Cooncil with regard to expenditure; 
im Reserved Subjects and it iamore than likely that the reaction of 
their disability in the matter of the Reserved Subjects will operate 
prejudicially on the Ministr y proposals for new taxations for Trans* 
fared Subjects* Tht piupoaed arrangement, it . itrttan me, is unfair. 
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It is giving to the popular tide of the Government an unsstisfactoiy 
start. The coHecthe responsibility of the Executive Government in 
matters of fresh taxation is necessary for the success of the reforms. 
The obvious defects of the system proposed are so many that I 
think it is onr duty to insist upon modifications that may msufe to 
die Transferred Subjects a fairer and more equitable treatment. 
It is worthy of note here that of the departments proposed to he 
transferred to popular control several are of vital importance to the 
progress of the country and they have been the most starved 
-under official regime. The duty of constructing them and develop- 
ing them will devolve upon the people’s representatives but without 
sufficient provision for them. The subjects of Education and s»«t - 
tation, involving as they do the building up' of healthy mind ami 
healthy body in the people, are of supreme importance as upon them 
will rest the creation of healthy electorates. If the franchise, on 
which responsible Government is to be based, is to be broad and 
extensive, due provision has to be made from now to secure its ex- 
pansiveness as time grows, and towards that end it will not do to 
treat those two subjects with stint. 

Appointment of Ministers- 

As regards the appointment of Ministers the Governor is to 
exercise his choice, from among the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Council. The}- are to hold office for the lifetime of the Legis- 
lative Council. They wiU be members of the Executive Government 
but not of the Ere jutive Council. The portfolios dealing with the 
Transferred subjects are to be committed to them and in respect of 
those subjects they with the Governor will form the administration. 
No provision is made for the Ministers to resign if they lose the 
confidence of the House. Onr proposal that Indian members of die 
Executive Government should be elected by the Council has been 
based on ottr experience that Government have in the past chosen 
man not because they were *nmd bat because they were, according 
to bureaucratic view, “safe.’’ This has been noticed by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford in their observation : “We are aware that in 
the past the nominations made to the executives hate not always given 
mtix f act i on. There has been a disposition to regard the men 
appointed as chosen because they are safe and not likely to give 
Government trouble ; and if legislature and executive aw to work 
smoothly together, it is, we agree, necessary to make appointments 
dh fcfr command con fidence and Insure efficiency aud ability." The 
election of Ministers is disapproved but no injnnction is laid that 
the nominations should be at persons who had the confidence of the 
iMUatbe Council The justification lor our proposal of election 1 ay 
H pur anprahnnslon stithy mf fif Inr— autkodt If we can 
be assured that reaDy capable raca will be c ho sen for app oh rt a wt aa 
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coiieafM<tf tbe Govenor oor sebum* of elected xembei of the 
Executive wiH not require to be pressed, for our demand is for 
capable men only. Oar objection however to the irremovability ot 
Alinfeters stands. It has been stated that it is not contemplated ' that 
fromthe outset the Governor should occupy the position of a pure!) 
constitutional Governor bound to accept the decisions of his Minis- 
ter* That may be so, but in that proposal I do not see any justi- 
fication to give to the Ministers a place above the will of the re- 
presentatives of the people. What we have to guard against is a 
too ready submission pti the part of the Ministers to the wishes of tht 
Governor. Under the. constitution proposed the Governor ail! 
occupy a predominant position, and if at any time he chooses to dis- 
approve of the measure he should be made to take the responsibility 
of refusing his assent instead of securing by methods of powerful 
persuasion the acquiescence of Ministers. The scheme if carried into 
effect will be demoralizing for the- Ministers themselves. Some 
method should be devised whereby the responsibility of the Ministers 
to the representatives of the people should not be diminished while 
their harmonious co-operation with the'Govemor may be maintained. 
I suggest that it be made incumbent upon even* Minister on hh 
appointment to seek re-election failing which his appointment will 
automatically ccasc to operate. A further condition of his office 
should he that he should continue to enjoy the confidence of the 
House. Should the House, as a body, express its want of confidence 
in him he must resign his office as a matter of course. This sug- 
gestion that 1 make does not in any way reduce the position of the 
Governor, nor his power under the proposed constitution. 

Dealing with the subject of Ministers I must refer to their ex- 
clusion from the Executive Council. While they are permitted a place 
in the Executive Government they are not wanted in the Executive 
Council. The reason of such exclusion seem to be their unconcern 
with the Reserved Subjects. Here again the distrust of the people 
in the proposed reforms raises its venomous head. Ample safe- 
guards for the protection of the Reserved Subjects have been pro- 
vided *nd the bands of the Governor have been more than strength- 
ened by restrictions and reservations. I realise that the inclusion 
of the Ministers in the Executive Council is not free from danger 
to popular aspirations, as such inclusion is more likely than not 

the mind of the Governor to choose a safe 
pan as his Minister, but I would sooner take that risk and have 
that Executive Council than out 41 Whatever 

t he underilytaf polity of two compartments of the Goverainent may t 

and of the view ihtf * aw 
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; Ministers fat some form or other with the 

adm ini s tra tion of the Reserved Subjects will the better prepare *H», 
lor the nitfaaste devolution of powei on the people. JK expediency 
does not permit that they should have an -effective voice in the Enen- 
tive Coaacil they should at least be given a place therein of more or 
less advisory character, as additional members. The constitution as- 
proposed is open to the very serious objection that until actual trans- 
ference takes place the people's representatives will hare bnt little 
touch with subjects of the Reserved class while at some future date 
and let us hope not a distant date, it is they that will be asked to 
assume charge of the administration of these subjects. Another point 
in connection with the subjects of Ministers is that of their dignity 
in the Executive Government The Repbrt says that the illustrious- 
authors of it do hot make any recommendation in regard to Ministers’ 
emoluments, litis gives a feint idea that their salary may not be on 
the same scale as that of members of the Executive Council. I am 
not one to advocate expensive machinery of administration but when 
it comes to a distinction arising between Ministers of the people and 
Ministers not of the people, ( would sink all considerations of finan- 
cial economy and insist on the Ministers enjoing the same salary as 
Members of the Executive Council. 1 consider it as affecting their 
dignity hot if economy has to be effected it must be effected by reduc- 
ing the salary of the Members of the Executive Council to the level of 
the salary that may be proposed for Ministers. In this connection 1 
may be pardoned for referring to what will appear to be trivial, bnt 
my excuse is that the illustrious authors of the Report hare con- 
cerned themselves with details of the honorific designation of. 
members of the several legislative bodies. At present the advent 
of a Member of an Executive Council, whether Provincial or 
Imperial, is attended with a noisy salute' of guns that docs ao one 
any good. It is merely reminiscent of the age of vanity in which 
the bureaucrat lived and thrived. The days of catching the 
imagination of Indians by noise and din are passed and we hare 
now learnt to 'appraise the value and worth of men by their work 
and not by their tinselled trappings. Let these salutes be discontinu- 
ed and powder saved from unmeaning waste. 

The proposal to appoint additional members of the Executive 
Council, if the Governor chooses, does not seem to roe to be open 
to any serious objection as no portfolio is to be assigned to them 
and their functions will be merely consultative and advisory. So 
lone as the additional members continue to discharge the functiona 
of their substantive appointments and draw merely the pay attached 
♦©-those appointments, and no burden of additional expenditure i» 
thrown on the Province, the proposal may be. regarded as Jmmtesn. 
In respect of the Indian members of the Executive Council he is- 
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«et%> bfe Acted, nor to iM field of choice limited to the Legislative 
Council. The Governor win be free to recommend whoa he wishes 
and. to take into comidemtkn the names of persons who have won 
distinctions whether in the Legislative Council or in any other field . 
I admit that it the Governor is sympathetic and broad-minded and 
works with a view to the ultimate realisation of responsible 
Government, chances are that his f Indian nominee for the 
Executive Council will be a person acceptable to the people but as the 
sattotactorineas of a nomination becomes conditioned on the tenden- 
cies of individual Governors, the search fat » safe man may 
.become common. Out proposal for the election of Indian Executive 
Councillors^ is no doubt open to certain objections but in the existing 
state of things if the Indian people are to be assured that the Indian 
element in the Execntive Council will be truly Indian in aspiration 
there seems to be no other method but that of election whereby such 
an assurance can be given. It may be said that an Indian Execntive 
Councillor holding his office by election may not work as harmoni- 
ously with his colleagues as one who holds his offica by nomination. 
As we have not suggested that the elected Indian member should 
be removable at the witt of the Legislative Council and his appoint- 
ment being permanent for five years there is no reason to apprehend 
that he win indulge in unwarranted friction with his colleagnes. 
What we want is that the Indian member in the Provincial Executive 
Council should be one to possess courage to present the Indian 
view of a question faithfully. If the nominations, in the past, in 
(he Provincial Executive Councils had been as satisfactory as, 
happily, the nominations have been in the .Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, our apprehension regarding the search for a 
safe man would never have come to exist. 

The Congress League Scheme provided special electorates for 
Mu9&lmans for their representation in fixed proportions varying 
according to Several provinces while for other minorities we pro- 
posed separate electorates. The proportions for Muslim 
. representation were fixed after a discussion between the League 
and ourselves. This has given occasion to an observation in the 
Rupert that the compact shows the pressure under which the agree- 
ment was reached. Continuing in the same strain the authors of 
the Report remark that the provision in our scheme concerning the 
discussion of measures affecting either community to proceed bv 
leave of its representatives measures the distance that separates the 
the one from the other. The system of divide and rule is an acknow- 
ledged method in all alien Governments and it to nothing surprising 
if for tbe time betoga feeling has existed between the two great 
commnnitio* of 'fali-itotto anme WB«ta each has a special inter 

feehm abundantly present 
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While the Report dwells on the difficulty with which the agreement 
between the two communities was reached it tails to take notice of 
the lesson the agreement inculcates that those that had been artifi- 
ci&lly parted have at last come to realise that a common 
binds them together and in the unity of action they have eouuamoai 
to see that ties established by an All-wise Providence cannot be tom 
asunder in spite of seductive arts. Is there not in the reunion of 
the Hindu and the Mnsnlman a prophecy of the future ? The Musal- 
man has in certain provinces asked for more than his proportionate 
share and we of the Congress have willingly yielded to his wishes. Yet 
has not the Mnsnlman in provinces where numerically he has had dm 
preponderant population agreed to a lesser proportion of representa- 
tion ? Does not this show that whatever differences artifice had* 
created have by the nnion of hearts and the contention of co mmon 
interest been wiped out ? Bnt let ns look into the Report. The 
illustrious authors say that they are bound to reserve their approval 
of the proportions until they have ascertained what their effect will 
will be upon other interests. While the above observation is made 
the Report proceeds that it welcomes the assent of the Muslim Leagae 
that the Mqsalmans are not to participate in the General electomte 
and a separate electorate is accorded to them. I believe that the 
assent of the League was given on the basis of the proportions agreed 
upon between us and them, and am informed that they take objection 
to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford interfering in the arrangement 
made between the two representative bodies of the country. As a 
criticism on the subject of the representation of minorities I do not 
desire to do more than quote from the Report itself. The Biitiali 
Government is often accused of dividing men in order to govern them 
but if it unnecessarily divide them at the very moment when it 
professes to start them on the road to governing themselves it wil 
find it difficult tomeet the charge of being hypocritical or shortsighted. 
I trust that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are not conations 
that the reservations they have made in regard to Mnsnlman represen- 
tation is liable to be construed into a policy of divide and role. 

Fiscal Policy- 

Tire fiscal policy concerning India has not been stated In say 
detail by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. They say that con- 
nected intimately with the matter of industries is the question of tbs 
Indian tariff. No one can doubt the defect of the existing fiscal 
policy so far as the interest of India is concerned. The subject is 
obviously excluded from discussion as it has been thought undesir- 
able at tltis juncture to raise any question of the modifi c a ti on of the 
fiscal policy. The illustrious authors of the Report say tint they 
have no immediate proposals to make but they are anxious that soy 
decision which may hereafter bo taken should be taken with full 
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appreciation of educated Indian opinion. We have through our 
representatives in the Indian Legislative Council, by our sneed^T 
from public platforms and by thf medium of the prewTexE^ 
thelndian desire for protective tariff. With growing expenditure on 
admuustration and expanding individual needs we look to nrotectiv* 
tariff as a means of bringing relief. We believe that if Industrie^ 
are to be nurtured tariff must be adopted. We are told that onr 
bdief is wrong but so long as our error in calculation is not demon 
stiated 'our faith in protective tariff will' remain. Our desire' for fiscal 
autonomy is not based -upon any hostility to British interest No 
doubt foe extent of Indian gain will mean a corresp onding loss to 
the British merchant but in the larger economy of the Empire a 
strong and prosperous India is of much greater value than mere com 
mercial gain to Great Britain. The need to strengthen the Empire 
is demonstrated by the present War and the necessity for the streng- 
thening of every unit of the Empire is now beyond question I do 
not think any one will dispute the statement that in the past’ Indian 
commercial interest was subordinated to British interest, but with 
a more spacious view of the Empire we expect greater attention to 
be paid to what will conduce to the prosperity on the country. 
Much of the political situation in India is due to economic forces 
that have been silently but surely working. It has often been said 
that foreign capital, which means British capital, has done much for 
the development of Indian resources. That is true if the develop- 
ment of resources as an abstract idea, detached from actual benefit, 
were regarded as a title of the British capitalist to the gratitude of 
the Indian people. The question is, has the kind of development 
that we have had, brought to the Indian the prosperity that he wants? 
The Indian has merely been the producer of raw materials for the 
benefit of British manufacturers who have purchased the materials 
from him at low prices and sold the manufactured articles to him at 


high prices. Industrially we have been left so utterly untrained that 
we have not been able to free ourselves from the . importation of 
foreign manufacturers, while the export of raw materials has conti- 
nued on an ascending scale. Frankly .stated our conviction has been 
that #ur industrial backwardness has been positively encouraged in 
the interest of British manufacturers. This conviction is not based 


upon a mere prejudice that one race may have against another, but 
it is based upon facts of history dating from the time when the com- 
WSttctal irnmfm&xt of the country was fostered by the Company as 
The traditions of the Company 4 inherited by 
•Kfo{fovemii£(pM under the Crown, we believe, have not been departed 
il^ aifo fimhifolmuercial interestahave had the same fostering 
cnsc. foe Company. .The maintenance of the d® 1 ' 

in the country has been unquestionj 
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Air ia the interest of Lancas hir e. The heed for industrial develop- 
ment has been felt by us for a long time and it is at oar solicitation 
•hat die Government now seems to be cognisant o! it We are glad 
to note that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are agreed that tt 
the resources of the country are to be developed the Government 
must take action. We have long urged that the Government ought 
to be alive to their responsibility for the industrial development of 
the co untr y. We have been crying for scientific institutes and tech- 
nical institutions ; we; have urged upon their attention the examples 
of Germany and Japan. Have the Government up to now responded 
to our call with that depth of sympathy that the circumstances de- 
manded ? The dearth of technical institutions in the country testifies 
to the correctness of the charge that the Government, contrary to 
their duty, are indifferent to our industrial growth. Until the Gov- 
ernment come forward as guide and helper the charge will stand and 
we would be entitled to entertain the belief, as indeed at present we 
do, that in the policy of the Government the interest of India is but 
merely secondary. The political consequences of such a belief can 
be easily im tfpneA for no Government can afford to allow the im- 
pression to prevail and to spread that the ruled are being “bled white” 
for the profit of the rulers. The whole subject has been com- 
prehensively put by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in language 

impossible to be excelled. They say : — 

“After the war the need for industrial development will be all the ipeater 
unless India is to become a mere dumping-ground for the manufactures 
of foreign nations which will then be competing all the mow keenly for the 
markets on which their political strength so percept bly depends India 
will certainly consider herself entitled to claim ail the help that her 
Government can give her to enable her to take har place as a manufacturing 
country ; a nd unless the claim is admitted it will surely turn into an insis- 
tent request for a tariff which will penalise imported articles without respect 
of origin. On all grounds n forward policy in ipdaetnal development is 
urgently called for not merely to give India economic stablity , but in order 
to satisfy the aspirations of her people who desire to see her »tand before 
the world ss a weU.peiaed, up-tawlate country ; in order to provide an ontlrt 
for the energies ot her young men who are otherwwe drawn 
Government sendee or a few overstocked profession* > *“ 
now lying unproductive may be applied to the- beneht of the whole commun- 
ity, and in orderthat the too speculative and literary tendencies of Indian 
thought may be bent to more practical ends, and the people may be . better 
qualified to shoulder the new responsibilities which the new constitution 
will ley upon them.” • 

PttUlc Soevictf • 

So fur I have dealt with the proposals mat come under that part 
of the annonncemeiit of the aoth August that relate- 1© the graduu 
development of self-governing institution. 1 now take up that pm 
of the announcement that declares the policy of the increasing 
association of Indians in the administration. 
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The (object is of sufficient importance to have been accorded 
the first place in the declaration of policy. Happily the proposals 
of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford neutralise the effect of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission of 191s. The report 
of the Commission was unsatisfactory enough even for the time 
when it was prepared and it would be much more so now under 
present changed conditions, when volcanic events have caused an 
upheaval in our modes of thought. The Report on the Ref orm* 
as a whole bears testimony to the liberal and sympathetic inclination 
«f its authors in treating Indian questions, and we welcome their 
observation, in dealing with the subject of the public services, that 
an entirely new policy towards the - Indian Government has been 
adopted which must be very largely dependent for success 
on the extent to which it is found possible to introduce 
Indians into every branch of the administration. The declaration 
of policy of His Majesty’s Government ushers in a new 
era in the destiny of India and if that policy is worked out in its 
entirety, until responsible Government is established within a 
reasonable period of time, the discontent that stalks the land will 
not have disappeared. The two great changes that the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy propose in respect of the public services 
are (1) the removal of all racial bars and (s) recruitment in India and 
'England for services for which recruitment in England only is 
permitted at present. These changes will be a concession to the 
Indian demand that has been voiced from the Congress ever since 
its birth. — It will not serve any useful purpose to refer to the past 
history of the exclusion of Indians from the superior services. 
The declaration of policy gives us hope for the future and we are 
now concerned more with what the services are going to be than 
what they have been. No one minimises the record of the Indian 
Civil Service. From its inception that Service has comprised earnest 
and ardent workers of Great Britain, and the Indian Empire of 
to-day is a product of Great Britain in which they have had a 
considerable, if not the main part. Judged from our point of view 
their labours have not been altruistic, but incidentally, while they 
have worked for their own country, they have helped us to ideas of 
fmwiom and liberty, of nationhood and political rights, which I 
treat as acquisitions of the greatest value for the up-building of that 
Tnd i* which is oui* dream to-day and and we hope will be our 
realisation to-morrow. No question of gratitude arises in this as 
we have paid heavily for what we have received. It would be unjust 

to ocnatrue our demand for a larger share in the Services as denoting 

any bostiUty towards the members of the Services. The changes 
proposed in respact af the Public Services are merely steps towards 
.^teStiMta'.'#:iiir: rights audit is a gratifying feature of the 
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changes that in the futare there is to be between die official and 
the non-official more of partnership and less of dictation. The 
Royal Commission of 191s had recommended that 15 per cent of the 
superior posts of the Indian Civil Service should be recruited for fas 
India but Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have raised the propor- 
tion to 33 per cent, and this percentage is to be increscd by if per 
cent annually until the periodic Commisson is appointed which will re- 
examine the whole subject. This means that if the periodic Commis- 
sion comes at the end of ta years the proportion of recruitment fas 
India at the time will be a little more than 50 per cent. The method 
proposed is ascending. Our complaint that we have been shut out 
from practical experience of the prollems of administration is 
acknowledged and it is towards the remedying of that defect that 
racial bars are to be removed and recruitment in India is desired. 
I for my part welcome the proposed changes for they, while 
assuring to us our purpose, do not carry with them the dangers 
of abruptness. 

The Army. 

The policy concerning admission of Indians into Military Service 
has been enunciated by Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in a spirit 
of sympathy towards Indian aspirations. The refusal to provide mili- 
tary training to the Indian people justly laid the Government open to 
the charge that their motive was to keep the Indian down in order 
to rule them. It is gratifying to note that the angle of view on Indian 
questions is changed and the policy of keeping India in a state of 
degrading subjection by emasculating her people is altered. The 
promise of King’s Commissions to Indians is a happy augury of the 
good time to come. 

The Non-Official British Community- 

We have no quarrel with the non-official British community, nor 
do we desire to have any. Under the changed conditions, if res- 
ponsible Government is really established in the land, our attitude to- 
v wards them should be of cordial friendliness, for, whatever conflict there 
may be between the interests of individuals, it would be in the higher 
interests of India that the co-operation of all inhabiting the land 
most be sought and secured. Towards the Anglo-Indian community 
our attitude must be equally friendly* Their position is peculiar in 
the economy of India and when a Government resting on the wishes 
Of the people comes to be established the duty of protecting small 
communities will devolve upon those that are numerically superior* 

I am looking forward to the day when the Anglo-Indian community 
will feel that its Interests are not different from the interests of the 
In d i ans and will drop that aloofness from ns which unfortunately at 
present characterises its attitude. We are asking for a free I n d i a 
and a necessary condition of such an India is the Mending together 
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of the large and small communities into one united nation, the uni- 
fication of all interests is the task before us and lovers of the Countiy 
no doubt realize that this is not the time, nor the occasion, to quarrel 
amongst ourselves.* Those that are not in the fold must be brought 
into It. On the subject of social relations Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford have given to all parties words of advice that we may all 
take to heart. It would be useful to quote here the words of the 
illustrious authors of the report : “If there are Indians who really 
desirq. to see India leave the Empire, to get rid of English officers 
and English commerce, we believe that among their springs of action 
will be found the bitteifness of feeling that has been nurtured out of 
some manifestation that the Englishman does not think the Indian 
ah equal. Very small seeds casually thrown may result in great har- 
vests of political calamity. We feel "that particulary at the present 
stage of India’s progress, it is the plain duty of every Englishman 
and woman, official and non-official, in India to avoid the offence 
and the blunder of discourtesy ; and none the less is it incumbent 
on the educated Indian to cultivate patience and a more generous 
view of what may very likely be no more than heedlessness or differ- 
ence of custom.” 

Conditions of the Problem. 

Leaving aside the historical survey of the past, facts have to be faced 
whether by British statesmen or by us. Macaulay has said : “Of all 
forms of tyranny I believe that the worst is that of a nation over a 
nation” and “the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger.” 
That is as ti jtie now as in the days of Macaulay and his observation 
applies as much to India as to any other country. To deny that 
India feels the yoke of the stranger is to shnt one’s eyes to funda- 
mental facts. The apologists of British rule in India have asserted 
iiat the presence of the British in this land has been due to humane 
motives ; that British object has been to save the people from them* 
stives, to raise their moral standard, to bring them material pros- 
perity, to confer on them the civilising influences of Europe and so 
forth and so on. Thjese are hypocricies common to most apologists. 
The fact is that the East India Company was not conceived for the 
benefit of India but to take away her wealth for the benefit of Britain. 
Tbf%reed of wetifMbat characterized its doings was accompanied 
by greed for tejmlMti possession and when the transference of rule 
from the CcaspsMIe the Crown took place, the greed of wealth and 
lust of power abafed not one jot in the inheritors, the only difference 
being that granny became systematized and plunder became 
scientific. She people know it, they feel it, and they are asking for 
reparation for the incidents of the past. If, as in the language ot 
M *. Asquith, the Bmpke is to be for ns worth living, id, as wcU .*J 
mwhJi - must be made She plea to resist 
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oar demand Is pat forward by short-sighted people that India is not 
yet educationally fit. They ignore the fact that it is not in literacy 
that knowledge of one’s rights lies but in that intuitive capacity 
which is God’s gift to all races. We are told that the educated 
Indian Is removed from the masses and between them there 
is no bond of sympathy to unite them to a common purpose ; that 
the educated Indian is not capable of representing his less fortunate 
brethren ; that the interests of the uneducated classes can be best 
administered by the British officials. The charges against us are 
unjust calumnies and the claims of the bureaucrat to represent the 
masses are arrogant assumptions. After more than a hundred years 
•of uncontrolled sway over India the British administration in this 
country is not able to show a greater result in the spread of literacy 
than about six per cent, of the population, and those that have kept the 
people in the darkness of ignorance are the very people who lay 
claim to the entrustment of the people’s interest to them. It is we 
who have been crying for more education and it is they that have 
been trying to retard mass education. It was our representative^ 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, that introduced the Primary Education Bill 
and it was the bureaucrat that threw it out. It is we who have been 
trying to broaden the political basis, and it is they who are trying 
to narrow it down. The interests of the rulers and the ruled have 
been not only apart but widely divergent. To the advocates of the 
patriarchal system of sheltered existence we raise our warning finger 
to point out the importance of facing. Tor India to remain within 
the Empire she must be freed from an unwholesome tutelage and 
unless she is accorded a place of honor and of dignity alongside 
the self-governing units of the Empire, what is now a source of profit 
will assuredly turn into a source of peril. The present war hat 
revealed the importance of cohesion, and unless that cohesion means 
to India her uplift, it is idle to expect her to work for an Empire In 
which her position is base and degrading. The sense of the unity 
of sentiment and consciousness of the identity of interests that now 
pervade all classes can not now be checked and Indian progress can 
not any more be resisted, and wise statesmanship dictates that in 
dealing with India Great Britain should adopt the noble policy of 
helping India to rise to the full stature and dignity of a Self* 
Governing member of the British Empire. p 

Brother delegates, I have in this add||| *o you purposely 
refrained from indulging in generalities, for I felt that I could more 
usefully eng age your attention with the consideration of the reform 
proposals than abstract discussion of political philiosophy. I have 
not dealt with every detail of the reforms but I have tried to touch 
upon, in brief, the important of the proposals. The subject itself 
is vast, the atmosphere in which it has to be discussed has to bo 
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calm, beat has to be avoided, rhetoric has to give place to sound 
reasoning. To my countrymen I say. “Press your demands forcefully 
and insistently and if yon are not beard now, your canse being 
righteous yon will prevail in the end." And to the great British 
Nation I commend the warning words of their great liberal statesman, 
Lord Moriey : “If Imperialism means yonr own demoralization, 
if it means lowering yonr own standard of civilization and humanity, 
then in the name of all yon hold precions, beware of it," 

, BANDE MATARAilt- 
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Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen As has often been* 
said the Presidentship of the Congress is the highest honour which 
the people of this country can bestow upon any one and it is doubly- 
so when it is conferred a second time. This honour is enhanced 
in the present instance by the fact that you have been pleased to- 
call upon me to guide the deliberations of our great National Assembly 
at a time when momentous events which affect India as well 
as the rest of the civilized world are taking place, and when question* 
of the most far reaching importance which have a direct and 
immediate bearing on our future are to be considered by the 
Congress. I am most deeply grateful to you for this signal mark 
of your confidence in me. I am also grateful to my esteemed 
friend Mr. Vijiaraghava Achariar whom I so much miss in the 
Imperial Legislative Council where his unyielding independence 
and incisive logic made him a source of great strength to the people’* 
cause, and his partiality for an old friend led him to think . that my 
election would serve that cause better at this particular juncture. 
I sincerely wish I could feel that I deserved all this honour and 
confidence. I pray to God that with your generous help I may prove- 
not unworthy of it and that our deliberations may be such as will 
redound to our credit and to the honour and advancement of our 
country. 

The importance of this session of the Congress does dot need 
to be emphasized. We meet to-day in this ancient capital of the 
Indian Empire, hoary with all its historic traditions and associations# 
It irresistibly brings to our minds a crowd of thoughts, happy and 
the reverse, of the glories and the vicissitudes which our ancient land 
has known. The impulse to dwell upon them is strong but I will 
not do so at this place. I will dwell here rasher upon the living 
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India's part In the war. 

We are meeting at a time when the civilised world is celebrating 
the happy end of the greatest and bloodiest war known to history. 
That end was announced in a memorable utterance by the dis- 
tinguished Premier of England. When addressing the people of 
Britain he said : 

"Yon are entitled to rejoiee, the people of Britain, that the Allies and 
the Dominions and India have won a glonous victory." 

It is the most wonderful victory for liberty in the history of the 
world. Yon too, my countrymen, are entitled to rejoice as you 
have actually been rejoicing, that this great victory has been won. 
You are also entitled to feel justly proud that our country has 
played a noble part in this great war and made a magnificent 
contribution to its glorious end. As His Excellency the Viceroy 
very well said the other day— 


She was efcrly in the field helping to stem the rush of the Tutooic hor. 
•dee and she has been there at the end and her troops largely contributed to 
the staggering Mow in Palestine whioh first caused our foe to totter to 
hieftdT 


India had many grievances against England when the war broke out 
but she had not lost faith in the Briton's love of justice and liberty. 
And the moment the message of His Majesty ,the King of England 
and the Emperor of India was received announcing that he had 
been compelled to draw the sword in defence of liberty and of treaty- 
rights and obligations, India loyally put aside her grievances, 
hurried her differences, and her Princes and People readily identified 
themselves with the cause which England had taken up, because it 
was the cause of righteousness and liberty. Both our national tradi- 
tions and our national aspirations predisposed us to that attitude. 
In days long past, the memory of which is still cherished, our an- 
cestors had waged the greatest war recorded in our history "the 
Mah&bharat” and sacrificed the entire manhood of the nation to 
establish the triumph of righteousness. Consequently all classes and 
communities of our people enthusiastically united in giving an assu- 
rance of unswerving loyalty and unflinching support to His Majesty the 
Kfu|^-Emperor, in the prosecution of the war to a successful issue, 
and the Ruling Princes and the people of India made what His 
Majesty was pleased lovingly to describe ii his gracious message 
0f September lari; as prodigal offers of their lives and treasure in 
the cause of the realm. Let us thank God that our deeds have been 
nsgood as onr words. We have helped to the full extent of the 
demand made upon us and more in men, money, and material. , iJotn 
our honoured Ruling Princes and our peasants have cootnbutea 
their quota ri jriwnaal ^rvice to the war and both have mad 
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money contributions in numerous instances beyond their means. 
From the day His Majesty's message was received India urged 
with one voice that her valiant $o!diers should be sent to France to 
be in the forefront of the conflict. Our Jate Viceroy, Lord Harditoge, 
who trusted the Indians and who was trusted by them, appreciated 
our proposal and with the foresight and courage that distinguished 
him he despatched Indian troops to France. Both. India and the 
Allies owe him gratitude for this act of statesmanship Our troops 
saved the situation in France in 1914 and covered themselves with 
glory. The full value of the contributions of the Princes and People 
of India in money and resources remains to be calculated. But we 
know that it amounts to over two hundred milions sterling or three 
hundred crores of Rupees. As regards our contributions in 
men the Secretary of State for India stated the other day in 
Parliament that 1161789 Indians had been recruited since the war 
began and 1215338 men had been sent overseas from India and 
that of those 1 10439 had become casualties. These are contribu- 
tions of which we have'every reason to be proud. More proud are 
we of the fact that throughout all these four years of trial and tribu- 
lation in the face of the extreme suffering which the war inflicted 
upon our people and even when the sky seemed to be much 
overcast, India remained unshaken equally in her loyalty to the King 
IJmperor, and in her resolve to do her utmost to help, the Empire till 
the end. This is particularly note-worthy in the case of our Musal- 
man brethem. Every one knows how deep arc their religious senti- 
ments towards Turkey and how profound their concern in everything 
that affects her. When therefore unfortunately Turkey was pesuaded 
by the Central Powers to join them against our King Emperor 
and his Allies, the feelings of our Mahomedan Brethren were put 
to the test. But it must to-day be a source of the sincerest satisfaction 
to every Indian Mahomedan who loves his country and community 
that the community did not at any time allow its religious sentiments 
to overpower its sense of duty to the King and to the motherland, 
and that it remained firm in its support of the cause of the Empire. 
This is a fact of great moment in the history of our country. It is 
a matter for sincere thankfulness and congratulation to all our fel- 
low subjects and ourselves. 

The Termination of the war. 

Before we proceed further let me ask you, men and women ot 
all faiths, whom it is my privilege at this moment to address and 
who worship onr one common God under different names and in 
diverse ways, to join in offering Him our humble and profound thanks 
that the war has come to a happy end and in praying that it may 
prove to be the precursor of a lasting, just and universal peace. Let 
me next, bn your behalf and on mine, offer dur loyal greetings and 
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dutiful congratulation* to His Majesty the King Emperor on the 
happy termination of the war. It gives ns Indians particular satis- 
faction to think that while the despotic monarchs of other Unds have 
disappeared, our noble King Emperor is exercising his beneficient 
potrer in consonance with the constitution of the country and the 
will of his people. We also offer our cordial congratulations to our 
fellow subjects of the United Kingdom and their sturdy children in the 
dominions overseas on the glorious result of their efforts and sacri- 
fices in the cause of liberty and right. If England had not joined 
the war and thrown her whole strength and resources Hite the right, 
like Belgium France would long ago have been compelled to give up 
the fight and Germany’s ambitions would have been realised. 
Great have been the sacrifices England has made but greater 
therefore is the glory she has won. I am sure you also wish ta 
offer your cordial congratulations to the noble people of France 
who have won imperishable gloxy by sustaining the most splendid 
fight against tremendous odds in defence of their great' land of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. We watched their struggle 
with the deepest sympathy and with the sincerest admiration 
and it is a matter of particular pride and gratification to us to 
think that our Indian Expeditionary Force was able to reach France 
in the nick of time to be of help to them and to save the cause 
both of the Allies and of civilisation in the fearful struggle of 
19x4— 15- 

Thanks to America. 

Lastly we must offer our thanks and congratulations to the great 
people of America whose unselfish entry into the war, involving all 
the tremendous sacrifice of men and money it did, was the finest 
tribute to the righteous character of the war which the Allies had 
been waging, as well as the greatest contributions to the cause of 
liberty and justice. Humanity owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
America for the decisive part which she has played under the wise 
and . firm guidance of its noble President in the overthrow of German 
militarism. Adopting the words of the President— 

We must ill thank God with the deepest gratitude that the Americans 
earns in into the lines of battle just at tne critical moment when the whole 
fatsgff the world seemed to hang in the balance and threw their fresh 
etmgth into the ranks of freedom in time to turn the whole tide and sweep 
eff the fateful straggle. 

It is our privilege and our pride to send *our congratulations to- 
the people of these great nations because our soldiers fought on the 
time side with them on the battle fields of France and Flanders ana 
thereby established between them and us a comradeship in a 
righteous cans? which we fervently hope will be the bails of tatihff 
friendship between us. 
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Tb* hand of Providence In the War. 

Ladies and gentlemen, to my mind the hand of Providence is 
clearly discernible both in the development of this war and its 
termination. The world, and particular the European world, needed 
a correction and a change. It had been too ranch given np to 
materialism and had been too much estranged from spiritual con* 
siderations. It had flouted the principle that righteousness exalteth 
a nation. In spite of the vaunted civilisation of Europe some of its 
nations have been living in a state of international anarchy and their 
relations to one another and to the outer world have turned upon 
force. They have been dominated by an overpowering passion for 
wealth and power and in their mad pursuit of it have trampled upon 
the rights and liberties of weaker states and peoples. Spain, Austria 
and France each sought the mastery of Europe in the past Ger many 
attempted it now. England has not since the fifteenth century 
attacked the independence of any Europoan state but has befriended 
them. Hence they have been threatened by their more powerful 
neighbours- But she too has followed a different policy in Asia and 
Africa. During the last half century only she has waged wars to 
annex Egypt, the Soudan, the South African Republics and Burma, 
besides several other minor wars. There have been great quarrels 
among the nations of Europe about markets and colonial possesions. 
There have been contentions berween France and Germany for the 
-control of Morocco, between Russia and Austin for the control of 
the Balkans, between Germany and the other powers for the control 
-of Turkey. These great rivalries among them have led them to 
live in constant fear of war and ever to keep themselves prepared 
for it. The earth has been groaning under the burden of big 
battalions and armaments. There have been treaties and alliances 
but they were entered into to keep up the balance of power among 
ahem. The determining factor in international relations has been 
force. Any nation which wished to attack another could do so with 
impunity if it made itself superior to that other in brute force. 

England had by a long course of events gained the highest posi- 
tion and power among the nations of Europe. She naturally wanted 
to maintain it at all costs. Her younger sister Germany became 
jealous of her and-, was fired with the ambition to outshine her ; for 
decades past she pursued a systematic policy of national development 
— military, naval, industrial, economic, with the object of striking a 
blow for world power. She converted a whole nation into a wonder- 
fully well-organised, disciplined and equipped army. It is difficult 
to imagine how any nation can prepare itself better to carry every- 
thing before it by force than did Germany. She wanted only to break 
the peace of die world when she thought it was most advantageous 
for her to do so. Her force was strengthened by the forces of her 
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stubborn allies. On the other side were arrayedthe forces of the 
allies— English, French* Russian, Italian, the people of the dominions 
and of India. It is difficult to imagine a stronger array of forces on 
either side than it actually was in this war. If diplomacy had not 
led Russia to fail the Allies they might probably have succeeded 
earlier. But the purpose of the war would not have been served in 
that way. The war therefore went on in its grim horror. A few 
months before the termination of hostilities it seemed as if the 
Germans were going to succeed. The hearts of France and Eng- 
land and the rest of the allied world trembled with fear that in spite 
of all the combined efforts of the Allies and all the sacrifices which 
they had undergone for four years the Germans were' going to- 
succeed in their wicked ambition. But they were in the wrong. 
Providence had decreed that the Allies would succeed because they 
were in the right. But Providence did not yet bless their efforts foi 
they had stilL to learn that the Laws of Karma are inexorable. 

That our acts as angels good or ill, 

Their fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

Many of the Allies also had too often in the past acted on the evil 
principle that might *s right and not all of them perhaps were yet 
prepared to act in their dealings with all nations and peoples on the 
principle that right is might. At the special service of penitence 
and humble prayer held on the third anniversary of the war, the high- 
soured Lord Bishop of Calcutta dwelt upon the fact, that time and 
again the Allies had been held back from victory by circumstances 
which were not or could not be expected And His Lordship asked : 
what was God saying all this while to onr nation and Empire ? “you 
must change, you must change before I can give you victory ." “You 
must change 4 ’ is addressed to the nation ss a whole and to all the 
individuals of it. The United States of America joined with us and 
their adhesion made the continuation of the war certain. Thus our 
nation is granted another chance to change itself. The same divine 
demand is reiterated : “You must change before I can give you 
victory.” It was the evident purpose of Providence that the power- 
ful Nations of the world should undergo the trials of this war ^nd 
re-establish the principle that not only is right the might 
but : international anarchy- should be ended and the warring 
n*tmb«of the world should agree to establish a moral order and a 
permanent arrangement among them to ensure just and fair dealings 
with me another and the rest of the human family in the future. 
For the accomplishment of this purpose it was necessary that the 
war ibtmld ^ end until America joined it and until the nations 
agreed to thepeace proposals which were to be the basis of this 
mder* It was mereiase mly when they had so agreed that Providence 
doabled America toceme in at the critical moment to help the- 
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Allies and to tom the scale against Germany. This is not a matter 
of mere inference and argument. President Wilson had distinctly 
said that America did not come into the war merely to win it. As he 
pot it, she came in to be instrumental in^ establishing a peace secure 
against the violence of irresponsible monarchs and the ambitions of 
military coteries and make ready for a new order for new tdbndations 
of justice and fair dealing. 14 We are about to give order and 
organisation”, said the great American who has evidently been 
appointed by God to be the Master mason in building His new 
temple of international justice— 

We are about to give order and organisation to the pence not only for 
ourselves but for other people of the world as well and as far as they will 
suffer us to serve them. It is international jostioe. We seek not domestic 
safety. 

He had outlined the basis of peace. The Allied Government* 
had accepted his proposals at once. The Central Powers accepted 
it when they could not help doing it. And he is now at the confer* 
ence at Paris to help in the settlement of peace. As he recently 
said “peace settlement which are now to be agreed upon are of 
transcendant importance to us and to the rest of the world. The 
gallant men of our forces on land and sea have consciously fought 
for the ideals of their country. 1 have sought to express these 
ideals and they have been accepted ( by statesmen as the substance of 
their own thought and purpose. As the Associated Governments 
have accepted tb sm I owe it. to them to see to it r so far as in me 
lies, that no aise or mistaken interpretation is put upon them and 
no possible efforts omitted to realise them. It is now my duty, to* 
play my full part in making good what they offered their lives and 
blood to obtain”. 

The Ideals of America* 

Now what are the ideals that America has fought for. President* 
Wilson* stated them in. the clearest terms in his memorable Address 
to Congress on the 9th of Jany., last. It is necessary to recall them 
to mind. He said 4f The way of conquest and aggrandisement and 
secret understanding is past. We entered the war in consequence 
of the violations of right which touched us to the quick and made 
outf* '■ life impossible unless they were corrected and we would be 
secure against their recurrence. We therefore demand that the 
world should be made safe and fit to live in. All peoples of the 
world are in effect gjgtrtners in this interest.” He then enumerated 
his now famous fourteen points. Briefly these were : (1) Open 

covenants of peace openly arrived at without any secret diplomacy, 

(2) freedom of the seas subject to certain international conditions, 

(3) removal of all economic barriers and equality of trade conditions 
among all peoples consenting to the peace and associating for its- 
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(4) national arm amenta to be reduced to die lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety, (5) free, open-minded, and 
absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial claims based on the 
strict observance of the principle that in determining such ques- 
tion! the sovereignty and interests of the populations concerned 
must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the government 
-whose title is to be. determined, ( 6 ) the evacuation of all Russian 
territoiy and the securing to her of unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for independent determination of her own poli tical 
development and national policy, (7) the evacuation of Belgium and 
the complete restoration of her sovereignty, the evacuation of all 
occupied French territories and the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine 
(o) the readjustment of the frontiers of Italy along, clearly recognisa- 
ble lines of nationality, (11) securing to Austria Hungary oppor- 
tunities for autonomous development, (.3) the settlement of the 
disputes of the Balkan States by mutual agreement and international 
guarantees of their political, and economic independence and terri- 
torial integrity, (13) securing sovereignty to Turkey over the Otto- 
man Empire but assuring security of life and autonomous develop- 
ment to other nationalities now under Turkish rule. The creation 
of an independent Polish State with international guarantees of 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity and 
(14) the formation of a general asstyriation of nations under specific 
caovenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of politi- 
cal independence and territorial integrity for great and small states 
*Hka- President Wilson concluded hjs message to Congress with 
tiie following summary of the ideals of America — 

An evident principle runs through the whole programme I have outlined. 
It is the principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities and their right 
to live on equal terms of liberty ana safety with one another. Unless this 
he made its foundation no put of the structure of inte matinnal 
Justice can stand. The people of the United Statee could act upon no other 
principle. They are ready to devote their lives and honour and everything 
they p o ssess, The moral dimax of this culminating war for human liberty 
has oeme and they are ready to put their own strength, their own highest 
integrity and devotion, to the test. 

These noble sentiments are worthy of the great people of America 
and I fin tore they have filled all lovers of right and liberty with 
gratitude and the hope of a better world. There have been attempts 
■ude before this to solve international disputes by arbitration. There 
have been organisations made for prevention of wgrs and preserving 
peace among nations, But never before in the known history of the 
world has there been such a great attempt at establishing new founda- 
tions of justice and fair dealings among the nations of the earth 
and at forming a weridwide organisation to cany out the scheme. The 

this about. The fact that three such 
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liberty-loving* ******** ** Groat Britain, France, and America are 
enited in purpose to give effect to those ideals, that Germany, Russia 
and all the other nations concerned have accepted them, is *a matter 
for the most sincere thanksgiving and congratulation. If the proposals 
are carried out, as we mast all hope and pray they will be, they go hr 
to establish a reign of righteousness among nations and usher in t new 
nra of peace on earth and good will among men. If this comes 
about the enormous sacrifices of life and treasure which the war s has 
entailed will have been tergood purpose. I am sure, my countrymen, 
that you who are the inheritors of a great spiritual civilisation most 
heartily and reverently welcome these proposals and that you will be 
willing to undergo any sacrifice to give them your support. I would 
suggest that as representatives of one fifth of the human race and of 
this great ancient land wc should send to the gentlemen who are 
engaged in this holy task at Paris our respectful good wishes and 
our fervent prayers for the success of their noble undertaking. I 
venture to suggest that we may also convey to them an humble 
expression of our willingness to contribute what lies in our power to 
the success of the scheme. We may assure them that thousands of 
our young men will gladly and gratefully enrole themselves as soldier* 
of God in any international organisation that may he formed to 
support the proposed League of Nations. 


India and the Peace Conference. . 

You will remember, ladies and gentlemen, that when speaking 
of our contributions to the war Mr. Lloyd George had promised 
that India’s necessities would not be forgotten when the i C *cc Lon* 
ferencc was reached. We arc thankful to him and to the Bntisn 
Cabinet generally for having recognised the justice of India s claim 
to be represented at the Conference. Wc are also thankful that 
the Government appointed an Indian, our distinguished countrymen 
Sir S. P. Sinha, to represent her at the Conference. But he has been 
appointed by the Government of India without any reference to 
the public. As he has been so appointed presumably Je *1 
present at the Conference the views which are m consonance witn 
the views of that Government. It may be that those v . , ® ws . 
in agreement u-ith the views of the Indian public or it may not be 
so. Wc do not know what are the conditions under which ^Ir S. Y. 
Sinha has liccn appointed or what instructions the * . .. 

India have given, him. Unfortunately the < .ovornmen ;ofInd»nre 
not rc.s|MMUiiblc toUhc Indian public and as 8 " ,. ^ India, 

is a great divergence of views between them and the] | . 

This licing so one may be allowed to say, withou rrm «on*»ce 
my friend Sir S. 1\ Sinha, that it would have been mmcjnconswMwaa 

and also in keeping with the proposals of the . g,. 

which contemplate the appointment of Ministers from among the 
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elected members of the Councils, if the Government had seen their 
way to ask the Congress and the Muslim League, which they knew 
were going to meet here this week, or the elected members of the 
Imperial and the Provincial Legislative Councils, to recommend an 
Indian *or Indians for appointment by the Government as India's 
representatives at the Conference. In view of the fact that Canada 
is going to have as many as six representatives it need not have been 
apprehended that a request that India should be allowed to have 
move than one. representative would be regarded as unreasonable. 
There la. a widespread opinion in the country that some thing like 
this should have been done. This view is not urged because of any 
delusion that the proposals for constitutional reform relating to India 
will be discussed at the Peace Conference. I suppose every one un- 
derstands that they will be discussed in the British Parliament. But 
it is urged because of the belief that the principles and even some 
of the concrete proposals which will be discussed and settled at the 
Peace Conference will have a great direct bearing on the interests of 
our country. This cannot be disputed. If it were not so there would 
have been little meaning in appointing an Indian to represent India’s 
necessities at the Peace Conference. I am glad that Mis Highness 
he Maharaja Sahib of Bikaner will be there to represent the views 
•f the Indian States and the Ruling Princes whose steadfast loyalty 
.o and support of the King Kmperor during this war has been often- 
times of greater value than their liberal contributions in men and money 
alone. But it will remain a matter for regret that British India will 
not he represented at this great Conference by a person appointed 
by the Government on the recommendation ot the elected represen- 
tatives of the people. 

India's Position- 

India occupied at present an anomalous and unhappy position. 
The people of India Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis and Christians 
are the inheritors of great and ancient civilizations. About a 
hundred and fifty years ago the whole of India was under the rule 
of Indians. At that time she was passing through one of those 
periods of decay and internal disorder which are not unknown in 
the histoiy of other nations. By an extraordinary combination of 
ciicutgstfcnces which had their origin in the condition then prevailing, 
indfo ^tme to be placed under the rule of a people living six thou- 
sand miles beyond the seas and strangers to Indians in race, religion 
and dvilization. As has often been said, India w$s never conquered 
I^ il^ £ngli4^ ii tlm literal sense of the term. The English became 
t& parampunt power in India by a series of events carried on by the 
and Indian Allies. The people supported 
ibrnmi Wt$e^^ order and peace 

mdmmlstrsuiosK In the early day? 
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of British Rule English statesmen regarded it as of a temporary 
character. They clearly said that it was their duty to so administer 
Imlia as to help her to take up her own Government and to adminis- 
ter it in her ownr fashion. But as time rolled on and vested interests, 
grew up and became strong a contrary spirit came to dominate the 
British policy in India. The administration came to he conducted 
less and less in a manner conducive to the development of the 
people as a nation and more and more so as to perpetuate their 
subjection. Indians noted it and protested against it. Many large- 
hearted Englishmen deplored it. Foreign critics also noted the fact. 
An eminent Frenchman M. Challey, wrote in his book published a 
few years ago— 

4 *Had England taken as a motto ‘India for the Indians', had she continued 
following the idea of Elphinstone and Malcolm to cousider her rule as tem- 
porary, she might without inconsistency grant to the national party gradual 
and increasing concessions which in time would give an entire autonomy to 
the Indians’’. 

But that is not now her aim. For half a century and more the 
Indians and liberal minded Englishmen had been urging England 
to adopt the policy of India for the Indians. 10 indianise the ad- 
ministration and to give power and opportunity to the Indians to 
administer their own affairs. Thirty years before the war the Indian 
National Congress came in existence and it had ever s nee its birth 
urged that a fair measure of self-government should be given to the 
people. The scheme of reform which th*e Congress put forward in 
1886 was calculated to secure them such power but they have not 
got it till now. Since 1908 we have specially stated that self-govern- 
ment on colonial lines was our goal. 1 draw attention to these facts 
so that it may be remembered that we had been pressing for a 
recognition of our right to self-government long before the war. 
It is not the war, its events and its result, that have led us to ask for 
self government for the first time. Even if the war did not come, 
our claim to it should have been granted long ago as a mere matter 
of right and simple justice. The war no doubt came to help us. 
The contributions which we were able to make, brought about a 
happy change in the angle of vision of the British statesmen. In 
December 15 our two great National institutions, the Congress and 
the Muslim League, that is to say, the representatives of the thinking 
India, jointly put forward a well considered moderate scheme of 
Reform which would have given to the people a substantial 1 measure 
of self-government. It is an open secret now that the response 
which the Government of India suggested to this demand was so 
poor and inadequate that Mr. Austen Chamberlain returned the pro- 
posals and suggested the preparation of a more liberal measure 
which would give some responsibility to the people. In the meantime 
the agitations in support of the Congress-I eague scheme was grow- 
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mg. The Executive Governments in India, Imperial and Provincial 
were generally strongly opposed to the proposals. Many of them 
showed this oppositon by trying to suppress the agitation 'by order 
of internment under the Defence of India Act and in other wavs and 
created much unnecessary tension in public feeling. On the other 
hand, besides the Indians there were Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who urged th'at the promise of self-government should not be delayed, 
ind a high souled Englishman like the Lord Bishop of Calcutta said* 
in tlfe course of the Service to which reference has bren made 
before : 

We must now look at our paramount position in the light of our new 
war ideals. The British Rule in India must aim at giving India opportuni- 
ties of self-development according to the natural bent of its peoples. With 
this end in view the first object of it* ruler* must be to train the Indians in 
self-government. If we turn away from any such application of our principles 
tothi* country it is but hypocrisy to come before < Jod with the plea that 
our calls*; is the cause of liberty/' 

The situation rendered an early announcement of the intentions 
of Government necessary. It was in this state of affairs that the 
Secretary of State far India made the now famous declaration of the 
aoth August 1917 in which he definitely stated that the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire was the policy of His Majesty's Government. It had 
decided that accepting the Viceroy s invitation the Secretary of State 
should shortly visit India to consider what those steps are that should 
be taken and to receive suggestions of representative bodies and others 
regarding them. It also promised that an ample opportunity would be 
afforded for public discussion of the proposals which would be sub- 
mitted in due course to Parliament. We therefore welcomed 
the announcement and were grateful for it though dissatisfied with 
its qualifying conditions. In the circumstances then exist- 
ing we accepted it with hope and gratitude. Mr. Montagu came 
to India with a deputation of distinguished men taking the announce- 
ment of the 20th August as laying down the terms of their reference. 
He and Lord Chelmsford elaborated proposals as to the first substan- 
tial iteps which should be taken to give effect to the policy enunciated 
in it. The limitations of the announcement naturally had their effect 
in determining the nature and extent of their proposals. These pro- 
posals have now been before the public for several months. They 
have been vigorously criticised by various bodies on the first publica- 
tion of the proposals. While some of our prominent public men 
gave them a cordial welcome, others condemned them as unsatis- 
factory and disappointing. Some urged their total rejection. The 
Congress Lcagweacheme which had been pot forward with the an»r 
uhnoos support of ihe public men of the country was calculated to 
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tnumfer control to the representatives of the people born in the provin* 
dal Government, tad subject to certain reservations, in the Govern- 
ment of India* The official scheme proposed a limited measure of 
control in the provincial Governments and absolutely none over the 
Imperial Government. The official proposals thus fell very short 
of the Congress League scheme. They were therefore generally 
regarded as inadequate. It was clear that while acknowledging that 
the proposals constitute an advance on existing conditions in certain 
directions the bulk of public opinion in India was not satisfied with 
the scheme as it stood. Almost every body who was any body 
wanted more or less important modifications and improvements in 
the scheme. The scheme proposed the introduction of a certain 
measure of responsible government in the provincial Governments 
and was in this respect more in conformity with the announcement 
of the 20th August than the Congress League scheme, and many 
of us urged that the official proposals should be accepted subject 
to the necessary modifications and improvements. This view found 
general acceptance in the country. When the special Congress 
met at Bombay it was apprehended in some quarters that the opi- 
nions of those who were in favour of insisting upon the acceptance 
of the Congress League scheme and the rejection of the official pro- 
posals might prevail at the Congress, but the proceedings of the Con- 
gress lent no support to these apprehensions. While the Congress 
made its acknowledgements to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
for their earnest attempt to inaugurate a system of responsible 
Governmentin India, it made it clear that it regarded the proposals 
as they stood as unsatisfactory and disappointing. At the same 
time it recognized that the official scheme was more in consonance 
with the announcement of August 20th, and it therefore decided to 
accept that scheme in its outline and to urge modifications and 
improvements consistent with the outline, which in its opinion were 
absolutely necessary to make it a substantial first step towards res- 
ponsible Government in India, that is, both in the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments. 

Congress and Moderate Conference. 

Three months after a conference, organised by those of our 
prominent public men who had more cordially welcomed the pro- 
posals of reform than the great bulk of the public, met at Bombay. 
They too agreed with the Congress and the League in asking for 
certain essential modifications and improvements in the scheme. 
It has thus become as dear as noonday light that enlightend 
Indian public opinion is unanimous in urging that the principle of 
responsible government should be introduced in the Government or 
India simultaneously with a similar reform in the provinces and 
that there should be a division of functions in the Central Govern- 
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meat into reserved and transferred as a part of the first instalment 
of reform. It is unanimous in urging fiscal freedom for India. 
It is perfectly unanimous in urging that half the number of the 
member of the Council of State should he elected. It is unani- 
mous in urging that the Indians should constitute one half of the 
executive Government of India. It is unanimous in requiring that 
the .elective majority should be fourfifths, and that the reserved list 
should be as small and (he transferred list as large as possible. It 
is unanimous in asking that ministers should be placed on a footing 
of perfect equality with the member* of the Executive Council, h 
Is unanimous in asking for a complete separation of judicial from 
executive functions. It is unanimous in urging that 50 j*er cem 
of the posts in the Indian Civil Service, and to start with, 25 per 
cent of the commissions in the army should be secured to Indians 
and that adequate provision for training them should be made in 
the country itself. It is unanimous in urging that the ordinary 
constitutional rights, such as freedom of the press and public 
meetings, and open judicial trial should be safeguarded though 
there is a difference of opinion about the methods suggested to 
secure the end. I have not attempted an exhaustive enumeration. 
My object here is to show that there is, notwithstanding differences 
in unimportant matters and notwithstanding all that we fear of divi- 
sions and parties, there is a practical unanimity in the country about 
the most essential changes and improvements which are needed in 
the proposals of reform. 


I will not anticipate your decisions. It is for you to decide, 
whether in yiew of the events which have taken place since the 
Congress met, you will reconsider any or all of the matters which 
were considered by the Special Congress, or whether you will 
let its decision? stand as they are. Considering how grave ami 
momentous are the issues involved I would reconsider them and 


welcome any suggestions which would improve them. Since the 
Congress met events have taken place which would obviously 
justify such a course. As a mere illustration I draw your attention 
to one. In the resolution relating to the Provincial Government, 
whilft holding that th<? people are ripe for the introduction of full 
provincial autonomy, the Congress said that it was yet prepared 
with a view to facilitating the passages of reforms to leave the 
departments of law, police and justice (prisons excepted) in the 
bauds of the Executive < lovcmmcnt for a period of six years, bmee 
this resolution was passed the Functions Committee as veil 

onv»ra1 nrovinccs. 


rasa resolution was passed the functions L onvmutec as «*• 
the Franchise Committee have already visited several provinces, 
and in two of the major provinces it has been urged that F 0 ’ 
vincia] autononyshould be granted there at once; namely tni 
United Provinces ind Bomba)— in the former by the provincial 
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Congress Committee end in the latter by. the non-official mem- 
bers of the Bombay Legislative Council among whom are such 
esteemed gentlemen of known moderate views as the Hon. Me. 
Gokuldas Parekh*. We may assume that Bengal and Sfadras 
also will demand full provincial autonomy. In view of these 
facts the resolutions of the Congress on the subject may well 
be reconsidered. 

India and the Results of the War 

But by far the most important event which has taken place 
since the Congress met is the happy termination of the war. 
Tn concluding their report on Indian Constitutional reforms Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford said — 

“If anything could enhance the sense of responsibility under which our 
recommendations are made in a matter fraught with consequence* no immense 
it would be t)fe knowledge that even as we bring our report to an end far 
greater issues- still hang in the balance upon the battle-fields of France. 
It is there and not in Delhi or Whitehall that the ultimate decision of 
India's future will be made. 

Happily for India and the rest of the civilised world that decision 
has now been made. It was announced in the memorable utter- 
ances ot the Premier referred to before in which he said 

“You are entitled to rejoice, the people of Britain, thiit the Allies, Domi- 
nions and India have won a glorious victory/* 

It is the most wonderful victory for liberty in the history of the 
world. How does this great event affect our position, how fai* is 
India going to share the fruits of the glorious history to which it 
has been her privilege to contribute ? It is highly encouraging in 
this connection to remember how generous has been the apprecia- 
tion expressed by the distinguished Premier and other statesmen of 
Great Britain of the services of India to the war. Let me re- 
call a few of their utterances. 

(1) Speaking in September 1914 Mr. Asquith, the then Prime 
Minister of England said 

We welcome with appreciation arid affection I ndia’s preferred aid in the 
cause of the Empire which knows no distinction of raep or class, where all alike 
are subjects of the king Emperor, and are joint and equal custodians of her 
common interests and fortunes. We hail with profound and heartfelt gra- 
titude their association side by side and shoulder to shoulder with the Home 
and Dominion troops under a* flag which is a symbol to all of the unity that 
the world in arms cannot dissever or dissolve/ 

(2) Mr. Bonar Law said — , . . - . . 

I do not think v* fully realize how much these Indians who have fought 

and died by the side of our soldiers have helped us through these long 
month*/’ w 

(3) Speaking on the 9th of September Lord Haldane, the then 
Lord Chancellor of England, said 
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** India* soldiers are fighting for the liberty of humanity's gnat cause. 
Hence things cannot be left as they are". 

(4) Speaking in February nth in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Lloyd George said : — 

•‘The contribution of the lkmiinion* and of India h:i* boon splendid, the 
assistance they have given us in the most trying hours of this campaign ha* 
been incalculable in its value.*’ 

(5) In the introduction to. Col. Mcrewclher's “Indian Corps in 
France’’ Lord Curzon said : 

“Tho* book dtsmbvs the manner in which the force and the drafts am : 
reinforcements by which- it was followed comported themselves in the 
fearful struggle of That the Indian expeditionary foree arrived 

in the niek of time. tlm: it helped to save the cause both of the Allies 
and of civilization after the sanguinary tumult of the openiug weeks of 
the war, lias been openly acknowledged by the highest in the laud from the 
Sovereign downward*. 1 recall that it was emphatically stated to me 
by Ijord French himself that the nature and value of that service can uevei 
be forgotten.’* 

Speaking again in the House of Commons, Mr. Lloyd lieorge 
said •*and then there is India, how bravely, how loyally she has sup- 
ported the British armies. The memory of the powerful help which she 
willn.gly aeeonled in the hour of our trouble will not be forgotten uftei 
the war is over and when the afi’airs of India come up for examination 
and for action.” 

(7) Speaking on the Sth of November last Mr. Lloyd George said : - 
“these young nations ( the Dominions ) fought bravely and contributed 
greatly and won their place at the Council table. What is true of 
them is equally true of the great empire of India which helped u* 
materially to win these brilliant victories which were the beginning 
of the disintegration of our foes. India's neeessities must not he forgot- 
ten when the peace conference meet. We have had four years of great 
brotherhood. Let it not end there.’* 

I am sure we all feel most deeply grateful to these our Knglish 
fellow subjects Jor their generous appreciation of our contribution 
to the war. The question now is to what extent is India going to 
be benefited by the principles for which she gave her lives and 
treasure, namely the principles of justice and liberty, of the right 
of every nation to live an unmolested life of freedom, and to grow 
according to its own God-gjven nature, to manage its own affairs and 
to rndtald its own destiny. 

The principles for which Great Britain and the allies fought 
have now been embodied in the peace proposals of President 
Wilson to which I have referred before. Those principles haw 
been adopted with the hearty concurrence and support ol Great 
Britain. Indeed the credit for adopting them is in one sense 
greater in the case of Btitain and France than in that of America. 
For Britain and France bad borne the brunt of the war for fout 
years and by their unconquerable courage and heroic sacrifices 
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made it possible for themselves and the Allies to achieve the final 
victory. Besides, their sufferings and sacrifices had also been in- 
comparably greater than those of the American and their feelings 
far more deeply injured. It was the more praiseworthy of them, 
therefore, that they readily agreed to the peace proposals which 
ran counter in some instances to the decisions which they had 
themselves previously arrived at. Now the principle of justice to* 
all peoples and nationalities and their right to live on equal terms- 
of liberty and safety with one another is clearly embodied in them. 
Each nation is to be given the freedom to determine its own affairs 
and to mould its own destinies. Russia is to have an unhampered 
and unembarassed opportunity for independent determination of 
her own political development and national policy. Austria-Hungary 
is 10 be accorded the opportunity of autonomous development, 
international guarantees of political and economic independence 
and territorial integrity are to be secured to the Balkan States and 
to the independent Polish States which are to be created. Nation- 
alities other than Turkish now under the Turkish rule arc to be 
assured security of life and autonomous development in the ad- 
justment of colonial claims. The principle to he followed is that 
in determining such questions the sovereignty and interests of the 
population concerned are to have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the Government whose title is to be determined. How 


far those principles of autonomy and self-determination arc to 
be applied to India — that is the question for consideration. We are 
happy to find that the Governments of Britain and France have 
already decided to give effect to these proposals in the case of 
Syria and Mesopotamia. This has strengthened our hope that they 
will be extended to India also. We, standing in this ancient capital of 
India, both of the Hindu and the Mohamedan period, it fills me my 
countrymen and countrywomen, with inexpressible sorrow and shame 
to think that we, the descendants of Hindus who ruled for 
four thousand years in this extensive empire, and the descendants 
of Musalmans who ruled here for several hundred years, should have 
so far fallen from our ancient state that we should argue our 
capacity for even a limited measure of autonomy and self-rule. 
But there is so much ignorance among those who have got a deter- 
mining voice in the affairs of our country at present that if I but 
had the time I would tell them something of the capacity of our 
peoples, Hindus and Musalmans, till the advent of British rule 
in India. 1 may refer those who care to know it to the papers pub- 
lished at pages 518 to 624 in Mr. Dadabhoi Naroji’s book on I roverty 
wad Un-British rule in India. I will content myself with saying' 
that one third of India comprising a population of ^ 

millions is still under Indian rule and that the administration or 
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many of the Indian States compares very favourably with that of 
British-lndia. Has the fact of our being under British rule for 
150 years rendered us less fit for self rule than our fellow subject 
in our, Indian States ? Arc a people who can produce a scientist 
like Sir J. C . Bose, a poet like Sir Rohindra Nath Tagore, lawyers 
like Sir Rhasham Iyengar and Sir Rash Bchari Ghose, administrators 
like Sir T. Madhava Row and Sir Salar Jung, Judges of the High 
Court like Syed Mahmood and Telang, patriots and public men 
like ** Dadabhoy Naoroji and Ranade and Phcrojsha Mehta and 
Gokhale, industrialists like J. W Tata and his worthy son Sir Dorab 
Tata, and a servant of humanity like Mr. Gandhi, and soldiers who 
have rendered a good account of themselves in all the threatres of 
the war, unfit for self-government in their domestic affairs ? I hope 
that the insult of such an assumption will no longer he added to 
the injury that is lacing done us by being kept out of our birth 
right to self-government and that the principle of self-determination 
will be extended to India. Now, Ladies and Gentemen, let us 
make it clear what wc mean when we talk of self-determination. 
There are two aspects of self-determination as it has been spoken 
of. One is that every Nation should have the right, to sav 
whether they will live under the suzerainty of one power or of 
another. So far as we Indians, arc concerned we have no need 10 
say so and do not desire to exercise that election. Since India 
passed directly under the British Crown we have owned allegiance 
to the sovereign of England. We stand unshaken in that allegiance. 
We gladly renewed our allegiance to fais Majesty, the King Emperor 
in person when he was pleased to visit India in t 912 after his 
coronation in England. Wc still desire to remain subjects of the 
British Crown. There is however the second and no less impor- 
tant aspect of self determination, namely, that being under the 
British Crown we should be allowed a complete responsible Govern- 
ment on the lines of the Dominions in the administration of all our 
domestic affairs. Wc are not yet asking for this either. We nre 
asking tor a measure of self-government which we have indicated bv 
onr Congress-League scheme of 1915. We ask that the measure 
of .self-government or .responsible government which you please to 
g»l to us should be judged and determined in the light of the 
principle of self-determination which has emerged triumphant out 
of this devastating war. In order that this should be done it is not 
■accessary that the proposals of reform which have been elaborated 
by Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford should be laid aside and a 
brand new scheme prepared, "The special Congress and the Moslem 
League have expressed their willingness to accept those proposals 
with the modificatfotis and improvements which they have advocated. 
This great Congress representing the people of all classes and creed . 
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Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis and Christians, representing all in- 
terests, landholders and tenants, merchants and businessmen, educa- 
tionists, publicists and representatives of other sections of the people, 
is assembled here to-day to express the mind of the people on this 
question. One special and particularly happy feature of this 
Congress is the presence at .it of hundreds of delegates of the tenant 
class who have come at great sacrifice from far and near to join 
their voice with the rest of their countrymen in asking for a subs- 
tantial measure of self-government. This representative Congress 
of the people of India will determine and declare what in its opinion 
should be the measure of reform which should be introduced into 
the countiy. Let the British Government give effect to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination in India by accepting the proposals so 
put forward by the representatives of the people of India, let the 
preparation incorporate the principle of self-determination and pro- 
vide that the representatives of the people of India have an effective 
voice in determining the future steps of progress towards complete 
responsible government. This will produce deep contentment and 
gratitude among the people of India and strengthen their attach- 
ment to the British empire. 

Revolutionary Activities in India- 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think I have said enough to show how 
strong is our case both on the ground of justice and of necessity 
for a substantial measure of responsible government. We have 
noted with thankfulness the attitude of the British statesman to- 
wards the cause of Indian Reform and while we have noted with 
satisfaction that in their election manifestoes, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Asquith, m short the leaders of all parties 
in the United Kingdom, have pledged themselves to the introduc- 
tion of responsible government in India, we regret to find that a 
limited liability company known as the Indo-British Association 
has been established in London with the distinct object of opposing 
the cause of Indian reform and both that association and other 
European and Anglo-Indian bodies in India, who are opposed to any 
measure of power being transferred to the Indians, have been mis- 
using the Rowlatt Committees report to create a wrong impression m 
the minds of the British People. This is a wicked attempt. One 
should have thought that with the overwhelming proof of the loyalty of 
the people of India to the British Crown not even the worst detractors 
of the Indians would venture to make such an attempt at this juuc- 
ture making a case against the loyalty of the Indian people. 1 
Rowlatt Committee has brought the fact of that loyalty into greater 
prominence. The commitee have summed up their conclusion as 
follows!*— ' 

"We have now investigated all the conspiracies connected with 
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the revolutionary movement in Bombay. They are purely Brahman 
and morally Chitpavan. In Bengal the conspirators have been young 
men belonging to the educated middle classes. Their propaganda 
has he^n elaborate, persistent and ingenious in their own province. 
It has produced a long scries of murders ami robberies. In Behar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Madras 
it took no root but occasionally led to crime or disorder. In the 
Punjab the return of the emigrants from America bent on revolu- 
tion and bloodshed produced numerous outrages and the “Ghadar” 
conspiracies of 1915. In Burma too the “Gadar” movement was 
active but was arrested. Finally came a Mahomedan conspiracy 
confined to a small clique of fanatics and designed to overthrow the 
British Rule with foreign aid." 

“All these plots have been directed towards one and the same 
object, namely, the overthrow by force of the British rule in India. 
Sometimes, they have been isolated, sometimes they have been inter- 
connected, sometimes they have been encouraged and supported by 
the German influence.'’ 

Now assuming that the whole of this statement is accurate, let 
us note what the committee say about them. They say all have 
been successfully encountered with the support of Indian loyalty. 
This should be enough to silence the caluminators of India as was 
very well observed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford on Indian 
Constitutional Reform. Whatever qualifications may be needed 
in the case of particular classes, the people of India as a whole are 
in genuine sympathy with the cause which the Allies represent, 
however much they may find fault with the Government. They are 
true in their loyalty to the British Crown — the loyalty of the 
country generally emphasised by the attempts made by very small 
sections of the population to create trouble. Most sincerely do I 
deplore and so does every thoughtful Indian that any of our youth 
should have been misled into what the Rowlatt Commitee have des- 
cribed, a movement of perverted religion and equally perverted 
partiotism. I deplore that they should have been led into any 
criminal organization or conspiracy against the Government. I 
equally deplore that they should have committed any acts of violence 
against any of their fellowmen. But let not the misdeeds of a small 
number of misguided youths be pitted against the unswerving loyalty 
of 320 millions of the people of India. 

When the British Government was established in this country the 
idea was that it should be temporary to enable the Indians to regain 
the balance but instead of giving the Indian’s opportunities to exer- 
cise the power of administration they imported any number of Euro- 
peans not only in t|ke military but also in the civil service. Insteaa 
of there being a rule that no Indian shall be (ttbarred from holding 
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any appointment there .ought to have been a rule that Indians shall 
be employed in various offices unless circumstances made it necessary 
to import an Englishman. 7 

Commissions in the Army. 

He also referred to the various demands of the Congress includ- 
ing that for the commission in the army and in this connection he 
said that he knew it as a fact that in 1911 when the coronation took 
place Lord Hardinge had recommended that commissions should be 
thrown open to Indians but that was not done even now. Only ten 
Commissions were to be given but he understood that so far only five 
persons have been nominated. 

Having made a passing reference to expensive administration he 
dwelt on questions of education, proverty, and public health and 
industries. He said his object'in pointing out all these difficulties 
was to show that the system of Government by the present bureaucra- 
cy had failed very largely. While he acknowledged all the good 
it had done it had failed to promote the welfare of the people as it 
should have. 


The Behar Civil Service Association- 


It was a matter of surprise and pain to read of a circular by the Sec- 
retary to the Civil Service Association in Behar asking for the organis- 
ed expression of opinion on behalf of the Civil Service on the reform 
proposals. Now everybody in the service was free 10 hold and to 
express his opinion individually ; but to think that for the members 
of the Civil Service to organise an expression of opinion about reforms 
which is likely to assume the shape of hostile opinion is a thing which 
has shocked Indian opinion. The circular said that effort was 
made in every province to have an organised expression of opinion. 
He appealed to the members of the Civil Service to think if this was 
the right course to pursue. They had come to serve India. Many 
had served well and they felt grateful for that, but if attempt was 
:made by them as a body to prejudice or to oppose the present reforms 
it would be a matter of very serious complaint for India. Indians 
looked upon them to co-operate with them in making the Reforms 
a success and he hoped the advice given to them by Lord Hardings 
would be remembered by them. There was great opposition. against 
the reforms in England and if the Civil Service at this critical juncture 
throw in their weight against the reform proposals, India would have 
serious reason to complain. He hoped that the service would stand 
up for the interests of India and Indians to whose service they had 


riven the best of their years. 

Root cause of Anarchism* _ , 

Referring to the Rowtatt Committees Report, he obserwd that 
fee had exp ressed before this his whole hearted regret ®d condem- 
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nation of the policy adopted by some of their misguided youths but he 
asked them to remember the circumstances in which that tendency 
grew. He asked Englishmen to consider what passed in India 
from 1897 to 1915. While on one side there were causes given for 
complaint, their just demands tor reforms were not conceded. All 
these causes, which he described at some length contributed to the 
state of feeling which might pardonably lead youths to sedition. 
If this was borne in mind they would arrive at the just conclusion, 
and remedy for the state of thing. The remedy was not to be found 
iir the repressive legislation but in large arid liberal measures of 
reforms which would promote contentment and satisfaction among 
the Indian people. 

Deputation to England- 

Continuing the President said that the situation he had described 
showed that their cause was just and that opportunity was very 
favourable but it also showed that the opponents were strong and 
there was great need of sending powerful deputations to England. 
He hoped that the Congress would decide to send a deputation at 
an early date. The strength and influence which their deputation 
would possess would be derived from them and he therefore asked 
their attention to the principle of self-determination about which they 
had heard so much. He asked them to apply that principle to 
themselves. He asked them to determine that henceforward they 
would be equal fellow subjects in the Empire. He asked them to 
determine that hereafter they would resent most strongly any effort 
to treat them as inferior people. He asked them to claim with all 
the strength they commanded that in their country they should have 
the opportunity to grow just as Englishmen grew in the United 
Kingdom. He asked them to inculcate that principle wherever they 
went and he appealed to them to establish their Congress Committees 
in every Taluk and Tehsii and to see that the people understood this 
principle. If they did so, working with one purpose, he was sure 
God would grant them self-government earlier than expected. 



THE FIRST, 

All India Moderate Conference 

Bombay 9 Nov.— —1918. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

( The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra N. Banerji ) 

Our Creed* 

In the course of his address the President said : — 

Our creed is co-operation with the Government whenever practi- 
cable, and opposition to its policy and measures when the supreme 

interests of the Motherland require iL Our guiding principle is 

“co-operate when we can ; criticise when we must.” It is not “criti- 
cise when we can ; co-operate when we must.” We deprecate 
opposition for the sake of opposition. Let the occasion arise, and 
let me assure you that we of the Moderate party, and I am sure I am 
permitted to* speak n Choir name and on their behalf, are prewired to 
repeat the same- uwrpter in our national history [like the Anti-partition 
agitation ] But God be thanked, the times are changed — the angle 
of vision of our rulers has. undergone a profound transformation. A 
change,, a welcome change, has come over the spirit of their dreams, 
and they have extended to us the hand of fellowship and friendship. 
Let us grasp it with alacrity and enthusiasm, and in co-operation with 
British statesmanship, let us. match forward to the accomplishment 
of the high destinies that under the Providence of God are in store 
for us. It is because the leaders of the present-day Congress move- 
ment will not recognise the change, the profound change in the spirit 
and the policy of the Government, and persist, despite the altered 
conditions, in a campaign of opposition, that we are here in this 
platform holding a separate Conference of our own, where in an 
atmosphere of harmony, of unity of views, ideals and aspirations, we 
can formulate our proposals with regard to the greal constitutional 
changes with which We stand confronted to-day. 

The Reform Preposals. 

He then examined the Reform Proposals and continued : 

Here I mnst pause for a moment to refer to the charge of 
mistrust of the people which* it is alleged, the authors of the Report 
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exhibit in their proposals. Such a charge is inconsistent with the 
spirjt and essence of the noble message which I have just quoted and 
with the general breadth and liberality of the proposals themselves 
which in the opinion of all, friends and foes, critics and advocates 
al ke, are admittedly a great advance upon the existing state of things, 
an ! d in the opinion of many constitute a stage towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government. In judging of the proposals 
contained in the Report we cannot overlook the qualifying chuses. 
Responsible Government, under the terms of the declaration of the 
aoth Augst, 1917, is to be attained by and through progressive 
stages. We cannot go behind that declaration. 

After justifying the limitations contained in the Report he said : 

Whatever differences of opinion there may exist with regard to 
this view, it is impossible to dispute the fact that the proposals have 
been cast upon lines which on the whole have received a gratifying 
measure of support from the British public. They introduce im- 
portant constitutional changes with safeguards which rouse no mis- 
giving or suspicion amon£ the conservative elements of British 
society. T therefore dismiss the plea ot mistrust of the people 
brought against the framers of the Report. Caution, even carried 
to the verge of timidity, is not mistrust. Caution is an intellectual 
quality : mistrust is a moral distemper ; and when widely divergent 
opinions have to be conciliated, boldness has to be combined with 
caution. 

Congress-Leagfie Scheme- 

I am well aware of the objection that will be urged. It will be said 
in reply that the latest pronouncement of the Congress-League Sche- 
me which was authoritatively adopted at Lucknow is cast upon diffe- 
rent lines. Now that scheme was avowedly a transitory arrangement. 
A new situation having been created by the message of 20th August, 
a new programme had to be followed ; and the special session of the 
Congress adopted such a programme. Recognising the scheme as 
a factor which has to be dealt with, it sought to work into its frame- 
work the fading features of the Congress-League scheme with the result 
that it practically transformed it out of recognition. It amounted to 
refection by a flank movement. Our procedure is different. As I 
have already observed, we take our stand upon the basic pledge of the 
joth. August, and our suggestions for the modification and expansion 
of the scheme are in entire conformity with the spirit and essence 01 
the great pledge, not seeking to tamper with it, or to go beyond it, 
but to keep within its broad and beneficient lines. 

Opposition to the s^berne* 

Indeed the opposition to the scheme liked by the Extremist 
leaden and thdt followers is a real difficulty In ©nr pay which has 
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-to be met and overcome. Lord Sydenham, in the debate which took 
place In the. House of Lords early in August, quoted Mr. Tilak in 
support of hts condemnation of the Scheme and in urging t h a t it 
should be dropped. It is a strange alliance. Once again the truth 
is illustrated that extremes meet. But it is an alliance, not indeed 
ratified by convention or consent (though both parties want the 
same thing, viz. the rejection of the scheme), which is disastrous to 
the best interests of India ; and onr English friends are insistent in 
their appeal to us to unite in our support of the Reform Scheme 
and to unmistakably demonstrate our acceptance of it. f He then 
quoted from Sir Herbert Robert’s speech, the Manchester Guardian 
and the London correspondent of the Hindu on the British view 
regarding the proposals and apprehended something worse for the 
Reforms in view of what fell from Lord Curzon recently in the Lords 
as to the attitude of the British Government.] 


The Reform Scheme Proposals for the Provinces- 

So far I have said nothing about the Reform Scheme. The 
matter has been discussed threadbare in the Press, on our public 
platforms and in our Conferences. I take it that with the general 
features of the Schepne every one is more or less conversant ; I 
further take it that there is amongst us absolute unanimity in favour 
of the view that the Reform proposals represent a distinct advance 
upon the existing state of things and that there is an overwhelming 
consensus of opinion that they constitute a definite stage towards the 
progressive realisation of responsible government. It is upon the 
reform of the provincial administrations that the authors of the 
scheme concentrate their attention ; and its merits are to be judged 
by their proposals in this connection. [He then dwelt on the pro- 
posals in the Report on this point and c mtinued : — ] 

The effect of this arrangement will be that in the major provin- 
ces the personal of the Executive Government will have an 
Indian majority, and in the minor provinces, there will be an 
adequate representation of the Indian element. Thus, both in 
in the Legislature and on the Executive Government of the major 
provinces, there will be an Indian majority, and in . those of the 
minor provinces there will be ah adequate representation of Indiaq 
members. The budget will J>e prepared by th Executive Govero- 
nmept as awhoi#and will be submitted to the Legislative council 
for adoption and the Resolutions of the Council on the Budget 
w *ll be binding on the Government, save and except any item m 
the reserved subjects in regard to which the Govemor may certi- 
fy that it is necessary for the public safety and tranquility or tor 
the discharge ofhis y«spdhStbilities m connection with the reserved 
^aches of tfc^ adminirtnttion. It is a special power; and as suc£ 
a take it, will big used only cm emergent occasions. Lastly, I come 
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to the division into reserved and transferred subjects which ^ 
tote a perhaps the most vital feature of the Reform proposals 
Certain subjects which are called transferred will be made over 
' to Indian ministers to he ‘.appointed by the Governor. What .these 
‘ transferred subjects are to be will be determined by the Committee 
that has been appointed. Among die transferred branches are 
those which, in my opinion, and I think in the judgment of all 
impartial men, am nation-building subjects. Let us take one of diem 
for instances, — Education. The control of primary and ♦«*h niral 
education is to be made over to Indian ministers, what does that 
imply ? It means this — that the Indiam ministers or the representa- 
tives of the educated classes will be brought into actual living contact 
with illiterate masses of their countrymen shaping, guiding and 
moulding their minds and aspirations, leading them onward and up- 
ward to the upbuilding of a true national life. 

The Indian ministers are to hold their office during the life-time 
of the Legislative Assembly, that is to say, for a period of 3 years. 
They will be eligible for reappointment in the event of their being 
re-elected by their, constituencies. Therefore, their continuance in 
office as Ministers after their first term of office will depend upon the 
suffrages of their electorates. From the very first it will be their 
duty, as it will be their interest, to try to please their electors and to 
obtain from them a re-election for the second term. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the accountability of these Ministers to their 
electorates begins from the very first stage ; but more than that 
their responsibility to the Legislature is enforced in a more direct 
way. The supplies relating .to the transferred branches will be 
voted by the Legislative Council. ' In the case of an unpopular 
Minister, the Legislative council may refuse to grant him the 
supplies. Thus even in the first stsge, I say, there ia responsibility 
to the electorate in a modified form and in a larger measure to the 
Legislative Council'. And after 5 years, the salaries of the Indian 
Ministers will be placed on the estimate and voted upon every year, 
and after to years, there wilFbe complete responsibility. You have 
responsibility or the beginning of responsibility at the first stage, a 
pouter measure of responsibility, at the intermediate stage, and a 
complete measure of responsibility at the final stage. 

Government of India. ^ 

I am sorry I am not able to speak of the proposal relating to we 
Government of India in the same strain. The message, of the tow 
August lays down that responsible government is to be introduce 1 * 
by progressive Wages. Surely it may be possible to introduce a 
stage, it may be mtly a small stage, in the Government of India, 
there are no signs Of ft. There are no transferreCr- brancbes, 00 
popular ministers, no definite popular control over atoy section u 
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the Budget. His Excellency the Viceroy was pleased to say that 
the authors of .the Report had gone as far as it was possible for 
them to go. We are grateful, deeply grateful, for the recommendations 
so far as they go ; but I submit that it is perfectly consistent with 
the letter and the spirit of the message of the 20th August to intro* 
duce, in part at least, a system of responsible Government in the 
Central Government also. We earnestly hope that this part of the 
recommendations will be revised and enlarged before their final 
adoption by Parliament. 

. ... Jim Polities. 

To day we enter upon the threshold of a new epoch in the his- 
tory of our national evolution. To some of us it may be a wrench 
to form ourselves into a new party though with the old ideas ; but 
we must move oiwwith the times and the developments of the times, 
and face a situation, however unpleassnt it may be to some of us; 
with equanimity and courage and even with tolerance and charity for 
those who may not worship with us in the same temple and who in 
moments of forgetfulness may be apt to misjudge us and to peh 
stones at us. 

Centre Wing of the Nationalist Party* 

We begin work to day as the centre wing of the nationalist party. 
We have arduous duties before us. We need for their due perfor- 
mances the ardour of youth, the maturity of experience, the undjying 
faith which is the mainspring of all public movements. It is this 
faith which built up the Indian National Congress. It is this faith 
combined with work which will rear up oar new organisation. We 
want to over-spread the country with a net work of organisations. 
Above all, we want men to work them— men fired with apostolic 
fervour who will go from town to town, from district to district, and 
from province to province and spread the glad tidings of great joy, 
the blessed lessons of patriotism combined with devotion, moderation 
and self-restraint, so needful in the new era which is about to dawn 
upon us. 

Deputation to Bog land- 

The situation is grave, critical, pregnant with the fate of future 
generations. WU 1 you allow judgment to go by default? Will 
you not send yonr best men, representing the culture, the weahk 
the public spirit of this great countiy, to plead before the bar U 
British public opinion, to support the scheme with such mo difica tio n 
as may be necessary, and to avert the grave peril with whichfe* 
future of Self-Government is threatened ? The organisation pf $ 
deputation Englan d to express yonr news upon the Reform 
; Scheme !* the most serious work to which you must at once ad dress 
yourselves. Choate your delegates, name them, send them tetn 
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m their blessed errand with your prayers and good-wishes, and 
the benedictions of Almighty Gcid will attend them. 

Our Work Here* 

But there is also other work therefore you. Each era entails 
upon its children special obligations, and each individual has his 
share in the discharge of those obligations. A new era has dawned 
upon os, the enduring achievement of those illustrious men who 
have lived and died for their country. Their labours and sacrifices 
have brought us in sight of the promised land. They have fallen 
in the grand march. We are the inheritors of the fruits of their splen- 
did devotion. Men talk of the time-forces, on the impetus to human 
freedom which the War has given. No on* wants to belittle them, 
but do not eliminate the personal elements in the grand evolution 
of Indian freedom. Render unto Caesar the things that are Caeser’s. 
Salute the great Dead of India. 1 am a hero-worshipper to the 
marrow of my bones. The mighty stream may flow on in its majes- 
tic course without spreading the beneficent treasures of the fertilising 
load to far-off lands. Who were they who tilled and toiled and 
prepared the ground for those life giving seeds which are now about 
to be planted and which in the fullness of time will ripen into a rich 
harvest of freedom ? But for the Congress and the work of the great 
leaders of the Congress in the past, India would not have been 
prepared for, India would not have asked for, the great boon which 
our rulers have promised her and of which we hope she will soon be 
the recepient. Blessed be their memories ! The most distant gene- 
rations of India will cherish them with affectionate reverence. 
Their task is done. Creators of modem India, they sleep the blessed 
sleep of the good and the true. Lost comrades now in Heaven, may 
your spirits be ever present with us, lifting us to a higher manhood, 

* a nobler nationhood, tempering the fervour of our patriotism with 
’ moderation and self-restraint, blending harmoniously the ideal an J 
the practical in our public life, softening the acerbities of our debates 
whh the spirit of sweet reasonableness and of tolerance and charity ! 


* Our New DutiM, . , 

The work of propagandism is well-nigh finished ; that was me 
achievement of the olders. The work of construction will be the 
destined portion of tbe children of the new age. To that task vou 
agdFT t&ust ourselves The political enthusiast who has 

- lOOSgdtbe his : countrymen and has created the most 

in' modem India, to whom all honour is 
dm, gvm* now tfact $o the practical statesman.- , 

to be created, filled with oitfeens, manly, 
loyal and with a true ri S“ ts 

oft* felons, «trongeat of ^ 

frafeuk of Wifuni&ii poMe life against stefosts’^ wild ideal* 


There a|*£ 
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pestilential in their fury and disastrous in their consequences. For 
this great work we need all the patriotic enthusiasm, all the capacity 
for self-sacrifices, all the moderation and self-restraint we have shown 
in the past. A new chapter is opening out in our history. We are 
undoubtedly the inheritors of an inspiring past : let us prove our* 
selves the progenitors of even a greater and nobler future. We claim 
tb have helped to create modem India. Now, let us aspire to a 
higher and nobler distinction. Let us be the maker of India, of the 
future, a free, a rejuvenated India, where goodwill and amity will 
prevail among all sections of her vast population, where co-operation 
with the Government will be substituted, so far as may be, for 
opposition,— an India, rejoicing in the freedom of her institutiohs, 
in the growth of her commerce and her industries, in the expansion 
of her agricultural resources and in the creation of the amplest op- 
portunities for the fullest development of those gifts and faeulities 
with which an All bounteous Providence has so plentifully dowered 
our people. 


Conclusion- 

In conclusion, I have a word to say not to the Government of 
India but to the British Government at home. I have a warning 
note to sound. It was my high privilege to have appealed to my 
countryifien to co-operate with the Government in view of the new 
policy of conciliation and concession inaugurated by the message 
of the 20 th August and ratified by the recommendations of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Right Honorable the Secretary of 
State. My appeal has evoked a sympathetic response throughout 
the country which was conspicuously in evidence in the debatesot 
the last autumn session of the Imperial Legislative Council. We 
have endeavoured to do our duty. The Government must, fulfil its 
part. The attitude of the British Government in Edgland in regard 
to the Reform proposal is, so far as one can judge, unsatisfactory 
and even ominous. If the enactment of the Reform proposals is 
unduly postponed, if they are whittled down in any way, if the whole - 
of what is recommended is not given ( and I think that in regard to 
the Government of India, there ought to be a greater adyanoe) .. 
there will be grave public discontent, followed by agitation, tne 
magnitude of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. We want 
peace and rest. We want steady progressive development accom- 
plished by co-operation between the people and the Government. 
We:firmiy believe that the Reform proposals with modifications c« 

the lines of the message will accomplish this great object, 

bright prospect will, if the Reform proposals are dr ®P^ d l.® r tl f e 5 
beneficent scjspe curtailed, be overshadowed by the dark 1 
contention, controversy and agitation, the future of ^ich ®oue^ 
divine * dime will be agitation on the one hand, intense, bitter, wide- 
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ipmd, accentuated by deep national discontent, ail parties joining 
in ii; there will be repression on the other, leading to God alone 
knows where. Is this a prospect which any Government can con- 
template with equanimity ? Are the days of the antipartition 
agitation to be renewed, aggravated a hundred fold by the intenser 
public life of the India of today ? Is India to be converted by the 
unwisdom of our rulers into a greater Ireland? Let the British 
Cabinet make its choice. But I have no douhts, no misgivings. 
The good sense of the British democracy will prevail ; its freedom- 
loving ihstincts will assert themselves. It cannot be that the civi- 
lised world has spent its- blood and treasure, and that India has taken 
her part in the supreme sacrifice of the nations, in order that this 
undent country, the home of a great civilisation, may continue to be 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, barred out of the heritage 
of universal freedom. The Prime Minister has told us that the 
prindple of self-determination was no longer to be circumscribed by 
considerations of latitude and longitude, and the Secretary of State 
has assured us that India must be firmly set on the road to complete 
Self-Government. Are these messages of hope and sympathy to be 
cast to the winds and the seeds of deep and abiding discontent sdwn 
in the public mind of India ? 



Resolutions of the Special Congress and the 
Moderate Conference. 
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Proceedings of the 33rd session 
Of the Indian National Congress. 

Dmlhi—26 Dmc. *18 


The President-elect, the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohon Malaviya, 
arrived at Delhi on the 25th Dec. The elite of the town were on the 
Station platform to receive him and a huge and enthusiastic crowd 
waited outside. There were deafening cheers as the President's 
special steamed into the platform. The usual procession carrying 
the President through the streets, a custom so long followed, had 
this year to he abandoned as the Government, for reasons best known 
to themselves, forbade it ; the Reception Committee had previously 
applied for formal permission for the procession but the authorities 
at. Delhi would only permit it through the shady quarters and the 
obscurer streets. Self-respect, consequently, had to abandon the 
project. A military force was stationed outside the Ry. Station to 
be ready for emergencies ! The crowd, however, insisted on carrying 
the president’s car in procession. But Pundit Malaviya got down 
from his car and proceeded on foot with the members of the 
Reception Committee, and the crowd, so long all too pressing, had 
to dispci * in disappointment. 

The uc xi day, Dec. 26th, the Congress met at I P. M, at the 
Congress panda). The usual cheering, singing and shouting of 
Sonde Mataram went on. About 8,000 delegates attended from 
all parts of India. A special feature of this session's Congress was 
the presence of some 500 tenant-delegates brought by the president 
from the villages of U. P. Thus was a beginning made of turning the 
Congress into a really popular National Assembly, instead of its 
remaining the coterie of the bourgeoise English educated Indians. 
It was a happy augury. The rising Nationalistic feeling refused to 
be bound by old fetters. Arms were flung open, and nneducated 


fanners and peasants were welcomed in the embrace. .. . , 

Hie Chairman of the Reception Committee, Haji M. Ajmai 
Khan, then delivered . his welcome address to the delegates in elegan 
sonorous Urdu—-* National Assembly welcomed in the old Nations 
Capital in Urdu l Do feelings give reality and senses tingle lit©* 
If so, thentbeCsngress tad enough of both 1 The president, too 
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after being formally proposed by Mrs. Annie Besant and others, 
and installed in the chair, began to deliver his address improptn In 
plain Hindi. This touched the Congress to the quick and gave it 
an air of sincerity unknown before. But the delegates from the 
Deccan and the Malabar could not understand Hindi and so the 
President had to address the Congress in English. For the full speech 
see pages 75 — 46. 


Second day— 28 Dec . 9 18 

The Congress sat for a few hours at noon to pass Resolutions. 

Resolution I — On Loyalty to the throne-Put from the chair 
and carried all standing. 

“That this Congress most respectfully begs to convey tp His 
Majesty the King-Emperor its deep loyalty and profound devotion 
to the Throne and its congratulations on the successful termination 
of the world war.' 

“That this Congress desires to place on record its profound 
appreciation of the brilliant gallantry of the Allied forces and 
particularly of the heroic achievement of the Indian troops in the 
cause of Freedom, Justice and Self-determination. 

“That the foregoing resolution be communicated to the Govern- 
ments of the Allied Nations and the United States of America 
through His Majesty's Secretary of State of India and to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of India.” 

Resolution II— On Declaration of Rights* 

The Hon. Mr. G. S. Khaparde next moved for the re-affirmation 
of the Special Congress resolutions demanding Self-Government, 
Declaration of rights, and the resolution regarding the commissions 
in the army (see p. 55). 

Mr. Khaparde spoke on the Declaration of rights only. He said 
that the Bill of Rights was the foundation of everything in politi- 
cal life. Even if all the reforms they asked were granted, they .were 
of no use unless rights demanded in this Bill were granted. 

In order that men might exist and live as they desired to live the 
first thing necessary was to have the freedom of speech and freedom 
of association. If they could not discuss things which are uppermost 
m their minds how could they he ^progressive society. There should 
be a free Press. What they did or said should be carried to the 
uttermost end of the world so that all who shared their thoughts and 
aspiratio ns might all combine and make an effort to- realise the 
common ideals of them aiL 
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Then then was the right to bear arms. What protection had 
the cultivator from animals eating away his crops. Whose fault 
wawit that the cultivator's crop was eaten np ? The Arms Act had 
taken 4way their right to defend themselves. 

No body’s liberty shonid be taken away except by a sentence of 
the ordinary court. It was easy to appoint a special court and pat 
op people who would easily give convictions. It was, therefore, 
necejjsary to have ordinary courts. He also referred to the dis 
parity of treatment accorded to the Indian and the European 
accused. 

Mr. V- J. Patel in seconding the Resolution spoke on the Self- 
Government part of the resolution and insisted on the time-limit 
He observed that there should be a radical change in the present 
system of Government and unless and until it was altered and com- 
plete^ Self-Government conferred on them would be quite useless 
and poverty and illiteracy which were the result of the bureaucratic 
rule could not come to end. 

After Mr Khaparde’s resolution was declared carried the Presi- 
dent announced that he would adjourn the Congress till to-morrow 
as the meipbers of the Subjects Committee had to meet the 
members of the All-India Moslem League to discuss certain 
resolutions. The Congress then adjourned. 


Third day— 29 Dec. 7 8 


THE RBPORMS RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr* B- Chakra varty moved the first Resolution 
oa Provincial Autonomy. 

"That this Congress also re-affirms the .resolution No. 5 relating 
to Self-Government passed at the Special Session of the Congress, 
hdd in Bombay, subject to this : that in view of the expression of 
opinion in the country since the sitting of the said Soecial Session, 
this Congress is of opinion that 

are concerned, fall Respmtsible 
G o vernment rt a rtft be granted at once, and that no part of British 
from the benefit of the proposed Consti- 

should not be allowed to form 
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they ihoold be limited to their proportion compared to the poptde- 
Hob of the Provinces concerned/’ 

In doing so he said : It has been asked, and probably it wiQl 
again be asked, that yon have already affirmed a number of re* 
eolations passed from time to time by the Congress in agreement 
with the Muslim League. Why are you not content also to simply 
re-affirm the resolution No. 5 passed at the Special Session of the 
Congress at Bombay ? Let me remind you that this resolution is 
one which gives modifications which you demanded at Bombay to 
be made in the Reform Scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
You will have noticed that in that resolution we were content to 
say that for the present, for a period of six years, the departments 
of law, police and justice, prisons excepted, should be left in the 
hands of the bureaucracy. It may be asked why in four months 
you desire to introduce a modification by which you are demanding 
that, so far as the Provinces are concerned, complete autonomy, 
including law, police and justice, should be made over to the hands 
of the people. As the President pointed out yesterday, this reso- 
lution was on yesterday’s agenda and was not taken up because a 
further discussion of the draft resolution was found necessary, in 
the Subjects Committee, and that a discussion having taken place, 
I am here to justify the acceptance of the resolution as it stands. 

But at the very outset, let me remind you that this National 
Assembly is intended to express and ought to be the mouth-piece of 
the country. It ought to be the mouthpiece of the country and voice 
the feelings of the country, and this National Assembly exists for 
reflecting the feelings of the people of the country. We have, there- 
fore, to tike a very rapid retrospect of what happened in connection 
with the question of Self-Government since 1885. In the first place, 
you have most emphatically declared in your constitution that the 
object of the National Congress is to demand for India a system of 
government similar to that enjoyed by the Self-Governing members 
of the British Empire and a participation by them in thg rights 
and responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms with the outer 
members. In the Congress of 1885, under the presidency of Mr. 
W. C. Bonner ji, a resolution was passed* affirming the right of the 
Indian Nation to Self-Government. Passing rapidly we come to 
1906. But from 1885 to 1906 the same resolution was repeated. 
In 1906 under the presidency of Dadabhai Naoroji, tuer e was the 
further assertion for Self-Government, and he for the first time said 
that we were entitled to Swaraj. Swaraj means nothing more, 
nothing less, than a word which has now become celebrated, namely, 
Self-Determination, From 1906, for a number of .years the same 
stand was taken to assert the right of the Indian Nation, but in 1915 
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there was a note of dissent for the first time. The President of 
that Congress, Sir S. P. Sinha, from his place, declared that the goal 
was not yet. Although that was the view taken by Sir S. P. Sinha as 
President of the Congress, I have taken trouble to look through the 
resolutions of that Congress and find that so far as the object of the 
Congress is concerned the Congress reaffirmed the resolution for Self- 
Government notwithstanding the fact that the President said that the 
time was not yet. The Congress of Lucknow, under the presidency 
of Babu A. C. Mozamdar, insisted upon your right for immediate 
Sett-Government being recognised, and the resolution was re- 
markable for the fact - that the Muslim League joined hands with 
uS. But die latest pronouncement of Sir S. P. Sinha is ; “It is no 
use to say that the time is not ripe. The time will never be ripe in 
the eyes of those whose self-interest or timidity urges the conti- 
nuance of the existing order of things. 1 * I ask you to remember the 
two words “self-interest'* and “timidity.'* I cannot accuse you of 
self-interest, unless self-interest means self-preservation. But I must 
warn you against the charge of timidity. Some of my excellent and 
admirable friends, for whom I have the highest respect and admire 
tion, are still timid, because they still think that the time is not ripe. 
I say the time is ripe. 


The next thing we find is the Memorandum of the 19 Mem- 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council. Then came the mem- 
orable Pronouncement of 20th August 1917* Then there was the 
visit of Mr. Montagu to India, and later the Congress of Calcutta, 
which was of the very greatest importance. You should under- 
stand our attitude and the change of attitude of some of our 
friends. The Self-Government resolution in the Calcutta Congress 
was moved by my friend Babu S jrendranath Bannerji, and in the 
course of his admirable speech he said : “This Congress strongly 
urges the necessity for the immediate enactment of a Parliamentary 
Statute providing for the establishment of Self-Government, the 
same to be attained within a time-limit to be fixed in the Statute 


itself at an early date.*’ He further went on to say that the Congress 
is of emphatic opinion that the Congress-League Scheme of Reforms 
should be immediately introduced by a Statute as the first step in the 
pmgfess. He still went- on : “We cannot suspend our sitting unless 
and Until we have acquired Self-Government in full measure, unless 
and until we have uplifted ourselves.” But I very much regret, more 
than anything else/ that Mr. Surendranath Bannerji is not with us 
hem. He farther went on to say: "There is a rift in the lute. 
It is said tbat tbe time for introducing Self-Government should oe 
decided by the Government of India. We people^ who are rnos 
concerned in the matter/far more closely than the Government s 
India, claim to have * voice in firing the time.’* Further address 
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ing yon Mr. Surendranath Bannerji said ‘The enemies of India 
are not quiet. They have raised the cry of not yet.” Now they 
are the enemies of the conntrv who say “not yet” and in that 
category I suppose Mr. Bannerji is included, even Sir S. P. Sinha. 
Mr. Bannerji further said: “United, we stand, divided we fall’* 
Responsible Government has been promised but I draw yous 
attention to a note of warning. Let us have no more shams, no 
more glorified debating societies. We have had enough of them. 
We now want something substantial, something real that will satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the people. He ended his speech thus. 
“We must continue our work under the banner of the Congress," 
on which are inscribed the stimulating words “Nations by themselves 
are made. 0 Mr. Bannerji, if he was still of the same opinion, would 
have been the gentleman selected to move this resolution. We 
suggested certain modifications. In the Moderate Conference, so 
far as 1 can see, the most important modifications sought for are 
exactly the modifications we seek. What had created a certain 
amount of trouble is the question of the attitude of the mind. In 
the Moderate Conference Mr. Bannerji said : “The Montagu -Chelms- 
ford Report does noL go far enough in some respects, and in our 
judgment needs modification and improvement.” If that report 
cannot be accepted in its entirety and the required modifications and 
improvements must be made, it is on the whole unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing. With regard to that part, it has been charged against 
us that we are tiying to get things done by a flank movement. We 
say that the movement of the Moderate Conference is a flank move, 
ment, because in one breath they say that the Reform Report is 
satisfactory and in the next breath they want modifications and 
improvements in it. 

Let us take the position of our Anglo-Indian friends. The 
Hon, Mr. Beatson Bell, Chief Commissioner' of Assam, in a note 
to the Government, said, “The peasantry in India may not be 
literate, but I have lived amongst them, have mixed amongst 
them as a Settlement Officer for several years, and I have come to 
the conclusion that the peasantry in this country are as capable of 
exercising their civil and political rights ar any peasantry m the 
world.” That is my first answer. The second ground put forward 
is that if we get Responsible Government, we will interfere with the 
happiness and welfare of the dumb millions, and our Anglo-Indian 
friends have been asserting that they are the friends of the dumb 
millions ! I appeal to you to read the note of our President to the 
Industrial Commission Report and there you will find that 
Anglo-Indian friends, instead of being the frimids of thedumb 
millions, have killed every industry and everything for which the 
Indian peasant and artisan have been celebrated all over the world. 
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with the remit that at present we areliswera of wood end drawers of 
water end cannot produce any thing beyodd the yaw materials for 
manufacture in foreign conntries. If the interest of die dmnb 
millions means that the Anglo-Indians most be left free to exploit 
this country more and more and for ever, then it does mean that 
they are the friends of the domb millions. On the other hand, if the 
dmnb millions, are to have their own voice heard, the Anglo-Indians 
are not friends of peasants, but we are their friends because we take 
pare of the ordinary rights of the human beings, and we will not 
leteffere with the commercial interests of onr people. We are not 
out for confiscation. The Hon. Mr. Sastri has pointed ont some 
instances in which the modifications are required in the Reform 
Report. He thinks that the Grand Committees should be exactly 
in the form in which it is described in the Report. We say that we 
do not want them, but even if they are to be there, as necessary 
evils, they ought to be more amenable to the control of popular policy 
than to the control of the bnreancracy. As regards full Provincial 
v Autonomy, my reasons for demanding it are that we are voicing the 
opinion of the country, that Bombay has declared itsell in favour of 
Responsible Government in the Provinces at once, that U. P. has 
done the same thing, Bengal has already indicated its desire in that 
connection and is going to demand it, and you will find that Madras- 
will follow suit, as well as the other Provinces. In hurt there is a 
resolution on that subject as regards the Punjab. A new situation 
has been created. The modifications we suggested in August last 
are not laws of Medes and Persians. If we suggested certain modifi- 
cations at Bombay and we find subsequently that those modifications 
do rot command the approval of the countiy, and if the country 
does not ratify them and says that immediate Responsible Govern- 
ment ought to be granted to ns, I have not the slightest hesitation 
that yon will accept the resolution with acclamation. 

The Him. Mr. Patel and other speakers seconded the resolution, 
and the President then called upon the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to 
move Ms amendments of which be had given notice. 

The Hon- Mr- Sastri said- 

I move an amendment in these words. In the resolution before 
you* drop all the words in clause (b) beginning with “subject to 
this” and substitute the words “excepting the clause pronouncing 
rite scheme to be disappointing and unsatisfactory and the clause 
fixing the period of fifteen years for the completion of Responsible 
Government for India as a whole". The danse I wish to drop w 
mm. It has been introduced in superceasion of another resolution 
p as s ed at the Special Session, of the Congress in Bombay, ”* 
s period ef six yarns for the completion of Provincial Autonomy# 
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The class of people whom I represent would have objected even 
to the clause as it stood. This clause takes ns much farther and 
oar objections, therefore, are redoubled. It takes ns, in my opinion 
very far into the dangerous waters. (Cries of “No, no.) I know a 
good many among you do not think so; but I know also that there 
are several, even amongst those for whom I am not speaking now,, 
who will probably put the point of view before you that the change 
is not altogether for the better. That point of view may or may 
not be right. That point of view you will be glad to hear from 
others. I am, however, for the moment taking you to another 
aspect. The Hon. Mr. Patel has already referred to my amendment, 
although perhaps unconsciously, and obtained your verdict against 
it ’ in advance. I object to the clause in the Bombay resolution 
describing the Reform Scheme as “disappointing and unsatisfactory” 

I know I am giving expression to an opinion which you do not 
relish, but I am here to represent a certain school of thought. I 
would beg you not to add to my difficulty by interruptions. (Cries 
of “No, don’t hear you”.) I am not going to take advantage of 
your indulgence, but I will put my case^ as briefly as I can and 
leave the rest in your hands. In my opinion and in the opinion of 
those for whom for the moment I speak, the scheme is in many 
ways inadequate. (Hear, hear). Fwill briefly indicate to you the 
special difficulty under which I lie.' You are aware that the Mode- 
rate Conference has passed a number of resolutions on this subject, 
and as the Hon. Mr. Patel has told you, they and the Special Con- 
gress in Bombay are in agreement as regards many very important 
points. I conceive it a very great advantage that I am enabled to 
be here and to emphasise the points of agreement as well as to 
emphasise the points of disagreement. For the moment I am one 
of those who think that, whilje the Scheme is defective in many ways 
and susceptible of improvement, it still marks a substantial step in 
advance towards Responsible Government. (Cries of “No, no.”) 

As regards the fixing of the time-limit, some speakers said that the 
Hon. Messrs. Banner] i and Chin tain ani once expressed themselves 
in favour of statutory time-limit. I dare say they did. I am not 
here exactly defending them, but I may draw your attention to the 
fact that that position has been abandoned by them and by others who 
thought with them for this reason, namely, that the Scheme of Re- 
forms proposed the appointment of Parliamentary Commissons for 
the determination of tne future stages in Responsible Government. 

Accepting that proposal whole-heartedly, they felt that it would be 

no longer consistent to advocate the fixing of a time-limit wniCb 
really would render the appointment of Commissions idle and 
futile. That, it seems to me, is an important reason why they have 
given up their former position. But I also take leave to mention. 
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on my own account, another difficulty that may be felt aghast this 
particular item, namely, fixing the statutory time-limit. We have 
get to see that this time- limit is to be fixed by Parliament, We 
leave, to donbt whether there is anybody who can persuade 
Parliament to guarantee that, at the end of a certain period, whatever 
may happen in die interval, irrespective of any untoward circums- 
tances in the political atmosphere that may take place, such and 
such a forward step shall be and ought to be taken. We take it 
it< would be an impossibe position to take and that is why, notwith- 
standing we realise the deep disappointment of the past, notwith- 
standing we remember how often the pledges given have been un- 
redeemed, we realise that it may be difficult to get the Parliament 
to fix the limit absolutely in their hands and in the hands of their 
successors and that is why I take it, personally, I would not advocate 
the fixing of a statutory time-limit That does not prevent us from 
advocating that, as soon as may be convenient, Responsible Govern- 
ment that we want ought to be completed. There are other ways 
in which we could approach Parliament, besides asking that they 
should guarantee that at the end of fifteen or twenty years they or 
their successors should guarantee its completion. Having taken so 
much of your time merely to indicate to you the points of difference, 
let me thank you for tlm way in which you have been good enough 
to allow me to speak. I am glad that I have come to the Congress 
platform. (Cheers). Hot merely because I always intended to do 
so, that is a fact you all know ; not merely because that I wish my 
voice raised here, however feeble it may be, on behalf of the opinion 
that the Moderates hold in this country, but also because, 1 think, 
it is a great advantage that I should, in unison with the rest of you 
here, raise my voice and demand that in the Central Government 
Responsible Government should begin at once, that the President and 
the Vice-President of our Legislative Assembly and Council should be 
elected by those bodies themselves and not merely appointed, and 
that we should also demand fiscal autonomy for the provinces, and 
I am in entire agreement with the Hon. Mr. Patel, although he 
seemed to think that we should differ, that without fiscal autonomy 
no reforms that will be inaugurated will be of much value, and that 
Responsible Government that may be inaugurated would be like 
uw dummy figures you see, soldiers that are gay and imposing 
to look at but have no vitality in them., 

Mr- Sntyamurti 

Mr, S. Satyamurti speaking in support of the resolution 
The words “unsatisfactory and disappointing” found in our Bom^ 
xesoiutioa wbfcb lfix. Sastri seeks to remove therefrom are too mi 
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tn cipression compared with the strength, volume and intensity of 
opinion m the country as to the nature of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report Mr. Sastri went as far as he could in order to moderate 
our expression of opinion in Boznbav, and surely it is too much 
<ven for Mr. Sastri to ask us to -give up those words. Be it 
remembered that, after ail, those words express the bare truth and 
in politics as in other matters “honesty is the best policy". With 
regard to the time-limit, we agree that if we were Jiving in normal 
times in India and had no doubt that the future political evolution 
of the country was secure to us, we need not insisit upon the time- 
limit. But you know, Sir, that the long history of India has been 
one tragic record of disappointed hopes and aspirations, and it is 
because we know that the ideal held to us will be delayed in its 
achievement that we are anxious to get a statutory guarantee behind 
which no Nation can go. My main task is to deal with the amend* 
ment supported by Mrs, Besant. She asked us. not to go forward 
for three reasons. Her first argument was based on a figure of 
speech. She said that the National army consisted of cavalry, 
artillery and infantry. But who has heard of the cavalry turning 
back to see whether the infantry is following or not ? I believe it is 
the privilege and duty of the cavalry to rush forward whether the 
artillery is going behind or not. Apart from that, this Congress 
represents the cavalry of India, not the infantry, nor the artillery. 
God knows there has been enough of reaction in this country, official 
and non-official, and we in the Congress represent the cavalry and 
ought to go forward. 


The Hon. Mr* Sastri* 

The Hon. Mr. Sastri, interrupting, said f We represent all 
divisions. 

Mr. S&tyamurti continuing, said : I maintain with due deference 
to Mr. Sastri that we in this Congress including his distinguished 
personality, represent the cavalry because he knows that there are 
people who are watting in the Ante-Chambers of the Government 
House and Secretariats in order to prevent us from going forward. 
The Hon. Mr. Sastri is in the cavalry and I know it. But he knows 
it not. A point was made of the fact that there was some 
compromise or compact made in Bombay. I would like to ask was 
there a compromise or compact ? ( A cry of “Absolutely none. ) 
It is a bare statement of truth to say there was no compromise or 
compact at all and assuming that there was, ’>* *£«** any use ot it 
in this hall now ? I throw down the challenge. Who is prepared to 
say that because the National Assembly is willing to go forward, he 
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considers it is a matter of conscience with him and titereieve we 
ought aot to go forward ? I do not believe that anybody will my that 
because we ask for Responsible Government in die Provinces, foil 
and immediate, he will feel that his conscience is violated in the 
least* The third argument was . that since August last the situation 
lms beoome worse. I agree, bat if the situation has become worse — 
how do yon meet it ? Is it. by moderating oar demands, by becoming 
more timid and cowardly ? It is not the way in which manly Nations 
fight their foe.- If the situation has become worse and if our 
services are organised, ask for more. Not by cowardice, 
not by timidity, are . we to win our battle. My friend Mr. 
C. P. Rama-swami Aiyar asked ns and warned ns not to have 
parties. But who can help it f Not even the General Secretary of 
the Indian National Congress. There are parties in this country 
and he cannot deny it and therefore it is idle to ask me not to go 
forwards when others, not I, have created a party. We are Liberals. 
Radicals, and we shall be faithless if we do not go forward, but in 
mete timidity go with those who do not agree with us and will 
never agree with ns. A question was asked what has happened 
since August last. In Madura the Police shot at an in-offensive 
mob, without any provocation. . In Bombay yon had the WillingdoB 
memorial incident. In Bengal you had the Calcutta riots. In 
Delhi the procession of the President-elect of the Congress was 
stopped, a man in whose hands India has committed her National 
self-respect was insulted, and are we going to say that we do not 
want law, justice and police transferred to popular control ? 

The Hon- Mr. B- N- Senna 

Hon. Mr. B. N. Sanaa said : There has been an allusion made 
by the previous speakers to Moderates and Extremists, to Radicals 
ind Progressives ancf Nationalists. I really do not know to which 
school I belong. I know this much. In various official circles l am 
looked upon as being an ultra radical. But I know at the same time 
that by some of my friends I am considered to be an ultra-Moderate 
and therefore standing in that unknown position, 1 may appeal to- 
the indulgence of the whole audience to allow me, in my endeavour 
to explain my difficulties -and to tell yon how I have been forced 
to dome to the conclusion that I cannot bnt support the 
first part of the Hon. Mr. Saatri’s amendment. I am not hereto 
support the second and the third parts of his amendment. I am in 
cordial agreement with what ■ we have done in thrBombay Congress 
on the whole, fairly and accurately, having regard to the whole 
situation, and I am here to ask yon not to go back on it and “O* 
to go further than It for various reasons. I take It that we resolvw 
upon not asking at tfre present moment for complete Self-Govem- 
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ment There may be two views on that point. There is one school 
of thought that thinks that we are making a mistake in not putting 
our claims at the highest and asking for Self-Government in the foil 
measure. There is another school of thought Whichever school 
is right it is unnecessary to consider. We are obliged to ask for 
partial devolution of responsibility. That being so the next question 
is : am I to ask for complete autonomy in the provinces and rest 
content with a bureaucratic rule in the Imperial House, or am I to 
ask for autonomy vertically and not horizontally. But I am appeal- 
ing to an intellectual audience and not an emotional audience/ and 
I ask you to analyse the subject and then you will find that when we 
ask for fiscal autonomy in the Imperial Council we are asking for 
almost the whole thing in the Imperial Council and nothing less. 
I for one would be satisfied with the condition in the provinces and 
I would not rest one moment unless the control over the finance in 
the fullest sense of the term is granted to us in the Imperial 
Assembly. On that point we have a strong case. There is no ques- 
tion there of Brahman or non-Brahman. No conflict between Hindu 
and Musalman, no conflict between landlord and tenant, between the 
priestly class and Panchamas, or between Indian States and British 
India/ All have asked for control over the tariffs. All have asked 
for complete self-determination in adjusting our fiscal relations, our 
commercial relations with the rest of the world. We cannot 
Test content for a moment with any reforms that deny us those 
privileges and rights which alone can make India worth living 
in, an India worth praying for, an India which can be self-respect- 
ing. That is the privilege which the Colonies at present possess, 
being part of the Empire and subordinate to that Empire in some 
respects, and there is absolutely no reason whatsoever why we should 
not be granted that measure of reform. If that should be granted 
we shall have control over the finance, over the railways, over 
commerce an d if we have control over those branches of the adminis- 
tration in the Imperial Council, what is left to the Government ? 
Absolutely nothing. There is no use disguising from us the fact that 
if we ask for complete autonomy in the provinces and the fiscal 
autonomy in the Imperial Council we are asking for fifteen annas and 
eleven and three-quarter pies in the rupee. If we do not reject the 
Montagu-Chehns ford Report, we are driven to the conclusion that we 
must give up some subjects in some of the provinces and ask for 
some subjects in the Imperial Council. That is why we were com- 
pelled, although we feel that in almost all the provinces the people 
can manage their local affairs including law, police and justice, still 
inasmuch as the authors of the Report had their own misgivings and 
doubts and fears, we agreed in Bombay to delay our demand for mx 
years for the control over law,, police and justice. I appeal to your 
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gsstfeus consideration to say S you are going to wreck all chances, 
of Reform. Yon see how public opinion is hardening; against ns. 
Are we to reject the hand stretched oot to as by Mr. Montagu and 
others ? Snpposing von pass the resolution and send a deputation 
to England, I think that the compromise arrived at in Bombay may 
be considered to be binding. I think that it was a prudent, statesman- 
like compromise with no surrender of principles or interests and r 
th ere f or e ask yon to accept the first part of the amendment, not on 
the ground of a compromise alone, bnt on substantial, intellect ual 
strategical grounds as well as on grounds of justice and policy.. 

general other speakers also addressed the House, some in support 
of, others against, the amendment. 

Amendments Lost. 

The three amendments of the- Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri were 
then put separately and were all lost by an overwhelming majority. 

Resolution Carried- 

Hie .parent Resolution was then pat and declared carried by an 
equally overwhelming majority. The Congress at this stage adjourned 
tin the next day. 

Fourth day— 30th Doe. ’18 
TUB REFORM RESOLUTIONS. 

(b) Equal Treatment tor the Fun jab 

Moved by Pandit Rambhuj Dutta Chowdhry 
and carried unanimously. 

“That this Congress views with grave apprehension the attempt 
made in certain quarters to assign an inferior position to the Panjab- 
lit the Reform Scheme, and urges that, having regard to its political, 
miljjtaiy, and historical importance, its wealth, education, social 
adWmcement and Its magnificent services during the last War, the 
Panjab should be placed on a basis of equality with Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and the United Provinces.” 

(c) SsiMktsmlsatkm for India- 
Moved by Mrs. Annie Besant and carried by a Majority. 

“In view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr. Uofi 
George and Oftit British Statesmen, that to ensure the future 
peace rf #e woili fte principle of Self. Determination should be *p- 
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piled to all progressive Nations, be it restated that this Congress 
claims the recognition of India by the British Parliament and by 
the Peace Conference as one of the progressive Nations to whom the 
principle of Self-Determination should be applied. 

“That in the practical application of the principle in India the 
first stepshould be the removal of all hindrances to free discussion 
and therefore, 

the immediate repeal of all laws, regulations and ordinances res- 
tricting the free discussion of political questions, whether in the 
press, private 0{ public meetings or otherwise, so that the legitimate 
aspirations and Opinions of all residents in India may be fearlessly 
expressed,, and farther the abolition of the laws, regulations and 
ordinances which confer on the Executive the power to arrest, detain, 
intern, extern or imprison any British subject in India outside the 
processes of the- ordinary civil or criminal' law and the assimilation 
of the law of sedition to that of England.” 


(d) Complete Responsible Government. 

The passing of an Act of Parliament which will establish at Sn 
early date complete Responsible Government in India, and when com- 
plete Responsible Government shall be thus established, the final 
authority in all internal affairs shall be the Supreme Legislative 
Assembly as voicing the will of the Indian Nation . 


(e) India’s Position In the Empire- 

Resolved further that in the reconstruction of the Imperial policy, 
whether in matters affecting the inner relations of the Nations consti- 
tuting it, in questions of foreign policy, or in the League of Nations, 
India shall be accorded the same position as the Self-Governing 
Dominions, 

(f) The Indian Civil Service- 

That this Congress re-affirms the resolution of the Special 
Congress, demanding that 50 per cent of the Indian Civil .Sendee 
should be recruited in India. 


(g) Rowlett Committee Report- 
Moved by Mr. B. C. Pal and carried unanimounly. 

“That this Congress views with alarm the recommendations of 
the Rowlait Committee which, if given effect to, i 
the fundamental rights of the Indian people. 
growth of public opinion and would afro Pffi > ndl *• ) ffect **** 
successful w orking of the Constitutional Reforms. 



So 
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Repeal of Repressive Measures* 

This Congress agres on die Government to remove from the 
Statute Book immediately the Defence of India Act. the lu-i 
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and 18*7, respectively, the Press Act, the Sedition* Mee tin gs Act 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and other similar 'repressive 
measures curtailing the liberty of the subject. This Congress further 
urges upon the Government that all detenus interned or externed 
under the Defence of Indian Act or the aforementioned Regulations 
and all political prisoners should at once be set at liberty as an act 
of amnesty m view of the victorious termination of the War, as also 
to ensure the success of the new regime under the new scheme. 

B#bsI Rights to Women- 

Moved by Mrs. Sarala Devi Chowdhutani and carried 
■with acclamation. 

That this Congress urges that women possessing the same quali- 
fications as are laid down for men in any part of the scheme shall not 
he disqualified on account of their sex. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION- 
Mr- J- B Petit- 

Mr. J. B. Petit then moved the resolution relating to the Industrial 
Commission. 

The speaker pointed out, had the Government acted wisely in 
the past instead of in a stepmotherly fashion, India would have ren- 
dered much more valuable help in the war. They considered it 
aa irony of fate that even now they were compelled to pass a resolu- 
tion of this nature and that a minute had to be attached even to the 
Industrial Commission’s Report. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal suggested certain alteration in the reso- 
Imicm which the mover Accepted. Hie resolution which was carried 
ran thus : 

“While generally welcoming the recommendations oi the Indus- 
trial Commission and the policy that ip the future the Government 
must play an active part in promoting the Industrial development of 
die country, the Congress hopes that in the practical application ot 
this principle, the object kept in view will be the encouragement ot 
Im&aa capital **! enterprise and exploitation with the sole aim ot 
maklM frmfrHllpRsll|r and economically self-contained and self 
dependant. 
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“This Congress places on record its regret at me exclusion of 
die tariff question from the scope of the Commission’s inquiries 
and reiterates its opinion that the industrial development 
of the country is impossible without fiscal autonomy being granted 
to bet. 

“This Congress agrees with the Commission that industry should 
have a separate representation in the Execut.ve Council of the 
Government of India, but it is of opinion that an Imperial Industrial 
Executive Board is not necessary. 

“This Congress welcomes the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion that Provincial Departments of Industries should be constituted 
nt an early date and urges the same in the Government of India. 

“This Congress urges that the Imperial and Provincial Advisory 
Boards should be constituted for the purpose of promoting In* 
dustrial developments and that they should consist of Indians elect- 
ed by Indian Industrial and Trade Associations and by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

“This Congress is of opinion that the proposed Imperial Industrial 
and Chemical Services should be constituted on a scale of service 
and with the object of having them manned fully by Indians, but the 
Europeans, who are experts in each line, should be engaged on short 
term agreements till they can be replaced by duly qualified Indians. 
This Congress is of opinion that the Government shook) invite the 
Universities to establish Commercial Colleges and should help them 
to do so by substantial grants. 

“This Congress regrets the absence in the Report of the recom- 
mendations for an adequate organisation for financing the industries 
and urges upon the Government the urgent necessity of starting 
Industrial Banks on a scale commensurate with the vast and costly 
educative machinery recommended in the report.^ That the Con- 
gress offers to the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya the profound 
gratitude of the country for his able, closely reasoned and compre- 
hensive minute attached to the Report which puts the case for the 
Indian industrial development in an unanswerable form. 

The resolution also made several other recommendations 


Fifth day—3ht Dmc ’IB 

Delegation to Peace Conference- 

The Resolution moved by Mr. C. R. Dm ** ^ 

the amendment moved by Mr B. Cfaahrayarty and lomediw • 
“That this Congress orges that in justice to Indi a ft sho old be 
represented by an elected representative or repi®s«trttw» »tae 

Vid— 6 
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nm erteat tttht Self-governing Dominions at any Conference 
that may be held tp ddSxnte da dr settle the tenai dl Peace or 
Reconstruction ; in view of the shortness of time and fc 
of the request made fat the preceding pit of the resolution bring 
acceded to by His Majesty's Government, this Congress elects as 
its representatives Lok. Bel Gangadhar Tilak, Mr. M K. Gandhi and 
Mr. Syed Hassan Imam.’' 

Congratulation to the King* 

The following resolution was then moved from the chair and 
passed : 

“That this Congress congratulates H. M. the King Kmperor oir 
Ate successful termination of the war, and petitions to the High 
Conn of Parliament in England enanciating onr demand for respon- 
sible Government as an integral part of the British Empire and 
embodying the resolutions of the Congress regarding such demands 
and appoints Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. K. M. Munshi, Mr. B. G. Horni- 
man and Hon’ble Mr. V. j. Petit to draft a suitable petition and 
desires the All India Congress Committee to arrange its presentation. 
Tile following resolutions were then passed by the Congress. 


Deputation to England- 

‘The Congress resolves that a committee consisting of the Hon. 
Pandit Gokarannath, Mr. C. Vijayaraghava Chariar, Hon. Mr. G. S. 
Khaparde, Hon. Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. C. R Das. Hon. V ( J. Patel, 
Hk, Barkat Ali and Lala Harkishcn J^al and the President Ex-officio 
ha appointed to select the members of the deputation to proceed to 
England, to advocate and press the demands of the Congress as- 
OOntained in the resolutions of this sessions and to co-operate with 
Ale Provincial Congress Committees in collecting the nccesssaiy 
foods with Mr. Kelkar as the convener. 

Dothi os Regulated Province- 

’’that this Congress strongly recommends that Delhi should be 
qmritfeited into o regulated province, that it should have a legislative 
cowdeif to airist ’ the Chief Commissioner, and that it should have at 
least two representatives in the legislative assembly. 

V ftattt of British Indians in the Dominions* 

’“that this Congress reaffirms the resolutions passed at previous 
mrijmit of the Congress on the subject of the status of British 
Indians in dm Self-governing Domini ms and Crown colonics of the 
twpiiw and onoo Sjiin places on record its sense of resentment and 
ever-giooing dtorinsfaction at the actions of the colonies, earnestly 
hoping that in «k»r*f the readjustment of the relations between 
d» component fee empire the grievances 
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The All India Muslim-League. 

Thu Spueud SwnW- Bom., Aug. Slat to Supt. i, 19/S. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


On August 30, 1918 the Congress and the League came together 
for a joint sitting in the Congress Subject* -Committee and the League 
Council to deliberate upon the then all engrossing subject of the 
Reforms. The following are the Resolutions of the League. 

The firat resolut ion proposed by the President of the Muslim 
League ran as follows : — The All-India Muslim League tenders its 
most loyal homage to His Majesty the King-Emperor and assures 
the -Government of the steadfast and continued loyalty of the Muslim, 
community of India throughout the present crisis. 

The president next proposed— The All-India Muslim League 
reaffirms the principles of reform contained in the resolutions 
relating to Self-Government adopted in their annual sessions at 
Lncknow and Calcutta and declares that the grant of Self-Govern- 
ment within the Empire is essential to strengthen the bond between 
England and India and also to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 

^TheTsecond resolution was also put from the chair and 


The All-India Muslim League enters an emphatic protest 
against the insinuation contained in the Report on Indian Cons- 
titutional Reform that the people of India are unfit for responsible 

government^ndia Muslim League deeply deplor w the abs ence^ 
some of the trusted leaders of the community ^ this » SpedW 
Sessions of the League and once again puts on record its respectnu 
tTtZ prSmtgLst their continued 1 £«£- ,n sphsof 
the repeated prayers of the community for their release. 

The All-India Muslim League onc n c Xnna^a^Sa^w re£!£ 
lance of malting due provmons for an which 

sentation of the Mussalmans on all Selt oover ng titational 

will be constituted on the inauguration of the proposed constitutions. 

".** mi the All-India Muslim League 

tial for the welfare of the Indian P e °P* th *‘ enSbJ 
should have the same freedom in fiscf jnatters as are enjoyeo oy 

the self-governing dominions of the Empir . 




Modifications Suggested- — T** Honourable Syed Wasir Hasan 
moved the following resolutions : — The All-India Muslim League 
•fines that dm introduction of « system of Responsible Gov ernme nt 
sbonld proceed simoluneonsly in the Central as well as the 
Pro v incial Governments. - The All-India Muslim League while 
welcoming the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms as aneamest 
attempt to liberalise Indian political institutions and recognising 
that some of the proposals constitute an advance on the present 
conditions in some directions, is of opinion that the recommendations 
as a whole are unsatisfactory and regrets that the scheme fata to 
appreciate the peculiar position of the Mussulmans of India and 
evinces a want of sympathy with their interests. 

The League is further of opinion that the following modification 
and changes in the proposals are necesssary to render the scheme 
of reforms a substantial step towards Responsible Government The 
proportion of the Mussulman in the Assembly and the Legislative 
Councils as laid down in the Congress League Scheme must be 
maintained. The measure of control that Parliament and Secretary 
of State exercise over Indian affairs should be relaxed as subjects 
are transferred to popular control, from time to time, and in the 
case of reserved subjects, the general and financial control of 
Parliament and the Secretary of State should not be substituted by 
the control of the Government' of India as long as the Government 
of India is not made fully responsible to the people. The Council 
of India should be abolished and the Secretary of State should be 


assisted by two Under-Secretaries, one of whom should always be an 
Indian. The establishment charges of the India Office should be 
placed on the British estimates. The Committee to be appointed 
to examine and report on the present constitution of the Council of 
India should contain an adequate Indian element The words 
“Good Government’’ in recommendation 5 of the Report should be 
either dearly defined or deleted. There should be no Privy Council 
for India. The Indian element in the Executive Council of the 
Governor Genera! shonjd not be less than half of the total number 
dismembers. In making snch appointments the claims of the 
. Mussulmans should be borne in mina. 

Power may be taken for the appointment of ^Undersecretaries 
hot the majority of these should be appointed from amongst the 
elected members of the Legislative Assembly. The total str ength 
of the Legislative Assembly should be 150, of whom four-fifth* 
should be doped. The President end Vice-president of the 
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reserved and-transferred subjects similar to that proposed for fa r 
provinces is adopted for die Central Government and that in the 
legislature of India the certificate of the Governor General-in-CouacU 
should not apply except to. certain reserved subjects hereinafter 
mentioned. The Reserved subjects should be confined to the Army 
the -Navy, Foreign and Political relations between the Government of' 
India and other powers excepting relations with the Colonies and 
Dominions, including the declaration of war and entering into 
treaties and matters directly affecting the peace, tranquillity and 
safety of the country. 

Governor General's powers- — In the Council of state half 
the members shall be elected, one-third of the elected members 
being Mussulmans to be elected by Muslim constituencies. 

The certificate of the ■ Governor-General should not apply to 
matters other than reserved subjects and only in cases directly 
affecting the peace,! tranquility and safety of the country. If the 
Governor-General dissolves the Legislative Assembly he shall 
summon a fresh Assembly within three months of such dissolution. 

Tne Govemor-General-in-Council and not the Governor-General 


alone should have the power to pass ordinances. The Budget in 
the Legislative Assembly should follow the same procedure as the 
Provincial Budget mutatis mutandis. Reserved Subjects to include 
only Law, Justice and Police, (except Prisons) and there should be 
a complete separation of judicial and Executive functions at once. 

The status and salary of the Ministers shall be the same as that 
of the members of the Executive Council. 


Complete Provincial autonomy be assured by terms of the 
statute within six years. No additional members shall be appointed 
without portfolios. The League disagress with the recommendation 
that additional member or members may be appointed to the 
provincial executive Councils by the Governor from among his 
senior officials for purposes of consultation and advice only. The 
Governor shall not have power to summon either part of his Council 
separately. Power may be taken to appoint Under-Secretaries 
provided that the Under-Secretaries so appointed shall be from 
among the elected members of the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council shall consist of four-fifths elected and 
one-fifth nominated members. The Legislative Council shall elect 
its own President and Vice-President. The re-transfer of transferred 
subjects to the list of reserved subjects in case of mal-adminutraucm 
■hall only take place with the sanction of Parliament. The 
Legislative Council shall have the right to vote the salary of 
ministers five years after the first Council. _ 

The status of Ajmer-Merwara and Delhi should be that of a 
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Regular Province and that popster government and affective control 
■In the affairs of the local Go v ern men t should be grained to 
dmirpeoplt. 

The precantages of recruitment in India in the public service 
including the Indian Civil Sendee, should begin with 50 per cent 
and increase bjrii per cent, annually until the position is reviewed* 
bjr dm Commission. The League objects, to the time scale of 
promotion set out in recommendation No. 68 of the Report. All 
perapns either recruited in England or India should receive equal 
fay. No allowances to be granted to persons recruited in Europe 
lor service in India or to those recruited in India for service 
in Europe. 

The All-India Muslim league authorises the Council of the 
League to take steps to send a deputation to England at an early 
date to work conjointly with the Congress deputation in the ma»t»r 
of Reforms in accordance with the principles incorporated in the 
reooiutkms passed in this special session of the AU-lndia Muslim 
League and to secure for the Mussulmans of India dub recognition 
af their rights for enabling them to take their proper place in the 
reformed political constitution of the country. 

The All-India Muslim League while generally condemning the 
conclusions arrived at by the Rowlatt Committee, records its 
emphatic protest against the aspersions cast in the report on the 
loyalty of the Mussulman community and, having regard to the method 
of investigation adopted, declares its conviction that the conclusions 
arrived at by the committee regarding the existence of a seditions 
movement in the community are not correct. The League further 
emphatically declares that it cannot accept the remarks of the said 
committee regarding some of the respected leaden of the comm unity 
unless and until the materials On which the committee profess to 
base their conclusion are tested in a conn of law. 
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Uth Smti e m, EhUti, Dmc. 30 , »H> 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
(Nob* Mr* Faslnl Hmm) 

After referring to the wide spread Mnslint apprehensions regaiding 
the fate of Turkey in the hands of the Allies, the President observed 
that to them (Indian Mnssalmans) the fate of Turkey could not 
but be a matter of the deepest concern, for with it was closely 
interwoven the question of the Caliphate or the guardianship of 
the Hedy places of Islam. 

Over the achievements of British diplomacy and statesmanship 
in the past they were ready to draw a veil, but it was time to remind 
British statesmen that it was politically unsound and against the teach- 
ings of history to indulge in heavy drafts on the loyalty of a subject 
people. Very little logic was needed to demonstrate the fact that the 
practical destruction of the mind of even the loyal Mnssalmans of 
India has already been accomplished. It was, therefore, a matter of 
deepest regret that at the forthcoming Peace Conference the Mussal- 
lhans of India would be wholly unrepresented and that most weighty 
decisions on questions affecting the sentiments and feelings of one 
section of His Majesty's Indian subjects would be arrived at in the 
absence c.f proper representation of their interest. The recent 
utterances of responsible British Ministers have hardly been of 
an inspiring character. Only the other day Lord Robert Cecil had 
declared that Turkey had shown an utter incapacity for ruling 
subject races and had given a plain bint as to how the Allies 
contemplated dealing with Turkey. But had England herself shown 
any conspicuous capacity for ruling her subject races ? Tall talk 
and low performances might be amongst the many and varied 
proud privileges of Englishmen, but did they seriously realise wh at 
the verdict of history was likely to be on the acheivements of their 
own countrymen in India ? 

India had retrograded in material prosperity under British mlo 
due mainly to two caqses : First, the British administmdon had not 
promoted or widened the sources of national wealth in India; 
^secondly, all the available wealth had been actually drained «t 
■the country by the system of administration which could net 
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possibly leave any wealth in India without directly falsifying the 
fundamental and living truths of political economy. 

He then refrerred to the Reforms and pointed oat the neces- 
sity of Self-government and gave? die nsnal replies to the various 
objections so often urged against the grant of reforms. On the 
question of Hindu-Moslem relations be considered it a gross libel on 
both communities -to say that the Hindu was the natural enemy 
of Mossaimans. Incidents like the Arrah riots were due to the 
fanaticism and ill-conceived religious fervour of those sections of 
the two communities who, from want of education and the culti- 
vation of a civic moral, had not learnt to be tolerant of the 
feelings and sentiments of the other. 

Speaking about Moslem interest in the Government he observed 
that their rulers had not shown any jealous regard for the protec- 
tion of Mussalmans and their interests ; in many respects under the 
present conditions Mussalmans were the greatest sufferers. He 
dwelt at some length on the late Calcutta disturbances and gave his 
version of the occurrence which, he said, was different from the 
official one. Facts, however, remained what they were and people 
began to wonder that the wrong-doers were not only yet punished 
bat even rewarded for oppressions committed on the people. 

The speaker next referred to the cases of Moslem internees, 
particularly to those of Mr. Mohamed Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali and 
Moulanas Mahomedul Hasam and Abdul Kalam Azad. He asked 
Government to compare Muslim feeling in India to-day with 
what it was only a few years ago and earnestly besought them to 
consider whether they were really serving the best interests of British 
- rule in this country. * He wished to tell Government that they were 
driving Mussalmans slowly to the very verge of despair. 

Referring again to the question of the Caliphate and the safety of 
the holy, places of Islam be wished to leave those questions to be 
further discussed by the Moulanas, but he wanted to emphasise 
one particular aspect. All questions relating to the Caliphate and the 
holy places touched the Mussalmans in the most vital part of their 
religious belief and however much convenient imposters can with 
impunity be setup to- misrepresent the real views of the commu- 
nity on ^political questions, any attempt to repeat that process regar- 
ding "religious matters was bound to be attended with the most 
serious consequences. They were loyal to the British Crown and 
they were prepared to vindicate their loyalty by making sacrifices, 
subject to the one vital condition of consistency avith the teaching ot 
of Islam and with fidelity to the dictates of their faith. But m 
making one sacrifice after another the dividing line might sopn be 
reached and tht^ would have to tell their Rulers that in the event 
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4 of • possible conflict between Divine commandments and the laws-Of 
*an earthly King a true Mussalman must ‘dlow the former to prevail 
even at the risk of laying down his life. He said in conchwion 
“To me the fntnre of Islam in India seems to be wrapped 
in gloom and anxiety. Every instance of a collapse of the Muslim 
powers of the world is bound to have an adverse influence on the 
political importance of our community in India. The future of 
Turkey, as far as I can see, seems to be doomed. Hie feelings 
of the European Powers towards Turkey have hardly ever been 
friendly in the past and in the nature c if things could not have 
been otherwise in spite of the lapse of centuries. The 
relation between East and West is seldom free from, a tinge of 
that immemorial conflict which dyed red the waves of the Salami* 
and the Nile and latter on hurled the hordes of Christiandom against 
the bulwarks which the heroes of Islam had raised for the protection 
of the holy places of our faith. It is an antagonism between 
two distinct types of civilisation and divergent outlooks on life and 
is based on almost all the factors that can possibly divide man from 
man. I will not, therefore, be surprised if they take this opportunity 
finally to dispose of Turkey and her possessions in Europe, ana 
herein lies food for the amplest reflection. As the years roll on 
the position of the Mnssaimans in India becomes more and more 
critical and demands onr most anxious thought and care. In my 
humble opinion we should invoke Divine help and guidance in all 
sincerity and meekness of heart ; above all we should renounce any 
larking spirit of strife and quarrel with other communities and seek 
their help and assistance in our troubles and difficulties. There are 
some Mnssaimans who think that intolerance of non-Muslims is a 
point of bravery, and that a contrary feeling betokens cowardice. I 
have even come across Muslims who take a particular pleasure in 
assuming a militant attitude towards non-Muslims as if devotion to 
Islam demands that we should always be on the war path irrespec- 
tive of consequences. All this is not merely morally reprehensible 
but politically a grievous blunder. We are daily drifting towards a 
position when we shall have to tackle one of the most obstinate and 
powerful bureaucracies known in history. We shall then need all 
our strength and also the help and co-operation of our non-Muslim 
brethem. Experience has shown that we can have this help and 
co-operation for the mere asking. Shall we be wise and strengthen 
our arms by an alliance with our brethren, or shall we be foolish ana 
weaken whatever strength we possess by internecine quarrel and 
strife ? We have to decide with the future of our commumtj in. 
the palm of our ^ and, please God, let us decide wisely. 
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Acts Passed in 1918 


I. The Indian Forest (Amendment) Act— This amends 
the Act of 1878 in three particulars. First, the maximum period 
for which a protected forest may be closed by a Local Government 
has been raised from twenty to thirty years. Secondly, it enables 
Forest Officers, not below the rank of Forest rangers, first, to 
release any tools, boats, carts or cattle seized under s. 52 on the 
execution by the owner of a bond for the production of the 
property so released, if and when so required (s. 63 A). The third 
amendment is more important as creating a new duty for the 
public. It is now incumbent upon privilege holders, their servants 
and village officers to extinguish and prevent forest fires on their 
own initiative instead of merely requiring them to render assistance 
to Police and Forest officers when such assistance is requisitioned. 
To this end s. 78 of the Act has been amended. 


2. The Cinematograph Act— provides : first, to protect the 
public from fire and such like dangers, and (2) to protect them from 
viewing undesirable pictures. It is, therefore, enacted _ that cine- 
matograph exhibitions should be licensed ; the authonty that can 
grant licenses being the District Magistrate in the Mofussil and the 
Commissioner of Police in the Presidency towns. Every film that 
is meant to be exhibited must be certified by an authority appwnted 
in this behalf by the Governor-General in Council (s. 7). Section 
8 gives power to make rules. 

8. The Indigo Cess Act— With a view to re-establish the 
revival of the natural indigo industry on a 
and to modernise the method of cultivation and 
indigo, the Government levied a cess of one rupee on every B gal 
maund of indigo produced in India and expor ur0 ceadsto 
beyond the limits 6f British India or to Aden. J*! 
be aopiied to meet the cost of such measures as ™ ^; ntere .t of the 
advisable to take for promoting research in the interest of the 


indigo industry in India. . 

4 The Indian Coinage < A ^«5??geUi iS 
of this Act is to legalise the i«ue ££% ifSaiffla 
currency of the new nickel coin. Both the two-snns ana co*em» 
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nickel coins are a legal tender in payment only up to«ne rupee. 
The old two-anna pieces remain current com for all purposes. 

5. The Criminal Justice, Aden (Amendment) Act -it i$ 

enacted that one more Assistant Resident should be appointed as 
Additional Session Judge who would try such cases and appeals as 
the Resident may direct. 

’'<6. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act— The 

maximum limit for the issue of currency notes against Treasury 
bills which has been fixed at 42 crores of rupees is now raised to 
66 crores of rupees. This is a war measure to remain in force 
during the continuance of the war and six months thereafter. 

7 . The Indian Income Tax Act -All previous Acts are 
swept away and replaced by the present Act. 

No tax rs levied on income less than Rs. i,ooo. For income 
varying from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, a tax of four pies in the 
rupee is levied ; but the tax is to be assessed at five pies in the 
rupee for incomes ranging from Rs. 2,000 to Rs.' 5,000. If the 
income is anywhere between Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000, the tax is 
assessed at six pies in the rupee ; and for incomes amounting to 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 25,000, the tax is nine pies in the rupee. For 
all incomes exceeding Rs. 25,000 a year, a general tax of one anna 
on the rupee is imposed. 

Chapter I of the Act deals with taxable income which includes 
“all income from whatever source it is derived if it accrues or arises 
or is received in British India.” Exemptions:— (1) income derived 
from property held under trust for religious or charitable purposes ; 
(2) income of a religious or charitable institution ; (3) income of 
local authorities ; (4) interest on securities held for Provident Funds ; 
(5) amount received in commutation of pension; (6) special 
allowance to meet expenses incurred in performance of duties of 
an office; (7) legacies; (8) casual and non-recurrent receipts; (9) 
perquisites which are not money and which cannot be valued in 
jgpney. 

' Agricultural income are not chargeable to income tax. But 
(1) salaries ; (a) interest on securities; (3) income derived from 
bouse property; (4) income derived from business; .(5) profes- 
sional earnings ; and (6) income derived from other sources are 
chargeable. 

The nesU Chapters treat of deductions and Assessment Divi- 
dends declared on shares by limited companies and interest cameo 
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on Govaliment and other securities are taxed at the source at the 
rate ofc one anna per rupee ; but it .is open to a share-holder or a 
security-owner to get proportional reduction at the general assess- 
ment of the tax on all of his sources of income. These rates of 
refund are : one anna in the rupee if the income is below Rs. i.ooo • 
eight pies in the rupee for incomes between Rs. x,ooo and s|ooo; 
seven pies in the rupee for incomes varying from Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. S.ooo ; six pies in the rupee for incomes ranging from Rs. 5,000 
to Rs. 10,000; and nine pies in the rupee for incomes aggregating 
from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 25,000. The mode of assessment is also 
changed. It is obligatory on every Company to send a return of its 
annual income by the 15th of June every year. In case of a person 
whose income is not less than Rs. 2,000, the Collector shall send 
a notice calling upon such person to state his total income during 
the previous year under different heads indicated above. It will 
be open to the Collector to assess the tax upon income so specified, 
or to make further inquiry. As soon as the sum is fixed, the 
Collector shall serve a notice of demand upon the assessee. 

An appeal from the assessment lies to the Commissioner, which 
must be made within thirty days. The Commissioner has the 
power on appeal to reduce, enhance or confirm the assessment. 
The Chief Revenue authority has the power to call for any 
assessment and* evise the same. A penal assessment of double 
the amount oi the tax can be imposed upon any person who is 
guilty of concealing any source of his income. 

When the taxable income varies from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. a, 000 
the Collector has summary powers of assessment. 

Liability to pay tax in special cases is incurred by the guardian, 
trustee or agent of a minor, lunatic, or idiot, or a person residing out 
of British India, and the Court of Wards. 

Refund is allowed to individual share-holders, partners, and 
owners of securities, if they satisfy the Collector that their total 
income in the previous year was less than the amounts specified 
in Schedule II. If a person makes a false statement in the 
declaration made by him he commits an offence under s. 177 of 
the Indian Pena! Code, but such a prosecution will lie 1 only at the 
instance of the Collector. 

8. The Indian Defence Force (Amendment) Aet- ill 
of 19*7. Under S. 12 of the parent Act, the enrolment ofnon- 
European British subject was limited to a jjenod of six month s 
from die co mm ence meat of die Act. That period having expseo, 
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it is now enacted that the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification allow recruiting to be re-opened front time to tim e 
in specified areas. 

0. The Indian Soldiers (Litigation) dot, 1918 — The 
Act of 1915 is repealed. The object of the present as well as 
the repealed Acts is to provide for postponement of proceed- 
ings in . which Indian soldiers serving under war conditions are 
concerned. 


10. The Usurious Loans Act— The present Act is aimed 
at Usurers by proceeding on the lines suggested by the Money 
Lenders’ Act (63 and 64 Vic. c. 51), s. r, and empowering the 
Courts to re-open transactions by way of money or grain in 
cases when they are satisfied : (1) that the interest or other return 
is excessive, and (a) that the transaction is substantially unfair. 
In such cases the Courts may (1 ) re-open the transaction, take an 
account between the parties, .and relieve the debtor from payment 
of excessive interest ; (a) re-open any account already taken between 
the parties ; or (3) set aside, revise, or alter any security given on 
agreement made between the parties in respect of any loan is. 3). 
The only limit to the exercise of this power is that (t) the Court 
cannot re-open a transaction more than six years perior to the date 
of the transaction in suitor (a) to disturb the decree of a Court. 
It is competent to the Court to exercise these powers also in any 
insolvency proceedings. 

11. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act — The existence 
of an extensive war for upwards of three years has discovered a 
number of defects in the previous Act which ate sought to be 
remedied by this Act The term "native" has been replaced hy the 
term "Indian” which has been rendered legally possible by the 
Government of India Act, 1915. The “Army Corps", which was 
not known to Indian Military authorities when the Act of 1911 
was passed, is now recognised and given its place throughout 


the Art. 

■ 12 . Tin Indian Companies Restriction Act — a « 

measure and justified on the ground of successful prosecution of the 
«ar. To husband the resources of the Indian Money-market, of 
the Gover n me nt of India wanted to exercise control over new 
banes of capital It is therefore provided that the °f 

Joint Stock Companies shall not register a company, nor stall 

, — - — |b share capital, wmm debenture* * “MB 

the company holds * itomse w thu behalf 
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issued by the Governor-General in Council (s. 3). Any contact 
made for the purpose of increasing share capital or Tor the issue 
of debentures, 10 contravention of its provisions is void and any call 
made by a company in contravention of it are unenforceable.. 

18 Tht Indian Paper Currency Aot.— Another war 
measure. Hitherto, the Paper Currency Reserve could legally remain 
in silver or gold coin or bullion in transit to and from India in 
certain circumstances. The war changed the venue of purchase 
of silver from London to New York. It is enacted that during 
the continuance of the war and for six months after, such Reserve 
can also be (1) in silver held in the United States of America on 
behalf of the Secretary of State for India in Council or the Governor- 
General in Council ; or (2) in silver in course of transmission from 
the United States of America, which was at the commencement of 
such transmission or at any period thereafter held as aforesaid. 

14- The Gold Coinage Act.— In June 1918 the Government 
of India promulgated an Ordinance legalising the issue of gold 
mohurs valued at Rs. 15 each in India. These coins were 
accordingly minted and set into circulation in the districts of the 
Panjab, The provisions of that Ordinance have been enacted 
into an Act His Majesty’s Mint at Bombay since started has 
been minting sovereigns and for the time being the gold mohurs 
have ceased to be minted. The Act fixes the weight of a gold 
mohurat 123*27447 grains troy, mixed in the proportion of 
of fiine gold and of alloy (s. 4). These gold mohuis remain 
a legal tender so long as they do not lose their weight below 
i2a| grains or are not defaced. Power is given to any person to cut 
(t) diminished or defaced coins ; and (2) counterfeit coins. 

15. The Enemy Trading Orders (Validation) Act- 

Aimed at the German and Austrian Firms. 

16. The Provisional Collection of Taxes Act. -This Act 
applies only to Financial Bills introduced by the Members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General. It provides that *rnen 
a bill is introduced in the Indian Legislative Council by a member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor-General, and such Bm 
provides for the imposition or variation of any tax in the natunref 
customs or excise duties, and there is inserted therein a declaraupn 
that it is expedient in the public interest that the Bill should have 
temporary effect under the provisions of this Act, ■ the Bill _ SMB, 
for the period, limited by this section and subject to the provmoM 
of this Act, have elfect from the date of its introduction. But 
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vrhere such an Act as above described ceases to have effect, anv 
money paid in pursuance of- the Bill shall be repaid or made good’ 
This measure has been necessitated by the introduction of a 
number of Acts passed to raise revenue to meet increased expenses 
consequent on the war. 

n 17. Tho Indian Non-ferrous Metal Industry Act— it h 
passed with the object of preventing the subject of States at 
pre s e n t at War with His Majesty from obtaining control during the 
period of the war and for five years thereafter over any business in 
co n nection with certain non-ferrous metals and metallic ores. The 
prohibited commodity are zinc, copper, tin, lead, nickel and 
aluminium and other ores. It enacts that it shall not be lawful for 
any person,, after the expiration of six months from the commence- 
ment of this Act, to carry on any business of working, extracting, 
smelting, dressing, refining or dealing of non-ferrous metal or ore 
without a license. 


IS. The Indian Army (Suspension of Sentences) Amend- 
nMBt Act. — This is a purely millitary measure. Its chief provision 
is that where an offender is, whilst a sentence is suspended under 
this Act, sentenced for any other offence, then, if the further 
sentence is also suspended under this Act, the authority ordering 
such suspension may direct that the two sentences shall run either 
concurrently or consecutively, provided that the aggregate term 
does not exceed fourteen years »s. 3). 

19. The Indian Defence Force (Further Amendment) 
Act. —This Act enables the enrolment of European British subjects 
above the age of fifty years for general military service or for local 
military service (s. 1 1 A). 


SO. The Man Companies (Foreign Interests) Aet- 

Its object it rim companies which, during the war, have been 
leeonstfeutcd ** India on lines approved by the Government of 
(udis and of the British Empire as a whole, should be restrained 
Arom altering articles of associationjn such a way as to bring 
under oe control of foreign interests. It is therefore enacted 
1 those respects should not be altered without 
_ jvernor General in Council ; nor can such a 
lop voluntarily without such consent 
i-fttr®U 06 Force (Foreign Service) Amend- 
provides that certain persons deemed to 
Indian Defence Force Act shall be habe 
eiiim M well as within its Emits. 
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22. The Bronze Coin (Lejfai Tender) Act -The Bronze 
coins, the p«ce and pies, minted at His Majesty’s mint at Calcutta, 
but owing jo pressure of war it has not been feasible to mint these 
coins in sufficient quantity. The offer of H. E. H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to mint the bronze coin for the Government of India 
at the Hyderabad Mint has made it practicable for the Government 
of India to utilise the resources of the mint. Under the Indian 
Coinage Act of 1906 only the coin minted at His Majesty’s Mint 
in India are legal tender. To remove this inability, the Act is 
passed to make coins minted at mints outside British India at 
the request of the Governor-General in Council also legal tender 
in British India. 

28. HtC Cotton Cloth Act.— It was aimed to afford relief 
against the exorbitant prices of cotton cloth, primarily brought 
about by the war, but alleged also to be mainly responsible to 
the heavy speculation of a few cloth merchants. The high 
prices of cloth have affected the poor classes miserably. The 
Governor General in Council has the power to appoint one or 
more Controllers who are empowered to pass orders for the 
purpose of encouraging or maintaining the supply of standard cloth 
at reasonable rates to the poorer classes of the community. They 
may also declare and define the classes of standard cloth ; pres- 
cribe distinctive indications to be woven into or impressed on 
the standard cloth ; require any person who ordinarily manu- 
factures cotton cloth to manufacture a prescribed quantity and 
quality of standard cloth ; and fix the prices to be paid to the 
manufacturer for standard cloth. The Controllers are to be 
assisted by Advisory Committees- consisting of persons having 
knowledge of the cotton or cotton cloth trade and appointed 
by the Governor-Genera|l in Council. When the Controller has 
directed a manufacturer to manufacture standard . cloth and has 
fixed the price therefor, the manufacturer shall deliver the same 
at such time and place and in such manner as the Controller may 
specify from time to time and the Controller shall pay to the 
manufacturer the said price, together with the profit if any actually 
paid by the manufacturer. Disobedience to the Controllers orders 
is made punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six 
months, or with fine of with both. The price at which the standard 
cloth is to be sold shall be fixed by the Local . Gov " n ™ :n 1 *j 
and the sale of cloth can be made at the prices fixed by 
Government and by persons duly licensed on this behalf. 



Summary of Proceedings 

Or 

The Imperial Legislative Council. — 1918. 

Winter Session— 0 Feb* 1& 

(For the Members of the Council, See 
Part I of the Register, P. 11). 


The first meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council was held 
at Delhi on 6th February. Tits Viceroy opened the session with 
a long speech generally reviewing the position of affairs. He 
referred at the outset to the outrage recently perpetrated upon the 
Moslem population of Shahabad and certain neighbouring areas ; 
alluded to the various commercial expedients which had been 
forced upon the Government by the prolongation of the war, and 
explained that whilst hitherto India had not felt the burden and 
suffering which war brings to the houses of the poor with anything 
like the same severity as less favoured countries nearer the main 
theatres of operations, the pinch was being felt and one of the 
matters which had given Government cause for the most anxious 
consideration had been the recent rise in prices. In Education, 
the greatest event was the meeting in November last of the 
Calcutta University Commission. Government had determined 
to (dace no obstacle in the way of local legislation designed to 
stimulate the spread of primary education. Speaking on Military 
matters he said an added burden had been thrown on the Allies 
by die situation in Russia, and India had to be prepared for 
greater efforts and greater sacrifices and for a fuller organisation 
ala military resources in manpower and in material For this 
Sustained efforts in the direction of recruiting were required. A 
stream of gifts and contributions from the Native States was still 
flowing strongly for which be expressed satisfaction and gratitude. 
He then adverted to die Reform Scheme, spoke of the efforts 
which he kad made m co-operation with the Secretary of State 
to a sce rtain theofltoioo of all classes in die country. Following 
dto ^^ r e ce d^ffi^# by tordM oriey, the scheme would be 
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The Finance Member introduced the Indian Income Tw Bin 
Maharaja S» Manmdra Chandra Nandi »i«ed fJSnCwheSi 
incomes arising from agricultural sources should be into 

account in determining the rate of assessment. He said* "S fed 
it my duty to enter my humble protest against section 4 of the Bill 
which, under cover of a graduated scale of tax, is likely to contra- 
vene the very spirit of Lord Cornwallis’s understanding with the 
owners of permanently settled estates. Section 4 of the Bill under 
discussion provides that the net amount of the agricultural income 
in excess of Rs. 1,000 received by any particular assessee in the 
year of assessment should be taken into account in determining 
the rate at which the tax shall be levied, thus laying him open to be 
assessed as a landlord at a higher rate than at present.” This point 
was discussed by almost all the members who spoke upon the Bill 
and generally endorsed by every member from an agricultural 
constituency and particularly from a permanently-settled tract. The 
Finance Member promised that this point should be taken into 
consideration by the Select Committee. 


Resolution I.— Feb. 0 th- 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma proposed the following resolution : 
“ This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
(a) the redistribution of provincial areas and the constitution of 
provinces, where necessary, to secure complete success for self- 
governing institution in British India; (b) the rearrangement of 
provincial arreas on a language basis wherever and to the extent 
possible, especially where the people speaking a distinct language 
and sufficiently large in numbers desire such a change.” The long 
discussion on this resolution showed the heterogeneous character of 
the Provinces of India. The main purpose of the resolution was 
to group the Provinces on a linguistic basis. The mover dismissed 
as beyond the realms of possibility the inducing of the people of 
India to adopt one language even in the very remote future. India 
he said, has had a central Government for ages but its past history 
as well as the history of the peoples in the world in general did not 
encourage the hope of a universal language. After a century of 
British rule the number of English-knowing Indians was but one 
and a half millions against 14 millions of literate people. To 
expect the people of India to give up their mother tongue seem s 
to be a wild dream. Now the very nature of representative mshtu* 
tions involved an independent appreciation by the people of the pro- 
blems of legislation, administration and finance. He said that tn 
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non-official organisations when the medium employed was English 
tho assemblies were composed almost wholly of English-educated 
Indians but during the past ten or fifteen yean in his own part of 
the country as soon as the use of the mother tongue came into 
general use at the Provincial Conferences and began to be almost 
exclusively employed, the assemblies had been composed of all the 
strata of society and had become large, real and living centres of 
activity. If the Provinces were not grouped on a linguistic ha«j , 
it would be necessary to conduct the proceedings in English and 
many members would have to sit and listen to speeches which 
they did not understand. 

The discussion which followed showed a wide diversity of 
opinion. Government officials were strongly opposed to the 
oroposals on the ground of impracticability. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi said “ While a slight 
readjustment here and there may be desirable, the game of ‘General 
Post* which my Hon. friend Mr Surma advocates, and which has 
also been advocated in certain other quarters, namely, the partition 
of our existing provinces into small Provincial States, 30 to 40 in 
number, is one which, in my humble judgment, is in the highest 
degree impracticable, and, in view of the heterogeneous character 
of our population is likely to tys highly injurious to the best interests 
of the country. There is, within the British Empire, no precedent 
for it Australia with its territorial extent of three million square 
miles is divided only into six colonies or provinces. Canada with 
its area of three million and a half square miles is divided only into 
seven. The advocates of this scheme would divide India with its 
area of one million and a half squat e miles into 30 to 40. small 
States" 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru said the question would lead to endless 
controversy and discussion all over the country. Instead of acce- 
lerating or expediting constitutional reform it would seriously retard 
the introduction of such reforms. 

m Mr. Snoivasa Sastri asked Mr. Sarma to forbear from complicat- 
ing the situation. When responsible government earner whether it 

came at the end of so or '30 years, then the time might be ripe for 
a discussion to propose to chip and chop die provinces but for the 
present let them walk warily so far as the rearrangement of the 
FKiivlooeiiM 

Tho resolution was negatived. 
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Beaolution n.-Feb. 30 . 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sanaa introduced the following resolution • 
« This Council recommends to the Governor-General in CamtiL 
that the Government may be pleased to accept and declare total 
prohibition of the use of all alcoholic and intoxicating liquors aSt 
drugs to be the aim and object of its policy and so to direct its 
administrative methods as to achieve the end in view at an early 
date." 7 


It was very warmly supported by all the Indian members 
of the Council but hotly contested hy the Europeans. Humorous 
attacks and counterattacks were made on both sides and English* 
men would not certainly go without their bottle! The mover 
•said the changes he was suggesting did not necessitate any vital 
departure from the existing poiicy except in certain essential 
particulars and would not reduce the revenue to any appreciable 
extent in the immediate future. But he wished Government to 
accept the principle of total prohibition as the goal of their excise 
policy. The official answer was that very large numbers of the 
Indian population were not yet ready for total prohibition and any 
attempt to introduce this policy or any important steps leading to 
this policy would only encourage illicit distillation which was much 
worse for the people than a controlled traffic. 

The resolution was negatived by 33 votes to 20. 


Resolution III— Feb. 27 . 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chandra introduced the following resolution : 
41 This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court be extended w 
rather re-extended to the British portion of the KhftSii IBd 
Jaintla Hl»« in the Province of Assam.” Sir William Vincent in 
opposing it said that this was a matter of provincial or rather 
parochial interest and should be dealt with in the Provincial Council 
rather than brought before the Imperial Council. 

It was defeated by 38 votes to 9. 


Resolution IV.— Feb. 27. 

Mr. Sastri moved a resolution on the subject of the 
for the nubile WOPkS department and the railway engineering 
services -“This Council recommends to the Governor-Genwaii 
Council that the Government of Indta do, 

Secretary of State for India that the recruitment for the ruwtc 
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Works Department and the Railway Engineering Service excepting 
die proportion of posts reserved for Royal Engineers be made within 
a resJonaWe period of time wholly in India.” 

The preposition was hotly contested by die official members and 
supported by most of the non-official Indian members 

Mr. F. C. Rose remarked that die curtailment of the European 
dement must be gradual. It was essential that the great engineering 
works in India so vital te the general progress of the country should 
be Efficiently maintained and new works should be energetically 
pushed under the best skilled engineering adviee it was possible to 
obtain. Important Engineering problems were likely in the near 
future to demand even greater skill in their conception and'design 
than in the past. In irrigation, for instance, the easier and more 
straightforward works had been completed and in future great 
engineering skill and talent would be required to solve the many 
problems that would arise. 

Mr. Sastri acknowledged the fairness and clearness with which 
his proposal had been met. The resolution was negatived. 

Resolution V. 

Mr. Sastri moved the following resolution on the appointment 
Of Indians to services recruited in India : 'This Council recom- 
mends to the Governor General in Council that : (a) immediate 
steps be taken to ensure that Indians are appointed to the great 
majority of the posts in the services ordinarily recruited in India, 
and (b) the educational qualifications prescribed for admission 
info these services should be sufficiently high and the same for all 
candidates irrespective of their creed or race.*’ 

Sir William Vincent opposed, and tin reply gave figures showing 
that a very great advance in Indianising the services required in 
India had been made and that in fact the advance already made 
satisfied to a great extent the test contained in the first part of the 
Resolution for many services, and that if regard were paid to the 
recruitment of Indians in recent years the position was still more 
satisfactory. 

the Hon. Nawab Alii Chaudhuri showed the position of 
Mabomedans in the Public Services of Bengal. He *aid: In 
Bengal the percentage of various communities represented in 
tbe gmded poats ranging from Rs. soo and onward to R»- it 000 * 
the figmer cotne to something like the following 
Rs. too to 300 — Europeans 4 per cent, Anglo-Indians 8 1 * 
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oent ( Hindus 74 P® cent, Mshotnedans t* per cent Indian 
Christians t . per cent ; Rs. S oo to fioo-EuroSis «, SenST 
Anglo-Indians percent^, Hindus 43 «* cen t rMa£o£Ls 5 
per cent, and Indian Christians ml : Rs. 600 to 700 -Europeans 
« ner cent., Anglo-Indians 4 per cent, Hindus S 8 per i«t, 
Mahomedans 3 per cent, and Indian Christians nil ; Rs 000 to 
1,000 -Europeans 94 per cent, Anglo-Indians nil; Hindus 6 
per cent., Mahomedans nil and Indian Christians nil. This 
» indeed a record. That is to say, in a Province where the 
Mahomedans are 52*2 per cent, of the whole population, the propor- 
tion of Mussulmans in the Public Services is deplorably low 
amounting in the grades between Rs. 600 and Rs. 800 to only t 
per cent ; in the grade from Rs. 8oo to 900 to 2 per cent and in 
that from Rs. 900 to 1,000 to nil per cent” 

The resolution was negatived. 


Beeolutloii VI— Feb. 28 . 

Mr. Sastri moved the following resolution on the recruitment for 
the technical and scientific services being made entirely in 
India : “This Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that it be represented to the Secretary of State for India.— 

(а) that, as recommended by the Public Services Commission, 
the technical and scientific services should be recruited entirely in 
India, and that in order to secure officers with the necessary techni- 
cal knowledge a determined and immediate effort should be made 
to provide in India the requisite educational facilities ; 

( б ) that steps should be taken to discontinue recruitment in 
Europe for these services within a period of ten years ; 

(r) that, pending the development of educational facilities in 
India, promising candidates should be sent to Europe and America 
for study at the expense of the State and appointed in the higher 
posts, if duly qualified ; and 

(<f) that, to attract a proper type of candidate to the technical 
institutions of India, an undertaking be given by Government that 
not less than one-half of the recruits shall be chosen from their 
alumni.” 

Sir C Hill opposed the resolution and pointed out iodetg 

what Government intended , to do. On this Mr. S«tri *»id tbattne 
statement of Government policy by Sir Claude Hill had satisfied 
bint; he wished to withdraw his resolution. 
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Resolution VU. 

Mr. Sastri moved the following resolution on the inclusion of 
eertate subjects in the Civil Servioos Examination : “That this 
Council recommends^ to the Governor-General .in Council that t he 
Secretary of State forlndia be requested to include Indian History 
and Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit among the subjects for the 
examination for the Indian Civil Service.” 


Si# Dinshgw Edulji Wacha protested against the retention of the 
classics instead of living languages, but the other Indian members 
supported it. The Resolution was accepted. 


Resolution VUL 

Mr. Sastri moved the following resolution on the Civil Medical 
Service ; ‘This Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council 

(a) that a civil medical service should be reconstituted which 
should be wboBy independent of the medical organisation of the 
Indian Army j that the higher medical posts which are at present 
filled by officers of the Indian Medical Service should be transferred 
to the Civil Medical Service ; and that the Civil Medical service 
sbonld be recruited from the Civil Medical officers and the indepen- 
dent medical profession ; 

ty) that the salaries of Indian Medical Service officers employed 
bn civil duty should not be enhanced as recommended by the Public 
Sendees Commission ; and 

(r) that Military Assistant surgeons should not b? given prefer- 
ence over Civil Assistant surgeons, and that not more than one-sixth 
. of tbe higher posts reserved for subordinate medical officers should 
he given to them. 

Mife on-fiWWtl Edwards on behalf of tbe Government 
stsmw^y opposed and said that the resolution was tantamount to 
the abolition of the Indian Medical Service and be did not 
think that the Council was fully aware of the extraordinary value 
of this service not only to India but to tbe world at large. He 
said : “I may begin by raying that no less than 34 members of 
tbe Indian Medical Service have gained that blue ribbon of the 
scientific worid, tbe Fellowship pr die Royal Society. This Service 
has spotted out die life history of the malarial parasite, a discovery 
which has rrrolutkwised our ideas concerning Malaria end which, 
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among other things, has enabled the Panama Canal to be -i-r rii 
folly built. It has reduced the mortality of Cholera by two-thirds 
and shorn amoebic Dysentry of most of its tenors, liver abscess as 
a consequence, is no longer feared. It has worked out the method 
of transmission of Bubonic Plague, a work which points the way ■ to 
the ultimate eradication of that disease. Indian Medic al Service 
officers have discovered the cause of relapsing fever and its meun of 
transmission. Enlarged Prostate, that terrible and fatal concomrai- 
tant of old age, car* now he overcome, thanks to a member of the 
Indian Medical Service, and it was again an Indian Medical Service 
officer who invented the method of evacuating stone in the bladder 
by crushing. The work of- Indian Medical Service men in the 
domain of Eye surgery, more especially with regard to cataract and 
glaucoma, is recognised thronghout the scientific world. This 
service discovered the origin of that dread disease Kala Aar which 
is now no longer incurable. We are carrying out extensive investi- 
gations into Ankylostomasis, a disease which is costing India millions 
of pounds a year, and also into Bilharziosis, which now threatens 
to invade India. Very important contributions to the knowledge 
of the world concerning snakes and their venom have been made 
and are being made by this service. An Indian Medical Service 
Officer is the greatest living authority on goitre. I may also mention 
the valuable work done on short fevers and the method of trans- 
mission of disease by “carriers” which is of such world-wide import- 
ance. All this may not be known to the Hon. Mr. Sastri, but if so, 
it seem to me another case of a prophet not being without honour, 
save in his own country. The Hon. Member will no doubt say that 
all this can be done by the Service he proposes to create but 
I doubt it.” 

Sir William Vincent on behalf of Government drew attention 
to the increased proportion of Indians passing into the Indian 
Medical Service. 

The resolution was defeated by 35 votes to *5. 


The Financial Statement. 


Sir William Meyer introduced the Financial Statement. The 
essential features he said are : The general situation is y 
ways similar to that outlined last year. The revenue P” 
again excellent. Our Railway receipts have once tnore broke otte 
word, and far exceeded the figure estimated * 
budget The result is that we are able to face with equanimity 
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cousiderableipcrease in military charges. Oar financial embarr as s, 
meat* are mainly due to wap* and means question. We hare had to 
incur here on behalf of His Majesty’s Government constantly increas- 
ing expenditure which is repaid to the Secretary of State ~at home. 
Simultaneously there is a serious and growing- demand on our 
resources to finance the shipment of materials required for the 
prosecution of the war and of the food-stuff's which the Allies and 
many portions of the Empire are drawing from India. 

Resolutions on the Financial Statement 
Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma moved. "That this Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council an increase in the 
recurring appropriation from Imperial revenue of 30 lakhs towards 
primary education by another thirty lakhs for expenditure from 
the year spiff ^9 onwards on the development of education in 
{a) Mechanical, electrical and sanitary engineering, ( 6 ) Metallurgy, 
(r) Mining, (d) Forestry, and (*) Agriculture." 

The Finance Member in explaining the official position said 
Uiat on the figures in the financial statement he could make no 
further giant but he might make an allottment on the final budget 
figures if they showed a better position than they had been able to 

r me. If that proved to be the case, subject to the sanction of 
Secretary of State, he was prepared to set aside such sums 
not exceeding Rs. 30 lakhs as might seem desirable for purposes 
of technical and agricultural education. In these circumstances 
the resolution was withdrawn. 

Budget Resolution II. 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma next moved that "This Council 
-recommends to the Governor-General in Council that a grant of 50 
lakhs of rupees may be made in aid of sanitation, especially 
towards the supply of pure drinking water in rural areas.” The 
Finance Member, whilst expressing his enti|e sympathy with the 
purport of the resolution, said he could not accept it because 
althoug h a surplus was provided for it was needed for their ways 
mi means purposes in connection with the war and he could not 
dissioate it further. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Bqjgit Riottttton SS* 

RaoBahadd^B. D. Sbukul moved “This Council recommends to 
-die Governor-General in Council that the sun provided in the budget 
•uodfer file bead of education for die Central Provinces be increased 
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a rupees four lakhs foe the establishing of a Bihartty gg 

The Education Member said that the Government desired the 
establishment of the Nagpur University at a very early date The 
only reason for the delay was that Government was waiting for the 
report of the Calcutta University Commission. The was 

withdrawn. 


Budget Resolution IV. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved a resolution that the 
enhanced Railway passenger fares imposed during the year 1917 
should be withdrawn. Sir George Barnes pointed out that India, 
in the way of travelling facilities as in every other way, was tnferin g 
less than any part of Europe and of any of our Allies with tbs 
exception of Japan, and he could not accept the resolution which 
was negatived. 

Budget Reso l ution V.— March 18 . 

Rao Bahadur B. N, Sarma moved a resolution “that this Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council that the land 
revenue should be wholly provincialised.” 

The Finance Member said he could not accept the resolution 
in the form in which it stood but was prepared to accept one in the 
following terms: ‘This Council recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in view of the revised financial arrangements 
with the provinces consequent oh a scheme of constitutional 
reforms, the question of wholly provincialising the land revenue be 
taken into consideration,” which was accepted. 


Resolution DL 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma next moved the following two resolu- 
tions. 

“1. This Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council tint one of the post-war reforms should be the in troduction 
throughout British India of free and compulsory primary 
education immediately after the war.” 

The Council recommends to the Governoir-Gennal m 
Council that if the land-revenue be not wholly provinaatoed, tne 
Government of India should undertake to nuance tree 
compulsory primary education out of Imperial revenues. 
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• The Education Member, Sir Sankaran Nair, said Government 
were not prepared to introduce compulsion but were prepared to 
do alt they could to extend the existing system of primary education. 
In fact they had considerably extended it in' the last few years. 
The number of pupils had increased and they expected in the 
present year to have more than eight million pupils at school The 
cdst of the scheme would lie about ten to twelve crores of rupees 
annually. Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed by the Indian 
members with this policy. The Finance Member pointed out that 
it was inconsistent of the mover to harp on provincial autonomy 
and on federalism and at the same time to insist on an immediate 
programme of free and compulsory primary education which gave 
the local governments and the local bodies no option in the matter. 
Aflera hot debate the resolution was defeated by 43 rotes to 12. 


Resolution X- 

Pandit Modan Mohan Malaviya moved the following resolution 
on the reorganisation of the police : “ This Council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council that the Government of India 
should recommend to the Secretary of State for India : (1) that the 
age-limi U for the examination for admission into the Indian Police 
Service be raised from 19-3 1 tp at-23 ; (2) that the pensions and 
salaries of officers of the Indian Police Service should not lie 
enhanced, as has been recommended by the Public Services 
Commission ; (3) that the rule which requires that candidates for 
the examination for the Indian Police Service shall be of pure 
European descent should be abrogated ; and (4) that the said 
examination should be held simultaneously in India and in Eng- 
land; or, if the last recommendation be not accepted, that not less 
than one-half of the total number of posts in the Indian Police 
Service should be recruited by an open competetive examination 
held for the purpose in India.” The resolution was negatived 
« under very strong Government opposition. 

Resolution XI-Maroh 18- 

Mr. Sastri . moved “This Council recommends to the Governor- 

Gemral in Cmmcil that a representation be made to the Secretary 
OfState for India that the maxiroumpeneion limits fixed for Civil 
officers sboffklnot be increased.” resolution was negatives 
Mr. S*stri- 4 |p# moved : “ This Council recommends to 
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Governor-General in Council that, the Government of India do 
represent to the Secretary of State for India that the cadre oft he 
Indian Civil Service be not increased as recommended by the 
Public Service Commission.” This also was negatived. 


Resolution XII. 

. Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma moved that “ this Council recom 
mends to the Governor-General in Council that the contract with 
the Bast Indian Railway Company be determined by the 31st of 
December 1919, and that the State do take over the management 
of that Railway system bn and from that date.” The discussiot. 
showed a considerable difference of opinion in the Council on the 
merits.of State and Company management for the Indian Railways, 
the majority of the Indian members favouring State management 
The resolution had to be withdrawn owing to Govt opposition. 


Resolution —March 19. 

Mr. S. N. Bannerjea moved the following resolution on the 
subject of internments under the Defence of India Act : “This 
Council recommends, to the Gweroor-Geneial in Council that a 
Committee with- air. adequate Indian, element thereon be appointed 
in each Province to inquire into and report upon ti) aU cases « 
internment under the Defence of India Act ; ( a) *** *** * * 
detentions under Bengal Regulation III- of i* 1 ® n . 

Regulations in Madras and Bombay : and (3) all cases of persons 
who may hereafter be dealt with under the aCoresaid Act and 
Regulations, the Committee being empowered to 
dations with regard to the health, allowance, P l * cc .° f f n d ^! 0 .) 
othev matters relating to tne prisoners referred to above. 

The Home Member said that in view of the feeli |ng or • 
the Government of India were prepared to ask the Jwat governments 
to appoint a committee consisting of one In jj 

officer of judicial experience of h has ^ved in that 

possible, a High Court judge or an officer who hasi wrveo^ ^ 

capacity, again to make careful ' ° confinement is based, 

materials on which the order of rest of the persons 

to consider any memorials that are pu . the Government 

whose cases are under investigation, »od to adviseme u ^ 

whether these orders are justified by tin 0 f a penou 

before them. Further, this Committee will, m me case o 
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Air whose detention originally sufficient grounds am proved, inquire, 
so Aur ps may fen possibly whether by his subsequent conduct the 
dete nu has shorn such sins of reform or amendment that the 
removal of restriction imposed en him is possible or whether, by 
icasmi af any other circumstances this course is feasible without 
darker to the public tranquility. In view of this assurance the 
mt o M b n eras withdrawn. 


Benotutton XIV. 

Mr. S. N. Banerjea next moved "This Council recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council that the Indian Members for 
the next Imperial War Coafaranoe be appointed on the 
recommendation of the elected members of the Imperial legislative 
LOimcii. 

There was a lively discussion on the motion, and the mover, 
the Hon. Mr. Banerji, said that he would even gp a little further 
to meet Govt half way ; “let us have a pannel of, say, a number 
of members elected by the elected members of this Council” said 
be, “and Govt may pick and Choose from that pannel. 

The Hon. Sir W. Vincent opposing on behalf of the Govt, 
said that the mover on this occasion was beating his head against 
a wall (“we always do that”, said Mr. Bannerji), for the Home 
Govt does not allow it 

Non-official Indian members' strongly supported the motion 
but it was. as usual, defeated by 39 votes to 16. 



The Imperial Legislative Council 

Autumn Session— 4 Sept. 1918 

THB VICEROY'S OPENING SPEECH. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said in the course of his speech 

Since we separated at the close of the winter session I have had 
the privilege of meeting a large number of Hon. Members at that 
historic conference which assembled at Delhi in the last week of 
April. It was an assemblage without precedent in the history of 
Ind*a. In it Princes, representatives of the people, and Government 
sat for the first time in joint conclave, taking counsel together how 
India could best rally her forces anew in the cause for which the 
Empire is fighting. I expected much from that conference. I have 
not been disappointed. It has been more than justified by success. 
One immediate result of the conference was to call upon India to 
add half a million men to her army in the ensuing year. Wei 
might we have shrunk from such an undertaking had not the 
Recruiting Board been already in being I But the Board set itse 
at once to the task and over 97,000 combatant and nearly 55,000 
non-combatant recruits were enlisted in May, June and July. As tor 
the units which, with the approval of the military authonbesat 
Home, we set ourselves to raise the results have outrun our pec- 
tations; Of the total number two-thirds and more have been m seo 
already. I with I could tell you how many men we have rwruitea 
and wnt overseas since the beginning of the war but m.htt^ 
reasons compel reticence. This much, however, I cansay. we are 
now recruiting twice as many men in a month as beforeAe war 
we recruited in a year. This fine record .s uue to the tabmn 
the Central Recruiting Board backed by whole 
in the province, and now that the increaw.n 
our Indian troops and the grant of King s C ^ >e en 

awaited and powerfully advocated at the con mc eeu ^ 

announced I look forward to a finer record JJ'jJvj. aod civilians 
the central recruiting board with its blend of soldiers ana cm 
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mE Indian Prince* and it* enlistment of non-official energies in the 
pomaces and Native States pointed the obvious way to that 
j ** d) o «t ing and speeding up of our whole war machinery on which 
J, the conference laid stress. So we set up similar Central Boards to 
tope with supplies, traffic, labour and publicity alt under the co- 
ordinating guidance of the War Resource* Committee. Let me 
briny remind you of their scope. 

He then referred to the various works allotted to the different 
Boards, and then spoke on 
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The Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India ever foremost in the 
of the Empire have responded to the call for further assist- 
Signal service though the Imperial Service troops of man y 
have rendered on every front— which of us for instances was 
not stirred by the gallant charge of the Jodhpur Lancers in Palestine ? 
t— the Durbars are now being invited to afford their troops the 
opportunity for more effective service still by incorporating them 
during the war in the regular army. In the Native States at large 
a scheme is on foot to raise battalion* for the Army composed as 
fares may he of subjects of the State but officered, paid and 
equipped by Government. The scheme has met with a ready 
welcome. In Jodhpur, Bikaner, Bharatpur and Dholpur ; in Kolha- 
pur mod in Patiala, Chamba and Suket, units on the new model 
are now in process of formation, and from Baroda, from Mysore, 
faom Alwar, from Rewa, from Tehri and from Bahawalpur, J hind, 
JCapurthala, Maler-Kotla and Faridkot offers of similar help have 
pouring in. To the police we addressed a special call to 
> themselves in the Army and five police battalions have already 
incorporated, two from the Punjab, two from the United 
r nces and one from Bihar and Orissa. Gallantly indeed has 
ffiht gaUant body of men responded to, our call, Meanwhile the • 
Britifa branch of the Indian Defence Force has been playing it* 
ureflpifunobtrowve part and we are now considering how its useful- 
be extended. But I cannot hide my disappointment in 
ijrlrntlnn 'Vr — *• of the force. We re-opened recruiting for it in 
JtoB.iftNupqure to what we were told was a geodito de»^ B “ 
fete dam JO h«ve so far offered themselves^ for enrolme t 

; good here also? 
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LABOUR OORP8 FOR INDIA. 

We have formed or are forming no less than 18 labour corps 
for working in India alone. Of the many labour companies sent to 

Fiance in 19*7 all have now returned with the exception of those 

formed from later reinforcements. H 

SUPPLIES FOR MESOPOTAMIA. 

Indih’s contribution to the second war loan has now passed the 
*0 million sterling which we set before us as the minimum and I 
look to a notable addition before the war loan closes by the middle 
of the month. But at the conference something further was fore- 
shadowed and what from that further financial assistance should 
take Hon. Members will be asked at this session to consider. A 
resolution on the subject will be moved by the Hon Finance 
Member. But the decision itself will be left to the non-official 
members. And over and above her financial contributions and over 
and above the many shiploads of food-stuffs and raw products with 
which she has been supplying the Allies, India continues to furnish 
Mesopotamia and other theatres of war with masses of railway 
material and a vast variety of engineering and other stores. These 
are found partly from our stocks of imports and partly from India's 
indigenous industries. The drain on our imports has been continu- 
ous and severe. The flow of fresh supplies is restricted and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for India to meet all the demands, 
increasingly difficult indeed, for her own needs and public . bodies 
are turning more and more to our central organisation for assistance. 
The depletion of our stocks of imports has stimulated the develop- 
ment of our resources and we are doing what is possible under war* 
conditions to foster local manufactures. What India can do when 
she puts forth her strength and enlists the services of experts from 
outside is shown by the great success of the Tata Steel Works which 
has supplied most of the military railway requirements in the eastern 
theatres of war. One notable demand on India has nowbeen 
materially reduced, the provision of river craft for the Tigris jpnd 
Euphrates, and here let me acknowledge India's indebtedness to 
the river craft boat at Calcutta and the committees at other pojts 
associate with it for their valuable service given ungrudgingly ana 
without remuneration. In directing this work of construction their 
work has been hea'7. Apart from furnishing too steel j^toont 
they have constructed over 400 river craft, and have erectea two 
hospital steamers, five tugs and 70 barges. 
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HIGH PBXOB& 

He next referred to the high price* all round, specially of Cotton 
Cloth which was so much felt by the poorer classes, sod continued. 
The dearness of cotton cloth in particular presses the masses hard. 
Its causes are many. The high price of raw cotton throughout the 
world, the high cost of manufacture of the imported doth, the 
reduction in the volume of British manufactures available for the 
general public. To increase the imports of Manchester cloth or to 
lower its prices does not lie within our power. The solution of the 
problem must be sought on other lines and the lines we have been 
advised to follow by the committee (drawn largely from the trades) 
whose services we enlisted last March are two-fold. First, the 
prevention of speculation in raw cotton second, the standardisation 
in India of the eloths used by the poorer classes and their manufac- 
ture and distribution under control. The first measure we have 
already put into effect by empowering the Government of Bombay 
to regulate forward contracts for the purchase or sale of the next 
cotton crop. In the carryiug out of the second measure we rely on 
hon. members’ assistance. We are introducing a bill at this session 
to require our mills to manufacture certain kinds and certain 
quantities of cloth to be paid fot at cost price, plus a reasonable 

margin of profits and to be sold to the public at fixed prices through 
licensed shops or at Government depots. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Again, there is the currency question. At the Delhi Conference, 
^1. referred to certain rumours then afloat as to the ability of Govem- 
ment to meet their obligations to encash currency notes at Currepcy 
Offices. There had been an unprecedented drain -on our stocks of 
metallic currency in connection with purchases for His Majesty’s 
Government and an unfortunate delay in obtaining fresh supplies 
silver to replenish them. This obliged us to curtail those extra 
legal facilities for the free encashment of notes outside the cur- 
rency offices which have been an important feature of our currency 
policy in recent years. But the United States of America came 
to out rescue and undertook to supply us with silver in large qua" 
titles. .Substantial instalments have arrived in India. Our mints 
have been busily coining them into rupees for some time P?T 
They have also been coining our gold bullion into mohurs whic 
have alnmdy lMin and for the purchase of wheat in the Punja 
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and taw been well received. They ere now engaged on the 
coinage of sovereigns. IVe are thus increasingly able to meet the 
difficulties which temporarily faced us aw months ago But let 
me again emphasise how unprofitable to India is this lkvish oat- 
pouring of metallic currency. The purchase of the silver alone 
means that India’s money is being spent abroad to unfruitful 
purpose. Should the present rates of absorption continue to the 
end of the year more than ioo crores of India’s money will have 
been invested. The interest would have strengthened our revenues 
and could have been spent to India's material advantage. Every- 
body therefore who insists on payments in metal instead of in 
notes is directly hampering India’s interests. 

HISTORY 07 THE REFORM SCHEME. 

But hon. members will expect me to say something on the 
question of reforms and I think I can deal best with the subject by 
recalling past history. Men’s memories are so short that they 
dwell on the present and ignore the past which ieads up to the 
conditions of the present, and this has been notably the case in 
connections with this great subject of reform. At the outset of 
my tenure of office I warned those who were insistent on political 
reform that the British temperament was adverse from catastropic 
changes The expression of opinion was the subject of criticism 
and the Russian revolution which took place shortly afterwards was 
seized upon as a text on which to base claims to sweeping changes. 

I think those who sang a paean over the Russian events have 
since repented. Russia, indeed, has pointed a moral which it would 
do us all good to take the heart. Let me remind hon. members 
further. In my opening speech to the Council of February, 1917, 

I informed you that the Government of India had had addressed 
'His Majesty’s Government on the subject of political reform and > 
as I told you in the September session I continued to press His 
Majesty’s Government for a declaration of policy throughout the 
first six months of the year. This declaration of policy we obtained 
on August aoth. That policy was not a new policy devised on tne 



Ctangein the offi^ofSwreta^ofState. Nor was Mr. Montagu's 
visit a happy thought on his part. As I pointed out >artS *P“ * 

*t was merely the carrying out of a plan which I had proposed 
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And Mr. Chamberlain’* resignation involved the transfer of 
invitation to Mr. Montagu. It is well to recall these events 
to. the memory of those who attack the Secretary of State as the 
rash innovator stepping in with a new and cut and dried policy 
immediately on his assumption of office. To these critics I would 
point out the sequence of events. Can it be seriously suggested 
that after a few days tenure of office by a new Secretary of Sr^ 
Hitu Majesty’s Government would embark on an announcement of 
the gravity of that of August spth unless they had previously had 
it under their most careful consideration ? The suggestion in his 
statements carries its own refutation. Mr. Montagu simply took up 
the policy where Mr. Chamberlain had left it. As for those who 
repudiate what they choose to term ’’disappointing and unaccept- 
able proposals” I would remind them again of my repeated warning 
that expectations must not he carried to the heights of catastrophic 
Charge. In the Legislative Council in Delhi last February with 
Mr, Montagu present 1 spoke of sane and sober change. I have 
always been careful to weigh my words to avoid raising expectations 
beyond those which my words would warrat. If there are those 
who have built up hopes of others it is of them they must make 
complaint and not of me. 1 turn now to the announcement of 
August 20 th. I cannot help thinking that Some of our critics to-day 
have forgotten that any such statement of policy was ever made. 
That announcement carried the weight and authority not of the 
Viceroy or Secretary of State but of His Majesty’s Government. It 
was not challenged in Parliament at the time. It has not been 
Challenged in Parliament since it was received both at Home and 
in India. I believe I do not put it too high with general satisfaction 
and those who criticise our report are on sure ground if they cat) 
-show that our proposal are not in consonance with it, but am I 
far wrong when I suggest that there are two schools of critics who 
write and speak as if the announcement of August aoth had never 
been made at all ? 


Those who reject the basal pledge and those who reject the 
limitations whereby that pledge was conditioned. I have always 
regarded the announcement of August aoth as the terms of reference 
in accordance with which the Secretary of State and I had to dis- 
charge the duty laid upon us during these last winter months, i 
regard it'now as the. touchstone that must be applied to our 
posals. 0 they fall short of the policy embodied in it then those 
who complain of their, inadequacy have good ground for asm g 
fbr a farther eslension of the scheme. On the other band, if ou 
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proposals tresspass beyong the limits it imposed upon us thev should 
he brought *«thin its bounds. VVe had ‘the right „dth« o&S 
short nor to go beyond our terms of reference. 

RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE PROPOSA LS 

I come now to the proposals themselves. Let me once again 
refer to the two shools of our critics. According to one the 
Secretary of State is the villain of the piece, the Viceroy his unhappy 
victim who has put his signature to the report perforce and against 
his better judgment. According to the other a sympathetic Secre- 
tary of State has been enmeshed in the net of the cold hard 
bureaucracy and has consented to proposals far short of those he 
would otherwise have advanced. I am going to ignore these 
criticisms. Issues of the magnitude of our proposals are outside 
and beyond the personal factor. Our proposals are before the 
public for criticism. How we arrived at our results is neither here 
nor there. The one question at issue is the scheme. Is it good 
or bad? If bad how best can ir be amended. But that you may 
know that it did not spring forth in full panoply from our brains 
like Athene from the head of Zeus, let jus give you in brief the 
history of its production. In the third paragraph of the report , we 
have sketched in the barest outline the course of our investigation. 
The sketch gives but a faint impression of the close touch which 
we preserved with the membeis of the Government of India 
throughout. Indeed, from our return to Delhi early in January up 
to our departure for Dehra Dun at the end of March we were in 
daily communication with them. All that time the proposals weic 
being hammered out in frequent conferenes both with them ani 
with the members of the Secretary of State delegation. I could 
point out the originators of this or that proposal in our schema 
but it would be beside the mark. What I wish to emphasise is 
the very careful examination which this great problem received not 
only from the Secretary of State and myself but from my colleagues 
and those distinguished gentlemen who accompanied Mr. Montagu. 
We followed up every possible line of advance. Vie scruimised 
all the suggestions which had been offered to us. It was only 
after the most careful setting of suggested policies that we deaden 
upon the proposals in our scheme. Surely it is not ^witho t igo- 
ficance that my colleagues signed a despatch conveymghe 
support to the general policy which the report embody thrtt* 
-associates of the Secretary of ' State recorded their united support 
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of oar recommendations which in their view while safeguarding 
imperial interests and providing for the proper maintenance of law 
and Order carry out His Majesty’s Government’s announcement 
of soth August hist providing at once for such an instalment of 
self-government as is at present practicable and safe, together with 
statutory machinery for its development at subsequent stages, and 
that the Council of India put on record a minute giving the 
genera) policy our scheme their unanimous support Those who 
would lay stress then on the personal factor in this issue would do 
well to remember that it is not enough to dispose of the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy. They have to account for this very 
weighty consensus of official opinion. I will now turn to a general 
consideration of the criticisms of our proposals. It is obviously 
impossible for me to- deal with them seratim within the compass 
of a speech but it may be useful to indicate my attitude in general 
terms. 1 take my stand in the first place on the announcement of 
August 20. The policy embodied in that announcement is binding 
at all event on me. 1 cannot recognise the validity of criticisms 
which impeach it. For me they must be out of court. The place 
where they should be beard is the High Court of Parliament and 
I would remind Hon. members that such criticisms have never 
mice been advanced in Parliament during the twelve months since 
that statement of policy was made. They were not even forth- 
coming in the debate on the Indian budget, the occasion of all 
others when the critics of our policy might have been expected to 
make a brave show. In the second place I wish to remind Hon. 
members of a significant sentence which occurs in paragraph 2S9 
of the report. We have carried the advance right up to the line 
beyod which our principles forbid us to go. I will content myself 
with this extract, but the whole of the remainder of the paragraph 
is pertinent. What I wish to emphasise is this : — substantial steps 
were promised. In my own heart I am convinced that substantial 
stfcps are provided in our proposals. We have not kept back 
something, like hucksterers in the market, something which we 
would be prepared to give as a result of pressure. .Everything has 
bedi placed on the table for all men to see. In the words of the 
report "we have carried the advance right up to the litae beyond 
which out principles forbid us to go. But within that line we are 
prepared to consider criticisms and suggestions.” Far be it from 
am tp claim spy infallibility for our proposals. I would however 
say this— that it is for those who criticise to offer their alternative 
to oor plan. We found nothing easier during the course of our 
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enquiry tast*oid weather than to riddle with criticism each and 
every suggestion made to us. The problem before us — •- ■ 


the scheme which would be open to criticism least. For do!?, 
forget this -our task was to devise atransitional constitution 
mining within itself potentialities of advance together with 
machinery by which at definite periods that adwnce coild t 
secure. Such a transitional constitution must in the nature of 
things be peculiarly open to attack and the secretary of State ami 
I made it clear in our report that we recognised this to be the 
case. Let me quote our own words “Hybrid executive, limited 
responsibility in assemblies partly elected and partly nominated 
by divisions of functions, reservations general or particular are 
devices that can have no permanent abiding place. They bear on 
their faces their transitional character and they can be worked 
only if it is clearly recognised that that is their justification and 
their purpose. They cannot be so devised as to be logical. They 
must be charged with potentialities of friction. The hope of 
avoiding mischief lies in facing the fact that they are temporary 
expedients for training purposes, and in providing that the goal is 
not merely kept in sight but made attainable, not by agitation 
but by the operation of machinery inherent in the scheme itself. 
Criticise, then, freely but remember that if your criticism is to be 
useful it must be constructive and not merely destructive. You 
must give us something which we can set up in the place of that 
which you destroy. 


Let me now sketch in broad strokes our scheme as I see it 
In the domain of the Government of India the fundamental prin- 
ciple is laid down that its authority must remain in essential 
matters indisputable. That is the basis, but consider the advance 
which subject to that principle we propose. An assembly, in the 
main elected, infinitely more representative of India that the 
council as now constituted— an assembly before which all business 
will normally be brought, able to express its opinion and exert its 
influence in respect of all matters pertaining to the Government 
of India, ami if the Government through the Council of State 
retains its present power to make its will effective the use of that 
power is conditioned. It can only be exercised on the certi- 
ficate of the Governor-General in Council that the matters at issue 
is in the interests, of peace, order and Government. Surely iw 
one can say that this scheme does not involve a large increase m 
the influence of the representatives upon the actions of tne 
Government of India ? 
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1 turn next to the domain of the provinces. Here we come 
upon the division of functions of Government into the two cate- 
gories of transferred and reserved subjects. This division has been 
the object of much criticism, but I doubt whether the wit of man 
can devise any other device whereby the progressive transfer of 
responsibility can be secured. Now what advance is secured in 
this domain ? In the sphere of transfered subjects the will of the 
legislative council is in the main to prevail. But even in the sphere 
of. reserved subjects the development is marked : Here too the 
will of the legislative councils is normally in the main to prevail, 
and even in the exceptional cases where the machinery of the 
grand committee has to be set in motion the Governor's certificate 
of the powers of the legislative council will remain unimparied for 
in the constitution of the grand committees will be reproduced the 
proportionate, strength of officials and non-officials in the councils 
as at present constituted. Thus in the domain of provincial govern- 
ments the immediate advance is immense and tbe road forward lies 
apen and defined. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION. 

I said that I would not foHow up the various criticisms which 
have been made on our scheme but bon. members will probably 
expect something from me on the vexed question of communal 
representation. I cannot help thinking that much more has been 
read into our proposals than they were intended to convey. We 
wished indeed to make it clear that in our opinion communal 
electorates were to be deprecated for the reasons set out in our 
report Bat it was in the main to the method of securing com- 
munal representation by communal electorates that we took excep- 
tion and not to the communal representation itself. A careful 
reader of the report will see that we regard this as inevitable in India 
and that we clearly contemplate the representation of those com- 
munities and classes and interests who prove their case before the 
Committee shortly tq be appointed to examine the question. I 
am most anxious that the fullest representation should be secured 
the various classes and communities in India, but I am frankly 
doubtful myself whether the best method for securing that repren- 
tation is through a system of separate electorates. However, t 
am content ' to, leave the travelling of this important question in 
the hands of the committee who will have the fullest evidence 
placed before them and will be free to make auch recommendations 

m i they think right unfettered by ow report One lart word o 
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the subject of reforms. Hon. members are aware of the stress wo 
lay in the report on the necessity for the educational advance 
Last year we approached the Secretary, of State with our pronosak 
But it was suggested to us that in view of the impending discussion 
on informs and especially on the further relation of local, provin- 
cial and imperial finances it would be better to postpone their 
consideration. We have now approached the Secretary of State 
again and with his consent our circular letter to local governments 
on this vital subject will be published this afternoon. 


THE WAR— FIRST AND LAST. 


I began with the war and it is with the war that I end, tor not 
only does the war dominate all our thoughts but on its successful 
issue depends the very liberty of the world without which these 
our schemes for the liberalising of India’s political institutions would 
be vain indeed. The shadows seem to be slowly lifting. We can 
almost fancy we can see the first faint flicker of victorious peace 
dawning on the horizon. From March to July Germany put her 
strength in a great effort to separate the French and British armies, 
to capture Paris, to force her way to the Channel Ports before the 
full flow of America’s numbers should Anally rob her of all 
hope of victory. She put forth her whole strength and failed and 
with her failure came a dramatic change. The genius of General 
Foch delivered a mighty counterstroke on the whole front from 
the Aisne to the Marne and the Allied armies hurled the Germans 
back. Before they could recover from the blow the Ailies struck 
again and yet again and ever since the Germans have been receding 
seeking in vain to husband their fast diminishing man-power, nor 
can they look for help from Austria or Turkey and Bulgaria, for all 
three are solely pressed. The fifth year of the war has thus been 
ushered in full of high hopes for the Allies. But the end is not 
yet and so far from success tempting us to relax our efforts it calls 
us on to redouble them. The greater and more sustained our 
efforts now the sooner will come the triumph of the unconqueta e 
cause of righteousness and liberty, bringing to the stneken wor 
the unspeakable blessings of peace. 


HINDU INTBRCASTE MARRIAGE BILL 

Mr. Patel introduced the Hindu Intercaste Marriage BiU and 
ited cases from the High Courts of the P r ° vin «* ” 

ardsbip which the absence of such a law as was proposed in tne 
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present Bill had caused. He gave instances under which an inter* 
caste marriage extending for twenty-five years with eight children 
were invalided in the end by a decision of the Bombay High Court. 
In the interests of justice and morality the Bill should be accepted. 

The Maharaja of Cossimbazar opposed the Bill which was likely 
to act prejudicially to the best interests of the community which, 
be said, should be safe-guarded against individuals. It was not the 
correct time to consider the Bill. 

Mr. Sukul wanted to uphold the time-honoured traditions and 
customs of the Hindus. According to the Hindu kiw marriage 
was. no civil contact and quoted Shastric texts in support of his 
contention. 

Mr. Sukul continuing emphasised the policy of non-interference 
to which Government stood committed. 

Sir William Vincent said that the Bill was similar to the one 
brought forward by Mr. Basu several years ago. It would be 
undesirable to throw out the Bill at the present stage. In his 
opinion the Bill should be admitted and circulated for opinion. 
Government would be largely guided by the opinion of those who 
were most likely to be affected by it. 

Mr. Khaparde supported the introduction of the Bill and thought 
that the Hindu religion, like the British Empire, was very imperial. 
Mr. Patel was only trying to introduce the time-honoured custom 
of absorption in Hindu society ; but the speaker was opposed to a 
change in the present law of succession and wanted to prevent 
property-hunters from having recourse to such marriages. 

Raja Ram pal Singh said he was a great believer in the obser- 
vance of caste rules ; and it would serve no useful purpose in trying 
to go ahead of the time. Hindu sentiment was assuredly opposed 
to the Bill 

Rat Stanath Roy, opposing, said the Government should not be 
pprty to an innovation in ancient Hindu customs and usages. 

**Mr. Sbastri said that the Bill in certain cases went further than 
what obtained in the Hindu Law. In his opinion it would have been 
better if marriages were of a civil nature. He thought Mr. Patel’s 
SOI was inadequate and did not approve of the attitude of Govern- 
meat of 1 net identifying themselves with a reform of this kind. 
Tfeg BiB.was a purely permissive measure aod ought to be admitted. 
Be arited Mr. Patel to withdraw the present motion andgiw 
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opportunity to the country to discuss it and decide the 
the new Council under the reforms. * 
he would heartily support the mption. 


“jJ decide the matter in 
If, however, he pressed it, 


Mr. Ayanger opposed the Bill. 

Pandit Malaviya said when Mr. B. N. Basu introduced a Bill 
of a similar kind there was tremendous opposition in the country. 
Similar reasons of opposition existed now. Would it be wise to 
circulate the present Bill ? He was sure there was no change in 
the attitude of the public since the introduction of Mr. Basu’s Bill. 
He was, therefore, opposed to the present motion. 


Mr. S&pru warmly supported the Bill and ridiculed the idea of 
the Hindu religion or the Hindu society being in any dangei. He 
thought that society had considerably changed since the intro- 
duction of Mr.. Basu’s Bill and those who criticised the present 
Bill misunderstood its scope. 

Mr. Banerjea was in sympathy with the principle of the Bill 
but asked the mover to withdraw the motion the introduction of 
which was very inopportune. The Bill would lead to grave agitation 
and controversy and should be dropped at the present moment 
He entirely agreed with Mr. Shastri that chances should be taken 
in the reformed Council. 


Mr. Jinnab said he did not understand why the Bill should 
create unrest and failed to understand the attitude of Mr. Banerjea 
and Mr. Shastri. He saw no reason why the Bill should not be 
circulated for opinion. He invited attention of Government to the 
observation of Mr. Curtis on this subject. 


Mr. Sarnia was for accepting principle underlying the Bill. It 
demanded radical changes. To prevent kulinism becoming rampant 
again, he appealed to Mr. Patel to defer the Bill till the new Council 
came into existence. 


Sir George Lowndes emphasised the Government attitude that 
they should be guided by opinions expressed tn the co ry. • 
Jinnah misunderstood Sir William Vincent in sa y*”S . - t u e 

decision would rest on the opinion expressed by a m«J0 y 
counc l. He referred to the Shastric law on the subject and sjd 

Manu and the Mitaksara recognised such marnages »uo me 

Southern India School and Dayabhaga. He < t m a,at wm 
not the foundation of the Hindu religion but a 


contested. 

3 
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After Mr. Patel had replied leave was given to the introduction 
of the Bill of which the following is the text : 

"Whereas it is expedient to provide that marriages between 
Hindus of different castes are valid it is hereby enacted as follows, 
(r) This Act may be called the Hindu Marriages Validity' Act, 
1918. (a) It extends to the whole of British India. No marriage 
among Hindus shall- be invalid by reason that the parties thereto 
do not belong to the same caste ” 


THE REFORM RESOLUTION, -6 Sept 

The following Resolution was moved by the Hon. Mr. Stmndra 
Hath Banerji— 

“This council while thanking the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State for the Reform proposals and recognising them as a genuine 
effort and a definite advance towards the progressive realisation of 
responsible government in India, recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that a committee consisting of all non-official 
members of this Council be appointed to consider the Reforms 
Report and make recommendations to the Government of India.” 

Mr. Baneijl’s Speech. 

In doing so, he said, that his resolution thanked the Viceroy and 
Secretary of State for the Reform Proposals and stated the, reasons 
for this expression of gratitude which were that the proposals repres- 
ented a definite stage towards the realiation of responsible govern- 
ment, and finally, it recommended the appointment of a Committee 
consisting of non-official members of the council. 

* He thought that a word of explanation was necessary. His friends 
on the official benches must not imagine that by their exclusion from 
the Committee he meant to cast any reflection upon them of implied 
want of confidence in their judgment as to the great issues covered 
by the Report The Report had been presented to the British 
Cabraet by the highest authorities connected with the Government 
of India. It was entirely official in its character and complexion. 
The officials, fed 'their say. Mr. Montagu wanted the public to offer 
their critidsm of the Report They were of the public, their repres 
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entatiws in that Council and they wanted to be left alone in the 
natter of this vital unportance to form- their own conclusions uiuSd- 
ed by the official advice and unfettered by the official guidance He 
was quite sure that his friends on the official side would accent this 
explanation and absolve him from any desire to treat them otherwise 
than with consideration due to them. 


▲ Distinct Advance. 


The first part of the Resolution had an intimate bearing upon the 
conclusions which the Committee might arrive at, for, if they rejected 
the scheme outright and regarded it as undiscussable, their recom- 
mendations would partake of a particular character, but if they view- 
ed it as a stage towards responsible government, their conclusions 
would follow a different line. Speaking for himself he felt that the 
scheme was a distinct advance on the existing state of things and 
■marked a distinct stage towards the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government. Never in the history of the British relation with 
India there was a more gracious message than that of the soth 
August 1917, nor a more statesmanlike document than the Report 
under consideration. If he ventured to anticipate the verdict of 
history he would say that when the heat and dust of the present 
controversy was allayed, a grateful posterity would accord to the 
Viceroy and; the Secretary of State a high and honoured place among 
the benefactor « of the people of India. Their EngKsh friends includ- 
ing Commander Wedgwood than whom there was not a stauncher 
advocate of Indian Home Rule had invited them to accept it as their 


charter. He (the speaker) did not disguise from himself the fact 
that the Report had its imperfections and defects. Indeed, the 
illustrious framers were themselves conscious of them for Mr. 
Montagu in a recent speech openly invited public criticism and 
declared that be would be glad if a better scheme could be substitut- 
ed. The appointment of the Committee such as was proposed in 
the present Resolution implied that the scheme needed examination 
modification and improvement. They took their stand upon the 
scheme and pressed for alterations and improvements, so that it 
might fulfil the legitimate aspirations of the people and the intention 
of the gracious message of the soth August 1917- The »rgest space 
in the Report was devoted to what constituted the vit al fea tures ot 
the constitutional problem namely the reform and enlargementof h 
executive and legislative machinery of the Government. T 
of the Report concentrated their attention upon the provinces and 
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rtf merits would' be fudged largely by their recommendations on 
this bead. 

Provincial -Admlniatration. 

He painted out the fundamental changes recommended in the 
prov iseari administration 

(i) Every province must have a Govemor-in Council which 
meant the disappearance of one-man rule and the association of 
Indians in the highest Executive Councils of the.pro vinces. 

(a) There was to be complete division between the Imperial and 
Provincial finance which had been urged by them for nearly 
thirty years. 

(3> The Legislative Councils were to consist of a substantial 
elected majority which could give the representatives of the people 
real power to make their own laws as regards the transferred subjects 
and very considerable influence as regards reserved subjects. The 
Executive Government would consist in the major provinces of five 
members of whom three would probably be Indians and in the 
minor provinces five members of whom two would be Indians. Thus 
ht the Executive Administration of the provinces the Indian element 
would predominate. 

Lastly the Budget would be framed by the Executive Government 
and would be submitted to the Legislative Council whose votes 
would be binding on the Government in regard to the transferred 
subjects and also as regards the reserved subjects, unless certified to 
the contrary by the Governor. 

• He next dealt on what he considered the most f undamental 
features of the provincial reform, namely the appointment of 
popular ministers and the division of subjects under reserved and 
transferred heads, and pointed out that in the initial stage there 
would be a beginning of responsibility when it would be open to the 
Legislative Councils to get the supplies under the lra>.sferre d heads 
Am there would be a greater measure of responsibility after fire years 
when the salaries of popular ministers were placed on the estimate 
mid full measure of responsibility after ten yean. 

Government of India. 

He was however dissatisfied with the proposals regarding die 
Government ofTftdia. He took his stand upon the basic pledge 
of the scth August and concluded that die proposals fell short of 
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that announcement. There was no progressive stage ,- --of any kind 
. toward responsible Government and he submitted that this part 
should be revised. 

Striking Chance in the Angle of Vision. 

He said that the Report as a whole indicates a striking change in 
the angle of vision of their rulers and observed that when there wis 
real advance on their part towards peace, conciliation and popular 
contentment it should be accompanied by similar movement on the 
part of the. people. He said that throughout his life no one had 
more strenuously opposed the measures and policies of the Govern- 
ment than he had but now that the hand of fellowship and friendship 
had been stretched out by their rulers he invited his countrymen to 
grasp it with alacrity and enthusiasm and in co-operation with 
British statemanship to march forward to the accomplishment qf 
their high destinies. 

The Resolution was carried by 46 Votes to a. 

The Resolution was supported by most of the Indian Members 
but Pandit Malaviya, and Messrs. Khaparde, Patel, Jinnah, and 
others of their school were not of the same mind as the mover. 
They were not at all eager to express satisfaction at the Reforms 
Report. Me. Hogg and Mr. Ironside, representing the non official 
European community opposed the Resolution and were hostile 
to the Reforms Report itself. They declined to serve in the 
committee. The attitude of the advanced Nationalists is fully 
explained in the Hon. Mr. Patel’s and the Hon, Mr. Kha panic’s 
Speech given below. 


Hon. Mr. PATBL’S 8PBB0H 
on Mr. Banexji'a Reform Resolution — 7 Sep. ’ 18 . 

May it please your Excellency, I regret I am unable to support 
this resolution in the form in which it appears on the agenda. 
Speaking for myself, 1 say I have not the slightest objection to the 
appointment el a committee consisting of all the non-official 
members to consider the Reforms Report, though I must say I do 
not anticipate much good out of the deliberations of the committee. 
But. with regard • to that part of the resolution in which t he 10ft. 
mover puts in a claim that the constitutional reforms contained 

in the S eport constitute a definite advance towards foe i^liatrono* 
responsible Government in India, I join ! 8sa . e w * th t b t ^L 1 . tho ^ 
reasons are these. It is only very recently, last week, that toe two 
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nation a l organisations of thi* country, I mean, the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslin League met in Bombay, held joint 
deliberations and came to certain unanimous conclusions in regard 
to the ceform proposals. In the resolutions that theypassed at 
their sittings they, in no unequivocal terms, held that the reforms 
are, though they constitute an advance, not a definite advance as the 
bon. jnover has stated in the resolution, an advance on the present 
conditions in some directions, not an advance towards the progres- 
sive realisation of responsible Government as is stated in the 
resolution. That is the verdict of the National Congress and the 
Muslim League. They go further and say that the reforms taken 
as a whole are disappointing and unsatisfactory. In the face of 
this verdict of the Indian people, Hindus and Mussalmans, Paris 
and Christians, I foil to understand how, standing here as the 
representative of the people, I can conscientiously assent to a 
proposition which says in effect or rather in express terms that the 
reforms constitute a definite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government 


Beginning At Wrong Bnd. 

Your Excellency, tbe main object, as I understand, of the resolu- 
tion is the appointment of a committee, and I submit it is for that 
committee who will sit to- deliberate upon the reform proposals to 
say whether the reforms as a whole constitute a definite advance 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible Government If we 
are going to appoint a committee, it is.no use for this council first to 
pronounce a verdict that the Reforms constituted a definite advance 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible Government and 
then ask that committee to make recommendations. It may be 
that the committee to be appointed might so frame its recommenda- 
tions that no one who reads them would be justified in saying that 
the reforms constitute a definite advance. It may be that the 
committee might agree that the reforms do constitute a definite 
^vaace, but I certainly think that to ask the Committee to 
the Reform proposals and express their opinions thereon 
after tbe pronouncement of this Couocii that the Reforms proposals 
Constitute a definite advance, is to begin at tbe wrong end. Your 
RucdBohcy* it is said that much will depend on the two committees 
that the authors of the Report have suggested, one regarding the 
1 and the reserved subjects and the other regarding tbe 
- •*’* renews and the rest of it. It may be that those 
; recommend that all subjects in tire provinces 
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accept one or two namely, law, justice and police may be handed 
over tti the Legislature. It may Be that the Commitee might 
recommend that only a few and a very few subjects shad be 
transferred to the Legislature. It may be, ynur Excellency, that 
that Committee might recommend that the Mahomedans in<particular 
provinces shall not have a separate electorate, or it may be that they 
might agree with the recommendations of the Muslim League and 
the Indian National Congress and say that the agreement arrived 
at in Lucknow shall be observed and the Mahamedans shall have 
thiir separate representation as agreed to. So I say before this' 
Council pronounces a verdict on the question whether the reforms 
as a whole constitute a definite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government or not, I would ask the bon. 
members of this Council earnestly to wait and see what those 
committees recommend. I would, ask the hon. mover also to 
consider whether it is wise at this stage to commit this Council to 
any particular view. Speaking for myself, your Excellency, I am 
entirely at one with the resolutions of the Indian National Congress 
and the Indian Muslim League and I know that there are several 
hon. members in this Council who share the same view. Yesterday 
we heard our friends Mr. Khaparde, Mr. Chanda, Mr- Shukul and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. All these gentlemen share the view 
which the Congress and the League have expressed and whatever 
differences of opinion thete may be among the Congress leaders, 

I would most respectfully ask the hon. members not to hurry, but 
to wait at least till the decisions of the two committees to be 
appointed, are published. 

Absence of Essentials In the Report. 

It may be contended that if that is my view how was it that the 
Indian National Congress and the Moslem League did not wait and 
how was it that they expressed so clearly and so explicitly that the 
reforms are unsatisfactory and disappointing. Mr. Lord, as to that 
my reply to your Excellency is that the Congress and the Moslem 
League thought that there were several essentials which .he country 
expected, would be granted by the reforms, but as those essentials 
did ,not find place in the recommendations they, . on a consideration 
of the whole Report came to the conclusion that the reforms were s 
on the whole disappointing and unsatisfactory. The first and’ 
foremost of these essentials, your Excellency, is fiscal autonomy. I 
say and I say with all the force that I can command, that no reforms 
are worth having unless they are accompanied by fiscal autonomy. 
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Your Excellency, the constitutional reform* even if they had gone 
modi Anther then they have ddne an to my mind notworth much. 
The authors ,of the Report have recognised the Indian Legislature 
totegidMe tbe Indian tariff; and at the same time when it comes to 
a question of recommendations they leave the whole question to be 
settled by the Imperial Conference; which is to meet after the war. 

*» 

Very Denial of Beeponalble Government. 

Speaking for myself, I say that I regard the denial of fiscal 
autonomy to India as the very denial of responsible government 
Secondly, the country certainly expected, and with due deference 
I my they expected from the very terms of the announcement of the 
aoth of August 1917, that the introduction of responsible Govern- 
ment would take place simultaneously both in the provinces and 
In the Government of India. Unfortunately, however, we find that 
so far as the Government of India is concerned the Report not only 
says that the power of the Government of India will remain indis- 
putably but the authors also fail to include among the functions of 
the commissions to be appointed ra years hence the question of 
transferring tbe powers from the Government of India to the Indian 
Legislature. 

The third point, your Excellency, to which I would like to 
invite the attention of this Council « the question of the time-limit 
for the introduction of responsible Government in this country. 
I have read the Report more than once and I have no hesitation in 
saying 

H. E. the President.-— Order 1 The Hon. Member has been 
speaking beyond the time-limit allowed. He must bring his remarks 
to a close. 

The Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel.— In concluding my observations, 
your Excellency, I should like to submit that it would be much 

better if the two parts of the resolution are put to vote separately. 

Them am bon. members in this House who feel that the reforms 
a> a whole are not a distinct advance. Them am others on the 
other hand who feel that the reforms constitute a definite advance. 

In these circumstances, it would be much better if the two parts 

of the resolution are put separately to the Council and if yoj“ r 
Excellency permits me, I would propose an amendment that tne 
words beginning with ‘“and" in the second fine and ending with 
llw word “India” in the third line be dropped. I formally propose, 
uunt^ioret vmt w© , wotoi. 
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ft E. the President— The Hon. Member is net in order ia 
moving in amendment because he has not given notice. 

The Hon. Mr. Patel. — I said with your Excellency’s permission. 

H. E. the President.— Well, it is not my permission at the 
present mopent 

Hon. Mr. KHAPABDBTS bPEBOH 
on the Reforms Resolution. 

I rise, My Lord, to support this resolution, the main operative 
part of it, though I disagree with what my Hon friend described as 
the preliminary part of it All discussions in this Council has very 
ri gh tly begun with the Declaration of the soth August 1917. Ido 
not propose to read out that declaration, but I propose to point 
out what appears to me to be rather an important thing not yet 
brought out, and that is that the first paragraph gives, I believe, 
the views of the Government in England, the British Government 
as a whole, and states what the policy has been and what ultimately 
it is desired to be. The next paragraph begins with the words 
"I would add ” and those three words lead me to believe that over 
and above the declaration which has been made by British Govern- 
ment the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India was 
giving expresion to certain views of his own. And then there is 
the last paragraph which says that “publicity will be given in all 
directions 0 and so on. It may be taken to be of the same 
character as either the second paragraph or the first : it does not 
matter much which. So that I take it that the first paragraph is the 
declaration of ,the British Government of the Imperial Government 
as a whole. The next paragraph, on the other hand, is the opinion 
of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India. That 
opinion is certainly entitled to great respect and as coming from 
the highest officer of State it is entitled to all the respect that we 
can pay to it But I submit it does not stand on the same level 
as the first declaration, the first being that of the whole Government 
of England, while the next is a declaration made by a very great 
persoa for whom I have the greatest respect possible, but stiU it 
is not ~on the same level as the first As to the third declaration 
about publicity etc., that can be taken whichever way you Hke, 
whether it is taken as on the same level with the first or the second 
paragraph does not matter. But taking these ( things in their order, 
this leads ate to my next points .which is that to the first part. 

(a) The dectafttien of the whole Cabinet, our utmost respect 
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fa. doe and it is not permissible, at least I believe it for anyone to 
go beyon^ it or to criticise it. We have got to take it as It stands. 
It fa like the aphorisms with which we are familiar in the Shastras. 
There fa to be ooreasoning about that matter. The next authority, 
..that fa to say the declaration of the Secretary of State fa very high 
indeed but has to be interpreted as we interpret our Sastms and 
all those firings in which it is permissible to add something or 
explain aday something or do as the lawyers do with regard to aU 
laws, namely, interpret and expound them for the benefit of the 

j«*y- 

Now in carrying out this policy we perfectly recognise the 
immense labour that has been bestowed on the report but recognise 
it felly and perfectly and appreciate it also as has already been ex* 
pressed in the main Resolution of the Congress held lately in Bombay. 
We appreciate and very deeply appreciate the great adroitness shown 
and die trouble taken, as far as possible, to bring out Indian 
aspirations within the proposals for Reform. These we recognise 
and admit, and for tbat and to that extent we feel very grateful; 
but we also recognise two more things, and those two things are 
(i ) -that the task was tremendous, great, very immense. It is like 
legislating or laying down the constitution for a whole Continent; 
as India has been described in the proposals, with ad its variety and 
number of people. Oviously the task was one of great difficulty ; 
and unfortunately it had to be done within a certain time limit 
Certainly the declaration does not give any time limit, but the work 
bad to be done in the best way it could. These two things however 
lead to a certain amount of trouble leaving room for us to make 
suggestions because they made it unavoidable that some portions of 
the task should be left over. I believe tbat the highest human 
beings— or at least two of them— were employed on this work for a 
long time wad it fa only a testimony to the poverty of time. 
Natumfiy something fa still left for others to do; but there it fa and 
we have got to fece it 

Now to that extent, Your Excellency, I propose not to discuss 
the while scheme, not to mention the proposals in detail, but 
merely to refer to a few points which strike me as really of great 
toftortance. 

fajln i Q o pgHfaiii io toii 

This first portion* of the Report assumes that there are no 
Co ns t i t u encies ia India worth mentioning, and that the Constitu- 
encies faavo to beenated, then they an to be educated end made 
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& to operate and act. Now these suggestions, are very good and 
I recognise their merit... But I humbly submit that them are 
constituencies in India and my teamed and Hon. frienda hide who 
tore been working on this Council for 5 years have ngf been 
domg it on their account, but representing certain constituencies 
and. certain interests who sent them. f. 

There are the District Boards, there are the M unicipalitie s, 
there are the Universities; there are the Chambers of Commerce 
and there ate a number of other bodies all of them representing, 

I submit, very intelligent classes, of people and them are other 
constituencies also. I agree that they may have to be enlarged but. 
to say that there, are no constituencies and that the constituencies 
are to- be created appears to- me to begin a little early, in fact begin 
at a point, where there is no historical evidence for it alL 

My next point is that though we are divided and though we 
arc something Sice different Nations and all that, still each of us 
has got a History of its own and very great History too. Hindus 
have got a great and ancient civilization to speak about certain 
tendencies which they have inherited. Our Mahomedan friend* 
have got their own tenets and their traditions, their empires, their 
methods of thought, they have got a history of their own and an 
imperial history too. They came to India and ruled tor over seven 
hundred years, they tried to get into the sentiments of the people 
Whom they ruled/ and they tried to make their rule popular and it 
did become popular to the extent that Hindus fought to maintain 
die power of Mahomedan Kings. So there is a tradition in them. 
Then there are Parsis who have got also a long tradition : they 
belong hugely to the trades and to this day they are the most able 
and the most forward' in industrial enterprises, as also in political 
thought because our Dadabhoy Naoroji was the greatest patriot 
and the greatest man and I humbly suhmtt the best man too. 
There are the Christians and they have got a great history behind 
them about what I need not speak. Even the Jews have got a 
history of their own. So notwithstanding all this diversity, I submit, 
each utrit has got a civilization, is a civilized bang and has got 
tendencies of its own, which if we can properly utilise would 
certainly make for the best Government going. 

Now it is said, how about these races, how about the people that 
we said to be not politically minded, people said to be ignorant and 
soon? Well, I have any argument of my own. In Embryology 
which is a new Science and a very important one it is said that 
every foetus represents the history of the evolution that it has gone 
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through from the time that human being existed a* mere most, 
than became an. eqpatic and then a- vertebrate and to on. 
Those that have examined the foetus, who* have looked at it and 
seen: it say that it represents aeons of ages in a few seconds and at 
the end of nine months when it ripens crares of aeons of ages that 
have gone, before.. So also with history. Take what period you 
like, you find that in it ate preserved specimens of nearly every 
stage of civilisation even to this day. When you come from 
England and get some-where aboat Scotrar Island the Sailors tell 
you that cannibals. live there, and coming from England with its 
high civilisation, these islands which, are in between you meet 
canibals: and people like rustics and so forth. History always 
preserves all the specimens and so does Embroyology. In India 
these tram are preserved, we have got our hill tribes who are not 
politically minded, we have got all sorts of people ; but we have also 
got a very intelligent class of people who think politically, read 
politically, go- to other countries, see the best of it there, and 
naturally desire to introduce the best that they have seen elsewhere 
into India. I saw this representative Government in England 
audit was the greatest ambition of mv life to try and introduce it 
into India, because it has to come here and we want to get it. 
However as I said this is only an argument against diversity of races 
and a large number of peeple not being politically minded and so 
on. In judging of the human frame it will be seen that the brain 
is a very small portion of the whole human body. The rest of the 
human body is much bigger, the limbs etc. but is it not really the 
most important part ? Similarly if you take this political body of 
India there may be various races and there may be large number of 
people, but the thinking head and the brain of the body is also 'im- 
portant. Taking the human frame again you do not provide 
conditions which will artificially develop and lengthen your limbs 
and make your arms longer than they are. You have got to work 
for the progress of the whole thing as a whole. Similarly I humbly 
submit that in India there is a big majority— though it may be 
call'd a minority according to the modern phraeeology or rather 
the phraseology borrowed from statistics— there are many crores out 
of which so many thousands and so many lakhs who ate literate 
and therefore they are intelligent My submission is that literacy 
is not the same thing as education. In India there are not eiany 
literate people, but there are a very large number of people thar 
am really educated and very good people too, and in villages where 
I have wandered I have seen many people who can neither reao 
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nor writ*} but you . talk with them- and discus mat te r s- with them 
and you find that they give you very intelligent answers, this 
tiiatmtii m sboot literacy being the highest form of education or 
the whole of education kof comparatively modem origin and I <$o 
not thank If is quite. correct either, I do not know that 
Charlemagne was ever able to sign his namo 1 doubt it very modi 
end f doubt if Sisn^i hadany Bterary attainments. I do not think 
•0 hut that it another matter; we do not discuss these matters 
about literacy. My point it that literacy is not the same thing as 
education. A gum may be very SSterate and may be highly 
cultivated fa he is in India by Kttening to Purans and sermons and 
going about mating with people and deriving opinions and correct* 
iig them* As I found, literacy does not mean that an illiterate 
person does not know anything. 

Vbe Ohms* against Bdooated Indians. 

In the reform proposals it has been said that there are these 
huge nunesef people and who is going to take care of them. It is 
silently assumed that the e d uca t ed people do not care for them 
and that they cannot be represented by the educated people. It is 
silently assumed that the Officers that come here to serve mil take 
care of them ; they are the masters and the great people who will 
look after die masses, and do not want to dispute that assumption 
about the Officers, but I really wish to dispute the assertion that we 
who ere bora of them and brought up among them and have oo« 
sympathies with them that we shall not take care of the masses. I 
take exception to that portion of ihe assumption. Your execellency, 

1 take exception also to a further assumption and that will be 
my last one. I am told that in America they are moving houses 
bodily ; they make tremendous houses. I do not know about the 
the mechanism ; 1 have since been there, bnt the houses are put on 
wheels and they are drawn. If this is true, it only illustrates my 
point The Government of a large continent like India is a great 
thing, it is a big load. It has to be drawn by a number of teams, 
not by one horse or by one team. If it is said that you drive only 
one teem and the res i of themt and still, no progress will be ever 
made. 

H. B, the President.— Order, Order.— The Hon. Member has 
reached the limit of his time. Will you bring your remarks to p- 

coockiskm. 

Hon. l|r. Khaparde— Most certainly Your Excellency. I only 
"ufefttompfcen pektt tf tUa that I think that progress would: 
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have to bo all round, and therefore a«i much in toe Oovemment of 
In^t as in the Government of the Provides. Ido not subscribe 
to the view that the provinces ought to begin first, and after they 
have advanced something could be attempted afterwards in the 
Government efindia. I said all this to show that I disagree with 
the. Hon. mover with regard to that one sentence viz., “dehnite 
advance towards the progressive realisation of responsible Govern- 
ment in India.” I wish these had not been there, and then my 
support would have been whole-hearted and there would have been 
no need for this preliminary speech of mine. Bgf I thought it my 
duty to point out. Except that, 1 like the idea of appointing a 
Committee as suggested by my Hon. friend Mr. Surendca Nath 
Banoeijl I think such a committee will do immense good.- We 
have all spoken our views, we have attended the congress and other 
meetings, we have our views which may differ from the views of 
others. But even if we differ the difference will be well considered 
end the joint opinions will be placed at a later stage before Your 
Excellency which will give Your Excellency material from which to 
choose. . You may of course reject some of the proposals and I 
believe you will no doubt reject some. But all that has to be said 
will be put on a short compass and placed before Your Excellency. 
It. will be excellent material for Your Excellency to place before the 
Cabinet So this Committee will serve a very useful purpose of 
focussing all the opinions which can be submitted very respectfully 
and with due deference for being considered by the powers that be. 
So, I support the operative part of the Resolution and submit that 
the Committee should be appointed. 
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